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Tue concerns of the British nation are 
ef such immense magnitude and extent, 


that to form an estimate of them as a 
whole, is extremely difficult. Yet from 
the result of that whole, and not from the 
Sppearance of any particular /tem, we 
are authorised to draw a general conclu- 
sion on the actual condition of the Com- 
monwealth. It is not enough to say, 
** this btanch of public interest declines ;” 
or “ that branch of public interest pros- 
pers:” the declining of this, or the 
prosperity of that, can be justly considered 
as parts only of the general mass. We 
are therefore, highly obliged to geiitlemen 
who avail themselves of their situations 
ws members of the legislature, and of 
their access to authentic documents, to 
abstract into one Report, and to present 
at one view, the general statement of any 
principal branch of the public service, It 
is true, indeed, that a statement of the 
National Finances, though of the utmost 
importance, yet is not a summary of all 
our Concerns: for if the public purse be 
empty, but the dock-yards and magazines 
of stores be full, the strength of the 
natioa is not thereby diminished. Ifthe 
objects to be obtained by payment have 
been obtained, or are in progress for. 
being obtained, the nation may be rich, 
while the treasury may be poor, If the 


Vox. VI. (Lit. Pan. August, 1309.) 


property of a nation be dissipated, the 
evil is great ; but money is only one kind 
of property. No man thinks a nobleman 
poor who has lately exhausted his banker, 
or steward, of cash, but has added a 
thousand acres to his estate. The object 
for which he has paidythe money invali- 
dates such an inference ; though all would 
admit his poverty, were the same exhaus- 
tion the consequence of losses at the 
gaming-table. The public debts of this 
country have long been, very justly in 
our opinion, a cause of great anxiety 
among those who truly wish well to 
their native land. We are far from bla- 
ming the caution of the most prudent ; 
we would listen even to timidity itself: 
but we do not say it would be true policy 
to follow the councils of timidity, orto 
verge even towards despair of the public 
welfare. That disposition we disavow : 
yet to adopt whatever improvements cool 
heads may suggest to guide the conduct 
of warm hearts, never can be any dispa- 
ragement to national wisdom: and when 
cool heads inculcate caution, we shall 
insist that their admonitions desetve at- 
tention. 


This sentiment was felt by the late Mr. 
Pitt, who foresaw the necessity of provid- 
ing ror a long and tedious resistance to 
Gallic usurpation, His foresight has been 
amply justified; a series of years, now 
approaching toward twenty, lias witnessed 
the exertions of Britain in self-defence, 
and the contest is not yet terminated ; 
though present appearances Sugport the 
opinion that the heaviest part of the storm, 
as it affects our island, is over. This 
generation will have had the honour of 
setting the example to posterity of bearing . 
a considerable share of the burdens created 
by circumstances. Moreover, it wi!l have 
, evinced the skill necessary to suggest, 
‘adopt, andexecute a plan for the gradual 
| diminution of incumbrances with which 
it had burdened by its ancestors, 
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Those who describe it as deficient in for- 
titude, may be referred to its perseverance 
in the first of these plans amid many 
difficulties, and more than common em- 
barrassments: and those who aftect to 
think it wanting in wisdom, may be de- 
sired to weigh well the advantages which 
have recommended the latter plan, and 
the powers of discrimination exerted in 
the choice. 

Great Britain may be considered, in a 
financial respect, as comprising three se- 
parate interests, first, her own: secondly, 
that of Ireland, now an integral part of 
her sovereignty: thirdly, that of such 
powers as she has become security for to 
their creditors, when supporting them by 
pecuniary assistance. 

The debts of Britain and Ireland are, 
first, those which, being contracted with- 
out any definite time fixed for their re- 
payment, bear interest, and may be called 
perpetual. Secondly, those which, being 
limited as to duration, are annuities until 
afixed period, and then cease; or those 
which depending on lives, are annuities no 
longer than while the payees are living, 
and cease as those die. 

The latter mode of laying out money, 
on public security, has never been popu- 
lar among the British public; because the 
purpose of those who bought into the 
funds, according to their abilities, has 
usually been, to provide for their descen- 
cants as well as for themselves: and this 
reluctance to purchase personal annuities, 
is, in fact, honourable to the social and 
relative affections of our population. It 
also proves, the non-prevalence of celi- 
bacy and celibatarian principles; and is 
no small proof of prudence, in heads of 
families, and guardians of the rising ge- 
neration, The plan of Tontine annuities 
failed, and may be passed over without 
distinction. 

The perpetual debt of Britain, is nomi- 
nally at a prodigious height: exceeding 
SEVEN HUNDRED MILLIONS OF POUNDS 
STERLING : but of this, she has bought 
up, by means of Commissioners, properly 
authorised, about ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY MILLIONS :—of this sum she re- 
gularly receives the interest, as if she 
were an individual ; adds that interest to 
what other monies she can allot for the 
purpose, and thus buys up more and more 
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ally receives, It will be recollected, that 
this interest is the produce of taxes origin- 
ally laid on the nation, and held out as 
pledges of security to lenders, and at the 
same time asa profit to induce them to 
part with their money. There isa sense 
in which it might be said, that as soon 
as the principal was paid off, thetaxes, 
which had been pledged as itssecurity, 
should cease. But, the whole value of 
the plan now in action for diminishing the 
debt depends on the circumstance that 
the debt bought up, with its interest, is 
rather transferred into the hands of friends, 
who will resign their trust when its pur- 
poses are duly answered, than absolutely 
paid off, in the sense of repaying the 
money originally lent. The taxes to sup- 
port this interest have many years ago 
been reckoned into the value of the com- 
modities on which they were laid: and 
the consumer has been in the habit of 
paying them without a murmur. The 
present generation never knew what it 
was to purchase the commodity free from 
the tax; but has been, during its whole 
existence,accustomed to pay a certain sum, 
without distinguishing between what part 
of that sum was the value of the article, 
and what part of it was augmentation by 
impost. The continuation of this payment, 
therefore, cannot be felt as a hardship: 
especially, when it is understood, that 
this continuation is the life and soul of the 
plan for relieving posterity from the ime 
mensity of the burden. 

This, then, is a very satisfactory Reso- 
lution (No. 13) that, 

The sum which in 1803, only six years 
ago, was applicable to the reduction of 
the national debt, was about one seventy- 
seventh part of the debt, as it then stood: 
or, that twenty-six shillings of each hun- 
dred pounds was paid off in that year: 
whereas, notwithstanding all the money 
since borrowed, and added to the mass of 
debt, the sum applicable for 1809 to the 
reduction of the debt, is about one part 
in fifty-one of the present debt: or, that 
forty shillings of each hundred pounds of 
debt, will be paid off during this year. 
Now, this is not paid off by shut- 
ting up the Exchequer, or detaining the 
payment from any other quarter, when 
due; but, all the engagements of the 
state are fulfilled with the most scrupulous 


of her debt, every quarter, as enabled by 
the increasing interest which she continu. 


punctuality, at the same time. This plan 
\also, may be looked to as justifying the 
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expectation of increased purchasings, so 
that it may hereafter become a question, 
whether more than a fixed proportion 
(say five pounds in a hundred) should be 
bought up by the nation, in anyone year. 
And this consideration tends to reconcile 
our judgments to the proposal adopted in 
the late session of parliament for pledging 
a portion of the war taxes, as security for 
paying the interest of the present loan. 
It will be easy, when the proper time 
comes, to transfer this pledge to other 
taxes understood to be of a more lasting 
nature. The pledge of the war taxes, 
therefore, considered as the mantelet 
which masques the operations of the 
statesman who moves it, may be tolerated 
as nominal for atime: but, if any thing 
further than to gain time be intended by 
this manceuvre, we confess ourselves not 
satisfied with its principle or prudence. 

It is readily confessed, that the power 
of the state in taxation is not infinite: 
on paper, and in the common concerns of 
life, two and two make four: it is not so 
in taxation: we have known two and two 
make only one: and generally, ¢wo and 
three are necessary to make four. The 
paper which occasions these remarks is 
deficient, inasmuch as it does not state 
the produce of the oxp taxes; those col- 
lected before 1793: distinguishing them 
from those since imposed. For, it is evi- 
dent, that if the imposition of mew taxes 
disable the subject from paying the old 
taxes, amiere change of name, without 
increase of power, is all that has been 
obtained by the operation. Itis probable, 
that the old taxes have suffered some di- 
minution: we deem it certain, that they 
have not increased in proportion to the 
increase of population, and of the general 
money-wealth of the nation. 

Taking therefore, as the basis of our 
estimate, the proceeds of the Property 
tax, which is a mew tax, andawar tax, 
we find it rising very gradually and stea- 
dily from seven miilions to ten millions, 
and to above eleven millions. We find 
also, the Customs and Excise rising from 
seven millions to eight millions, and to 
nine millions: but for 1809, falling below 
nine millions. This fall, though but 
trifling, deserves notice, as it shews to 
what extent the power of our enemy has 
been able to injure us: and it shews also 
the propriety of fixing a portion of these 
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and therefore completely beyond the in- 
fluence of the enemy. If instead of this 
two hundred thousand pounds deficient on 
the Customs, &c. the sum had been ten 
times that amount, though such a circum- 
stance would have struck us as very seri- 
ous, yet it would not have affected us so 
strongly as a much smaller proportion de- 
ficient in the taxes raised among our- 
selves. Because, the deficiency in inter- 
nal taxes implies poverty,—poverty in the 
subject, which always acts by non-con- 
sumption; and non-consumption spreads 
the ramifications of its evils under various 
forms into crevices of the community 
where they take fast hold, whence they 
are not easily detached, and where they 
produce abundant mischief, not the less 
real because unseen, or unnoticed by the 
world. Consumption is the source of 
comfort : whenever consumption is check- 
ed, misery begins : if misery obtains a firm 
settlement, government is the subject of 
execration ; and execration precedes dis 
loyalty and treason, 

The proportion of EXPORTED MANU= 
FACTURES from Britain was, in 1803 to 
1809, as 23 to 25, on the average of six 
years: which proves that our foreign 
customers were still ewz//ing to deal with 
us; and either in old connections or in 
new, we found those who were able, 
With regard to this two millions of appa- 
rent increase, we ought to inquire, before 
we decide on its character, what propor- 
tion, if any, of it, was occasioned by 
taxes laid on the articles exported: for if 
the amount of a tax were included, then 
commerce has not increased; and that 
amount must be deducted from the sum 
reported. The same principle applies to 
the exports from Ireland: yet we think 
it must be admitted, that the trade of 
Ireland has increased; as the real value 
in 1603 was 8, in 1809 it was 12; but 
it deserves remark, that the real value in 
1803 was less than double the official 
value, whereas in 1809 it is much more 
than double. This alone is sufficient to 
shew the necessity of caution, when en- 
deavouring to deduce the condition of a 
state from that of its commerce. 

The state of the sHIPPING INTEREST 
appears to be severely affected by circum- 
stances, In 1803 the number of British 
vessels cleared out (and therefore certainly 
employed in commerce) exceeded 13,000; 


contributions on our internal resources, 


in 1809 they are under 12,000; the defi- 
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ciency is full one thousand. This thousand 
of ships has not been wholly lost at sea, 
_ or taken by the enemy, or accounted for 
by both those causes together: but, a 
portion of them is laid aside, unemployed, 


owing to the high prices of materials. 


necessary for their repairs, and of stores 
of different kinds to fit them out for ser- 
vice at sea. 

The same cause operates, and chiefly, we 
presume, in the diminution of the number 
of Vessels annually Luilt in our mercantile 
dock yards : which has gradually lowered 
‘from 14, to 9, to 7, to below 6. Nor do 
we perceive that the amount of foreign 
vessels, has been adequate to supply the 
deficiency of freight and stowage, apparent 
in the report of British vessels: on the 
contrary, the number of foreign vessels 
in 1803 was 3,733, in 1809 it was 1,926, 
marking a diminution of eighteen hundred 
sail. The proportion then, of the dimi- 
nution of rip merchant vessels trading 
to Britain is half: while that of British 
vessels trading to foreign parts is only one 
in thirteen. We infer, first, that foreign 
parts, by the force they are subjected to, 
in the attempt to ruin Britain by destroying 
her commerce, are really enfeebled in the 
‘proportion of nearly one to two: but re- 
Jatively, considering which party is best 
able to stand the contest, in the propor- 
tion of nearly 20 to1; for Britain is more 
likely to re-instate her thousand of non- 
active vessels, in a reasonable time, when 
the pressure of external causes is removed, 
than foreign parts are to replace their 


eighteen hundred of non-active vessels, ; 


under the same circumstances ; by proba- 
bly a much greater estimate than that of 
twenty to one. Our second inference is, 
that seeing goods to the same amount as 
before, occupy less stowage room than 
before, they are certainly of a less bulky 
kind: they are, too, of a superior descrip- 
tion : i.e. finer in their quality, than for- 
merly, and, we believe, that this inference 
$s supported by fact. Whatever propor- 
tion of these goods are circulated on the 


Continent by smuggling, are likely to be. 


of the finer sorts; because, they beara 
better price, and, therefore, pay better, 
for the risk ; if they happily reach their 
destination; and, because the workmen 
en the Continent can produce the coarser 
kinds of Anost articles, and in sufficient 
guantities to supply the consumption iin- 
mediately around them ; but the finer kinds 


they relinquish. What effeet this ought 
to have on the manufacturers of Britain, 
needs no illustration from us, on this oc- 
casion, 

We hazard a prediction, that whenever 
peace is established this will be the situa 
tion of British manufactures: the quality 
of British goods compared with their cost, 
will be strongly in favovr of Britain : the 
quantity wiil be furnished in many places 
by the Jabours of manufacturers who are 
residents in the countries interested in the 
commerce. 

We believe, that not a single member 
of. parliament, much less the public, at 
large, did so much as suspect, that the 
total of the expenses to be defrayed for 
the single year, now current, amounted to 
a sum so enormous as EIGHTY-THREE MIL- 
LIONS OF STERLING MONEY !—We are 
old enough to remember the administra- 
tion of Lord North, when the charge of 
profusion was echoed from every part of 
the kingdom: we remember, when the 
French government accused Mr. Pitt of 
scattering his guineas like snow all over 
France, and afterwards all over the Con 
tinent: but what a thin fa/l was in the 
power of that minister! Wonder, we 
certainly did, at the immense wealth at- 
tributed to this little island, that she should 
be supposed able to overlay Europe with 
gold; but we wondor much more at the 
power possessed by the present adminis- 
tration in the distribution of a sum so im- 
mense. We do again call the attention of 
the reader to this singular statement: a 
statement, most certainly, not to be pa- 
talelled by the treasury accounts of any 
nation, now existing, on the face of the 
earth. 

We have, more than once, wished for 
an epitome, equally authentic, of the Fi- 
nances of France. That every particular 
of French finances, is submitted to the 
public, we do not believe; and never 
have believed; that the resources of France, 
derived from’ within herself, are faithfully 
presented to “her legislature, we doubt; 
-but, most certainly, such communications 
| are not made to general readers. Report 
affirms, that the Buonapartéan family has 
amassed prodigious wealth: the affirma- 
tion is. credible enough. ‘The accumula- 
tions attributed to Talleyrand, are not 
more than might be expected, from the 
very responsible, and completely singular 


offices, he has filled. Yet, we knows 
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that Louis, King of Holland, has no -su- 
perfluity of wealth; and, if Joseph, soi- 
disant King of Spain, is in possession of 
hoarded treasures, he is not induced to 
dissipate them, in defence of his crown 
of Spain and of the Indies. He cannot 
even pay his spies and intendants, punctu- 
ally, month by mouth. We have known 
accepted bills of Madame Josephine, the 
Empress, returned protested, for non- 
payment: and if, as it is whispered, Na- 


oleon has furnished money to Russia, to | 


enable Alexander to put his troops in mo- 
tion, against Austria; yet, we doubt, 
whether it amounts to a proof that his per- 
sonal tinances are flourishing. 

A mixture of good and evil is the lot of 
all human concerns: they are never en- 
tirely favourable; and very rarely are they 
utterly desperate —National aflairs parti- 
cipate in the same character. Whenever 
good predominates, a nation has cause to 
be thankful; especially, when, notwith- 
standing the calamities of war, war of 
long continuance, and distinguished by un- 
usual ferocity, good predominates, let the 
praises due to Divine Providence be freely 
offered: may they also be graciously ac- 
cepted} Nor Jet those who, though not 
infallible, nor free fromy the infirmities of 
human nature, have discharged the duties 
of important offices in situations of pub- 
lic trust, whether as legislators and repre- 
sentatives, as legislators by permanent 
character and hereditary station, or as 
statesmen called to highly responsible si- 
tuations in times of difficulty and perplexi- 
ties,—let_not any of these be deprived of 
that due share of applause which is one 
incitement to virtuous deeds, and to which 
vittue may lawfully look for part of its 
reward. 

We have ever been ready to acknow- 
ledge that some of the sources of welfare 
to this country have suffered, must have 
suffered, by the operations of war. No hu- 
man foresight or power can effectually 
prevent this, It may be regretted, it may 
be remedied, but avoided itcannot be, Our 
hearts are not steeled against scenes of dis- 
tress, nor unaffected by emotions of pity. 
We know that individuals suffer. Never- 
theless, if we advert for a moment to what 
might have taken place; let us reflect what 
must have been the situation of this 
country, had it shrank from the operation 
of the principle of raising a great propor- 
tion of the taxes necessary to cover the 


war expenses, within the year, Had the 
system of loans been persisted in, the 
amount of the capital added to the nation« 
al debt would have been at least onE HUN 
DRED AND EIGHTY MILLIONS OF STER- 
LING MONEY, ADDITIONAL; making in al) 
nearly NINE HUNDRED MILLIONS OF STER- 
LING MoNzy: and the rnTerREst of this 
sum would have been EIGHT MILLIONS 
AND A HALF, ADDITIONAL; making in all 
THIRTY SEVEN MILLIONS, at feast, of 
sterling money, per annum. If our ship- 
ping be, at present, diminished by one 
thousand, by how many would they have 
been diminished under that additional load 
of debt? If the prices of the necessaries 
of life are raised, so as to be felt severely 
by the middling classes of our people now, 
to what privations must these classes have 
been reduced under the hopeless necessity 
of paying an annual interest of such an 
immense amount! If now there be sun- 
dry liberal arts, in a debilitated condition 5 
if there be many worthy persons who 
struggle through life, with less remission 
than their virtues deserve; if the number 
of our poor increase, and the rate for maine 
taining them be most alarmingly augmeut- 
ed, — nevertheless, let us derive consolation 
from the contrast of what is with what 
might be; and temper the sensations by 
which we are assailed, by considerations 
of those severities, and exacerbations from 
which this nation, as anation, has hither 
to been happily exempted. 


We find ourselves under the necessity 
of again adverting to the immense extent 
of the concerns of Britain as our apology 
for closing these remarks without pursuing 
them farther. Even to mark the distinc 
tions necessary to be kept in mind, in or- 
der to understand the paper now present 
ed, is litte other than the task of com- 
pressing the Iliad into a nutshell. The 
Public we trust will accept with favour 
this attempt,—for it only assumes the 
humble character of an attempt—to ren- 
der this official document subservient to 
the purposes of general information; and 
to call the public attention to some of the 
inferences which it is adapted to support. 
It appeared to us so important that we stop- 
ped the press last month, to insert detach= 
ed parts of it: we now have given it ens 
tire. For tables very proper to be consi- 


‘dered in connection with the present ar- 


ticle, vide p. 757. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON FINANCE. 


(Presented to Hon. House of Commons, and 
ordered to be printed, 20th June 1809.) © 


[Compare Panorama, Val. VI. p. 802.] 


1. The Total Amount of Public Funded Debt 
of Great Britain, Feb. 1, 1803, was 567,008,9781. ; 
—of which 67,255,915l. had been purchased by 
Commissioners for Reduction of National Debt, 
and 19,180,5871. had been transferred to them on 
account of Land Tax Redeemed ; leaving unre- 
deemed 480,572,4761.:—The Amount of. An- 
nuities charged on Great Britain (after deducting 
what had fallen in) was, Feb. 1, 1803, in Short 
Annuities and Annuities for Lives, 539,9791., in 
Long Annuities, 1,015,410. 

2. The Total Amount of Public Funded Debt 
created in Great Britain for Account of Ireland 
Feb. 1, 1893, was 22,348,000i.;—of which had 
been purchased by Commissioners for Reduction 
of National Debt 1,123,415l.; leaving unredeem- 
ed 21,224.585l.with Long Annuities tothe amount 
of 9,7911. 

8. The Total Amount of Public Funded Debt 
created in Great Britain for Account of Emperor 
of Germany, Feb. 1, 1803, was 7,502,6331. 5— 
375,1371. had been purchased by Commissioners 
for Reduction of National Debt; leaving unre- 
deemed 7,127,496]. with Annuities to the 
amount of 230,000]. which wil! expire in 1819, 


4. The Amount of Outstanding Demands un- 
provided for, Jan. 5, 1803, exclusive of Unfunded 
Debt, and of Anticipation of certain Duties an- 
nually voted, was 592,6301. Deficiency of Ways 
and Means for 1802 was 171,431]. ;—making un- 
provided for, Jan. 5, 1803, the sum of 764,0611. 


5. The Unfunded Debt, in Exchequer Bills 
unprovided for, or charged on Funds insuffi- 
cient, Jan. 5, 1803, was 9,827,400]. including 
3,000,0001. in the Bank, which bore no Intezest, 
in consideration of the renewal of the Charter. 

TheUnfunced Debt in Navy Bills Jan. 5, 1803, 
was 3,105,648]. 

6. The Total Amount of Public Funded Debt 
of Great Britain, including 18,072,0001. charg- 
ed on the War Taxes in 1807, Feb. 1, 1809, was 
701,229,514l.; whereof 141,808,116]. had been 
purchased by the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of National ‘Debt; and 23,214,3951. had 
been transferred to them on account of Land Tax 
redeemed, and 465,951]. by Purchasers of Life 
Annuities, leaving unredeemed 535,741,052I. 
The Amount of Annuities charged on Great Bri- 
tain (deducting such as have fallen in) was, on 
Feb. 1, 1809, in Short Annuities and Annuities for 
Lives, 98,0861. including 32,5141. granted in con- 
sideration of Stock transferred to the Commission- 
ers, and in Lung Annuities 1,047,494]. A fur- 
ther Debt of 21,278,122]. Capital Stock, and 
51.2331. Long Annuities, has been created by 
the Sums borrowed and Exchequer Bills funded 
mn the present Session of Parliament, outof which 
69,8671. Five-per-cent. Annuities of 1797 have 
been paid off. 


7. The Total Amount of Pullic Funded Debt 
cxeated in Great Britain for Account of Ireland, 


Feb. 1, 1809, was 50,094,0001.3 of which had 
been purchased by Commissioners for Reduction 
of National Debt, 5,580,3891., leaving Funded 
44,513,6111. with Long Annuities to the Amount 
of 91,208]. A further Debt of 3,600,000!. Capi- 
tal Stock, and 13,2501. Long Annuities, has been 
created by Sums borrowed in the pre-ent Session 
in Great Britain on Account of Ireland. 


8. The Total Amount of Public Funded Debt 
created in Great Britain ior Account of Emperor 
of Germany, Feb.1, 1809, was 7,502,633l. ; — 
of which 924,236i. had been purchased by Com- 
missioners for Reduction of National Debt, leav~ 
ing Funded 6,578,397]. with Annuities to the 
Amount of 230,0001. which will expire in 1820. 


9. The Amount of Outstanding Demands un- 
provided for, Jan.5, 1809, exclusive of Unfund- 
ed Debt, and of Anticipation of certain Duties 
annually voted, was 1,586,5811.;—.he whole of 
which has been paid off, or provided for in the 
present Session. 


10. On Jan. 5, 1809, there were 358,000]. in 
Exchequer Bills charged on Malt Duties 1807, to 
the Discharge of which those Duties were insuf- 
ficient; 17,659,700!. charged on the Aids of 
1809 ; 3,000,000!. held by the Bank at 3-per- 
cent. in Consideration of the renewal of the Char- 
ter, and 3,000,000!. on which an advance was 
made by the Bank without Interest, in 1808 ; 
making a Total of Exchequer Bills unprovided 
for, of 24,017,700!.;—of which Sum 7,932,100]. 
have been funded in the present Session; and 
further issues to the Amount of 7,510,7001, have 
been authorized by Parliament for 4809. 

The Unfunded Debt in Navy Bills Jan. 5, 
1809, was 7,221,167]. 


11. The variations in the Public Debt between 
Feb. 1, 1803 and Feb. 1, 1810, being seven 
years of War, may be estimated as follows: 

The Public Funded Debt of Great Britain, unre- 
deemed, which on Feb. 1, 1803 was 480,572,476I. 
will amount to about 541,500,000]. after deduct- 
ing about 14,500,0001. for the operation of the 
Sinking Fund and the Redemption of the Land Tax 
during the current year; and about 1,000,000!. 
for Stock transferred on Account of Life Annui- 
ties ; being an iucrease of Capital Stock of about 
61,000,0001. 

The public Funded Debt created in Great Britain 
for account of Ireland, unredeemed, which, Feb. 
1, 1803, was 21,224,585!., will amount to 
47,000,0001., after deducting 1,110,00CI. for the 
operation of the Sinking Fund during the year ; 
being an increase of Capital Stock of 25,775,415!. 

The Long Annuities of Great Britain, which, 
Feb. 1, 1863, were 1,015,410]., will amountto 
1,099,7271.; being an increase of Annual Charge 
of 83,317). 

The Long Annuities created in Great Britain 
for. account of Ireland, which, Feb. 1, 1803, 
were 9,791}. will amount to 91,2071. ; being an 
increase of Annual Charge of 81,4161. 

The Unfunded Debt in Exchequer Bills, 
which, Jan. 5, 1803, was 9,827,4001., will 
amount to 27,000,0C0l. ; being an increase of 
17,172,6001. 

The Unfunded Debt in Navy Bills, which, 
Jan. 5, 1803, was 3,105,6481., will, supposing 
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itto be the same as Jan. 5, 1809, amount to 
7,221,1671.; being an increase of 4,115,519], 

The Funded Debt, created in Great Britain for 
Account of Emperor of Germany, Unredeemed, 
which, Feb. 1, 1803, was 7,127,4961, will be 
reduced to 6,477,0001., after deducting 101,0001. 
for the operation of the Sinking Fund during the 
current year; being a diminution of Capital 
Stock of 650,496l. 

The Short Annuities of Great Britain, and An- 
nuities for Lives, which Feb. 1, 1803, were 
539,9791., will be reduced to about 170,0001., 
supposing 70,0001, to be further granted for Stock 
transferred to the Commissioners ; being a dimi- 
nution of Annual Charge of about 370,0001, 

The Sum applicable to the Redemption of 
Debt, which, Feb. 1, 1803, was for Debt of 
Great Britain, 5,834,9861. ; for Debt created in 
Great Britain for Account of Ireland, 258,434l, 3 
for Debt created in Great Britain for Account 
of Emperor of Germany, 47,9471.3; Total 
6,141,3671.; will amount to 10,524,0001. for 
Debt of Great Britain; 743,432l. for Debt 
created in Great Britaia for Account of Ireland ; 
67.3181. for Debt created in Great Britain for 
Account of Emperor of Germany ;—Total 
11,334,7401. increase 5,193,3731. 


12. The Annual Charge on Account of Pub- 
lic Funded Debt of Great-Britain, after deducting 
Charges of Management on Loans redeemed by 
Commissioners for Reduction of National Debt, 
and Interest and Charges of Management on Stock 
transferred for Redemption of Land Tax, Feb. 
1, 1803, was 23,510,967]. ; and Feb. 1, 1809, 
was 28,848,9991.; further Charge incurred on 
Account of Stock created in present Session, 
1,143,5661. 


13. The Sum Annually applicable to Reduc- 
tion of National Debt of Great Britain, for 1803, 
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Permanent Taxes, 


\ 
1793 CC ee 
1794 
1795 
1797 ee 


1798 te 


1,343,157 ee eter 
1,312,497 ee 


637,772 ; 


1799 128,093 


1800 
1801 


1803 
1804 
1805 ee 


1806 439,994 
1807 ee Nil. 


946,362 


4,817,333 
ustoms ani 

536,641 Property Tax.... 

1,101,236 Customs...... 


Excise.. 7,391 


1,326,772 Property 
Customs and Excise 667,204 
Property ....... 
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was 6,311,5261.; being about 1-77th part of 
Debt existing in 1803, and may, for 1809, be 
estimated at 10,524,0001. being about 1-5lst part 
of Debt in 1809. 


14. The Total Net Produce of Permanent 
Taxes in the year ending Jan. 5, 1803, was 
28,246,6811. including 715,3231. paid for Boun- 
ties on Corn and Rice imported 1802 ; and Jan. 
5, 1809, the Total Net Produce of Permanent 
Taxes was 32,380,2121. 


15. The Net Produce of the War Taxes was, 
in the year ending April 5, 1804, 
Customs and Excise... £3,377,442 
Property Tax "363,877 3,741,319 
1805, April5. ——— 
Customs and Excise.. £7,868,078 t 
Property Tax 3,919,108 11,787,186 
1806, April 5. : 
Customs and Excise. £8,496,550 
Property Tax 4,481,958 12,978,508 
1807, April 5. 
ustoms and Excise... £9,305,799 
Property Tax .... 7,000,082 ‘ 16,305,881 
1808, April 5 
Customs and Excise .. £9,018,225 
Property Tax ....... 10,817,595 19,835,820 
1809, April 5. 
Customs and Excise.. 8,806,899 
Property Tax...... 11,279,423 


20,086,322 


Net Assessment of Property Tax, Average of 
1806, 1807, and 1808, was 11,334,838I. 


16. The Net Produce of New and Additional 
Duties imposed each Year, from Jan. 5, 1793 
to the present Year, on an Average of two Years 
last past, or of two last Years, whereof a separate 
Account has been laid before Parliament, was 
respectively 


War Taxes. Total. 


ee es ee es se 1,343,157 


Aid and Contributions collected 
in several years 
Convoy Duty, Ave- 
rage of 2years. 
Income Duty, Ave- 

rage of 3 years.. : 


1,216,251 


6,552,154 6,680,247 
5:335,903 


954 12,046,619 12,583,260 


++ ++ 4;054,665 
ee 704,674 1,805,910 
eevee 1,464,211 25790983 


Nil. 
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17. The Official Value of all Imports into 
Great Britain, in the Year ending Jan. 5, 1803, 
was 31,442,3181.; and on an Average of Six 
Years, ending Jan. 5, 1803, was 28,419,6261. 

The Official Value of all Imports into Great Bri- 
tain in Year ending Jan. 5, 1809, supposing Im- 
ports from East Indies (of which no Account yet 
made up) to be same as preceding Year, was 
27,186,0251. and on an Average of Six Years, 
ending Jan. 5, 1809, was 28,735,862. 


18. The Official Value of British Manufac- 
tures, exported from Great Britain in the Year 
ending Jan. 5. 1803, was 26.993,1291. ; and on 
an Average of Six Years, ending Jaa. 5, 1803, 
wes 22 ,942,800I. 

Official Value of British Manufactures ex- 
poet from Great Britain in the Year ending Jan. 
5. 1809, was 26,692,2881.; and on an Ave- 
regeof Six Years, ending Jan, 5, 1809, was 
25,076,425! 

The Real Value of British Manufactures export- 
¢din the Year ending Jan. 5, 1803, may be esti- 
mated at 48,500,533|.; and in the year ending 
Jan. 5, 1809, at 40, 88] 26711. 


The Official Value of Foreign Merchandize 
elena from Great Britain in the Year ending 
Jan. 5, 1803, was 14,418,837]., and on an Ave- 
fage of Six Years, ending Jan. 5, 1803, was 
11,651,333]. 

The Official Value of Irish Produce and Ma- 
nufactures exported from Great Britain in the year 
ending Jan. 5, 1809, was 464,4041., and of 
Foreign Merchandize was 7,398,803!.; and on 
an Average of Three Years, ending Jan, 5, 1809, 
the Export of Irish Produce was 362,952I., 
and of Foreign Merchandize, 8,431,3321. 


20. In the Year ending Jan. 5, 1803, the 
number of British Vessels entered Inwards in 
-Great Britain, was 13,622 ; their Tonnage, 
1,793,333 ; their Number of "Men 108,669 :— 
the Number of British Vessels cleared Outwards 
was 13,012; their Tonnage, 1,625,966 5 their 

. Number of-Men 102,427. 

e Inthe Year ending Jan. 5, 1803, the Num- 
ber of Foreign Vessels entered Inwards in Great 
Britain, was 3,733; their Tonnage, 480,241; 
their Number of Men 27,737 :—the Number of 
Foreign Vessels cleared Outwards was 3,352; 
ol Tonnage, 461,823; their Number of Men 


26,749. 


” In the Year ending Jan. 5, 1809, the Number of 
British Ships entered Inwards in Great Britain, 
was 11,305.; their Tonnage, 1,311,966 ; their 
Number of Men, 82,617 :—the Number. of 
British Ships cleared Outwards, was 11,917; 
their 1,372,261 5 thelr Number of 
Men 89,60 

In the ea ending Jan. 5, 1809, the Num-~ 
ber of Foreign Ships entered Inwards in Great 
Britain, was 1,926; their Tonnage, 283,657 ; 


their Number of Men 15,540 :—the Number of . 
>t Trish’ Currency, ° funded in Great Britain, was 


Foreign Ships cleared Outwasds, was 1,892 ; 
thei; Tonnage. 282,145 5 their. Number of Men 
35,611. 

@1. The Number of British Ships built and 
vegistéred in the several Ports of she an Em- 
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1803, Jan. 5, was 1,281 Tonnage 137,508 
1804, Jan. 5, 3,402 138,349 
1805, Jan. 5, 991 

1806, Jan. 5, 966 . 

1808, Jan. 5, .... 770 

1809, Jan. 5, 542 52,146 


22. The Total Sum to be provided by Great 
Britain, for 1809, may be estimated as follows: 
Interest of Public Funded Debt, 

and Charges of Management and 

Sinking Fund, Feb. f, 1809 .... 28,848,999 
Interest, Charges of Management, &e. 

to be paid “between Feb. 1, 1809, 

and Jan. 5, 1810, on Stock created 

in present Session ...... 
Interest of Imperial Loan 
Civil Government of Scotland, Jan. 

Collections and Management of Re- 

venue estimated Jan. 5, 18Q9.... 
Proportion for Great Britain of Civil 

List and Charges Jan. 5, 1809, 

15-17ths.. 
Supplies’ voted 1809, 

Great Britain exclu- 

Sively .... 
Great Britain 

and Ireland 51 1934,2121, 
Deduct pro- 
portion of 
Supplies and 
Civil List de- 
frayed byIre- 
jand,i5-17th 6,273,966 
45,660,246 
47,587,324 


Total 


sees 


cree ee 


809,000 
495,963 


1,301,139 
2,816,568 


- 


1,240,193 


1 1927 30781, 


ee 


9,186 


£33.09 


23. Funds applicable to diggharge the samg¢ 


for 1809, viz. 
Gross Receipt of Permanent Re- : 


venue, Jan. 5, 1809.. . £40,976,075 
Estimated further Produce, 
in 1808 ......... 
to Jan. 5, 1810 . 

Small Branches Revenue .. 
Lott@y, Deducting Ireland......++ 
War ‘Taxes, April, 5, 1810.. 
Advance to Portugal, to be repaid .. 
Surplus of Ways and Means 1808 .. 
Exchequer Bills to be issued... ++ 


Taxes 


19,000,00 
~ 150,000 
11,000,000 
2;757,352 
7,510,700 


Total 2£34,545,342 


ee 


24. The Total Amount of Public Funded Debt 
of Ireland, Feb. 1, 1803, including 26,268,667). 


39,541,258. of which 2,446,794). had been 
purchased by Commissioners for Keduction of, 
National Debt, leaving unredeemed 37.394,464l. 
the Amount of Annuities payable by Ireland, 
after deducting what had fallen in, was, in An- 
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nuities for Lives by Survivorship, 48,9001, and 
in Annuities for terms of Years 80,525]. 

25. The Amount of Unfunded Debt and de- 
mands outstanding in Ireland Jan. 5, 1803, was 
1,492,6871. 

26. The Total Amount of Public Funded Debt 
of Ireland, including 56,326,8341. funded in 
Great Britain, Feb. 1, 1809, was 76,110,856], 
Irish Currency, of which 9,008,8291. had been 
purchased by Commissioners for Reduction of 
the National Debt,—— leaving unredeemed 
67,102,0271. ; Amount of Annuities payab'e by 
Jreland Feb. 1, 1809, was in Annuities for Lives by 
Survivorship 48,900]. ; in Annuities for terms of 
Years 168,726i.; a further Debt will be created 
dy Loans raised in the present Session, 5,400,000]. 
Capital Stock, and 14,354!. Long Annuity. 

27. The Amount of Unfunded Debt and De- 
mands in Ireland, Jan. 5, 1899 was 570,744). ; 
a farther Unfunded Debt will be creared by Loans 
aaised in the present Session of 114,062!. 


28. The Annual) Charge on account of Interest, 
Management and Redemption of Public Funded 
Debt of Ireland, including 129,4251. for Annui- 
ties, Feb. 1, 1803, was 1,997,451]. and Feb. 
1, 1809, was 3,663,321]. including 217,626, 
for Annuities ; further Charge, incurred on ac- 
count of Sums borrowed in the present Session 
264,000). 

29. The variations in the Public Debt of Ire- 
land between Feb. 1, 1803 and Feb. 1, 1810, 

~ being seven years of War, may be estimated as 
follows: 

Public Funded Debt of Treland unredeemed, 
Feb 1, 1803, was 37,394,4641. Irish Currency, 
will amount io about 70,700,0001. after deduct- 
ing 1,800,0001. for the operation of the Sinking 
Fund during the current year 3 increase about 
33,300,000). 

Untunded Debts and Demands outstanding Jan. 
§; 1810, supposed equal to Jan. 5, 1809, will 
amount to about 684,8091. 3 diminution $07,878}. 

30. The Sum applicable to redemption of 
Pablic Funded Debt of Ireland, which Feb. 1, 
1803 was 464,1981. being about 1-Séch part of 
the the nunredeermed Debt, was, Feb. 1, 1809, 
1,282,354]. being about 1-52nd part of the un 
redeemed Debt, and may be estimated Feb. 1, 
1810 about 1,396,000). 


31. The Total Net Payments into the Exche- 
quer on account the Ordinary Revenue of Ireland, 
in the year ending Jan. 5, 1803, was 3.314,2931. 
and in the year ending Jan. 5, 1809, 4,571,250], 

32. The Official Value of all Imports into 
Ireland, in the year ending Jan. 5, 1803, was 
6,087,7411.—And, Official Value of all Imports 
into Ireland, in the year ending Jan. 5, 18v9, 
was 7,129,5071. 


33. The Official Value of Irish Produce and 
Manufactures exported in the year ending Jan, 
5s 1803, was 4,876,0701. Real Value 8,276,8171. 

The Official Value of Irish Produce and Ma- 
nufactures exported in the year ending Jan. 5, 
1809, was 5,696,8971. real Value 12,577,517]. 

Official Value of Foreign Merchandize export- 
¢4 from Ireland in the year ending Jan. 5, 1803, 
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was 212,2081, 5 in the year endinz Jan. 5, 1809, 
was 235,694). 


34. In the year ending Jan.5,1803, the number 
of Irish Vessels which entered Inwards in Jre- 
land, was 1,408 ; their Tonnage, 98,101 ; their 
Men 7,001; British Vessels, 5,826; their 
Tonnage, 535,319 ; their Men, 31,805: Foreign 
Vessels, 3663; their ‘Yonnage 58,560 3 their 
Men 3,791. 


Inthe year ending Jan. 5, 1809, the number 
of Irish Vessels entered Inwards was 1,583 5 
their Tonnage, 111,614 their Men 7,485 
British Vessels, 7,189 3 their Tonnage, 696,403; 
their Men, 38,4256 :—Number of Foreign Ves- 
sels, 159; their Tonnage 25,356; their Men, 
1,580. 


35. The Total Amount of the Public Expendi- 
ture of Great Britain, exclusive of the Charge of 
Loan raised for, the service of Ireland, for ten 
years, ending Jan. 5, 1803, comprising the whole 
period of the War terminated by the Peace of 
Amiens, may be stated at about 503,378,5401. ; 
whereof 178,520,454|. asose from the Charge of 
the Public Funded and unfunded Debt, and 
324,858,086]. from all other Services; about 
241,909,953]. was raised by the Ordinary Reve- 
nue and Incidental Payments of different kinds ; 
About 32,679,G001. by Extraordinary War ‘Laxes: 
220,095,6071. by Additiors to the Public Funded 
Debt :—3,000,0001. by an Advance fiom the 
Bank without Interest, in consideration of the 
renewal of the Charter;—and an Advance of 
3,000,0001. from the Bank in 1798, of which 
1, 500,000]. was repaid in 1803. 


36. The Total Amount of the Public Expendi- 
ture of Great Britain, exclusive of Ckarge of Loans 
raised for the service of ireland, for six years, end- 
ing Jan. 5, 1809, being the six first years of 
the present War, may be stated at about 
395.945,5991. whereof 166,445,052]. arose 
trom the Charge of the Public Funded and Un- 
funded Debt, and 229,701,647]. from all othss 
Services 3 about 224,403,222!. has been raised 
by the ordinary Revenue and incidental Payments 
of various kinds,— 92,240,000 by extraordinary 
War Taxes,—81,168,4181. by Additions to the 
Public Funded Debt, and,—3,500,C00]. by an 
Advance without Interest from the Bank. 


37. If the Sum raised by War Taxes pre- 
viously tothe Peace of Amiens, had been added 
to the Loans of each year, and raised at the 
same raie at which such Loans were actually 
raised, in each year respectively, a further Charge 
would have been incurred, of 48,678,6001, Ca- 
pital Stock, and 1,850,0001. Annual Charge te 
be raised by Permanent Taxes, 


38. If the Sum raised by Wat Taxes during 
the first six years of the present War, had been 
added to the Loan of each year, and raised at 
the same rate at which such Loans were actualiy” 
raised in cach year, a further Charge would have 
been incurred, of 132,669,000]. Capital. Stock, 
and 6,755,000!. Annual Charge to. be raised by 
Permanent Taxes, 


| 


Travels through the South of France, and 
in the Interior of the Provinces of Pro- 
vence and Languedoc, in the Years 1807 
and 1808, by a Route never before per- 
formed, being along the Banks of the 
Loire, the Isere, and the Garonne, through 
the greater Part of their Course. Made 
by Permission of the French Government. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Pinkney, of the 
North American Native Rangers.  4to. 
pp- 282. Price £1.1s. London, Purday 
and Son, 1809. ; 

Wuar a dissatisfied generation is that 
of the Critics! The very volume before 
ws, although we have perused it with 
pleasure, cannot escape a reprimand; and 
even perhaps may be deemed censurable. 

It is certainly as impolitic, as it is unpo- 

Jite, for a book to thrust. itself on the 

reader without a single word of introduc- 

tion, preface, apology, or address. In 
this instance, we know not whether the 
present be an original edition, or reprint- 
ed from an American copy; nor, if it ke 
the former, for what reasons England is 
first favoured with it. In this we blame 
the author ; but, we confess, that we no 

Jess blame ourselves for wishing to 

find in a traveller information which we 

have no reason to suppose it was his object 
to obtain, nor was it, probably, in his power. 

The condition of the people in the South 
of France, or indeed in any part of that 

kingdom, so lately as in the years 1807, 

1808, excites an interest which is highly 

favourable to a writer. Happily for him- 

self this traveller pursued a route through 
the most enchanting districts of France : 
districts proverbially known as the resi- 
dence of health, and amenity ; as the abode 
of the goddess of love, and guielé de coeur. 


Mr. Pinkney left Baltimore in America 
for Liverpool, in April 1807: from 
Liverpool he visited London ; and, the 
vessel having some connexions in Calais, 
he entered France by that port: whence 
he travelled by the direct road to Paris. 
At Paris he remained a short time; and 
quitted that city in company with Mr. 
Younge, the confidential secretary to Mr. 
Armstrong the American ambassador, the 
Jady of Mr. Younge, herself a French 
woman, and her niece Mademoiselle St. 


Sillery, who, “‘ with the single exception. 


ef her aunt, was the handsomest woman 
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he had yet seen in France.” We must 
state, for the information of our readers, 
that Madame Younge was the niece of 
our friend M. Lally Tollendal, so well 
known by his tragedy of Strafford, his 
Pleadings for the reversal of his father’s 
sentence, in which he succeeded, some 
years after his father’s death; and lastly, 
for his eloquent Plaidoyer for the unfortus 
nate Louis XVI.—We understand that he 
is now a Préfet of the Corsican! !!.... 

The route taken by this agreeable society 
was by Chartres, Nantes, Tours, Blois, 
Nevers, and Moulins, to Lyons: from 
Lyons to Avignon, Aix and Marseilles, 
where our author's tour terminated, and 
he embarked for America. 

For a journey of pleasure nothing could 
be better selected than the route, the com- 
pany, and the season; for a journey of 
information, we should have chosen ano- 
ther course. Unluckily, too, towards 
the close of the excursion, when our aus 
thor enters on provinces the state of which 
we particularly desire to know, his time 
is shortened by events ; and he travels 
most rapidly, where we could have most 
earnestly requested his siay. For so long 
a time have we been excluded from the 
South of France, that descriptions of that 
country are now recommended by their 
novelty ; and we are curious to be inform- 
ed to what degree the character of the 
people is affected by the scenes they have 
witnessed. In truth, however, it has 
sustained scarcely any perceptible varia= 
tion; and Mr. P. informs us, that it isa 
standing rule in France to forget as much 
as possible the Ulessings of the French Re- 
volution ; and to waive that discourse 
which might lead to the recollection of 
them. ‘With this rule we also shall come 
ply ; and shall avail ourselves of the deli- 
neations of Mr. P. (which we know b 
recollection to be faithful), to furnis 
materials for an estimate of the present 
state of that part of the kingdom of 
France. 

A stranger, whether Briton or Ameri- 
can, would naturally be startled at the high 
value of money, as expressed in the rela 
tive ci. apness of land, and of the necessa= 
ries of iite (produced on the spot) throughs 
out France. When Mr. P. tells us, that, 
at Angers, he found ‘ the prices of beef 
and mutton to be about 2d. per 1b; a fowl 
5d. ; turkies, when in season, from 18d. 
to 2s. ; bread about 1gd.alb; and vegetae 
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bles, greens, &c. cheap toa degree; a 
good house about six dowis per year; and 
a mansion fit for a prince (for there are 
someof them, ut without inhabitants) 
from forty to fifty louis, including from 
30 to 40 acres of'land without the walls,” 
—we are by no means surprized at his in- 
ference ‘‘what a situation for aresidence !” 
When he finds darge estates to be sold for 
a trifle; so as to ‘ clear the purchase 
money in five years,"—that he should be 
even tempted to speculate on what advan- 
tages they offer, appears to us very natu- 
ral. But, his good sense was too effi- 
cient not to lead him toexamine thereverse 
of the medal ; and to state the per contra: 
which he does on several occasions. We 
select what he says of the country around 
Clermont, because on that occasion he 
discusses this subject at some length. 


The same scenery continues with little 
variation to Clermont, the country improving 
and the roads becoming worse. In this in- 
terval, however, I passed several chateaux in 
ruins, and several farms and houses, on 
which were affixed notices that they were to 
be lett or sold. On inquiring the rent and 
purchase of one of them, I found it to be sc 
cheap, that could I have reconciled myself 
to French manners, and promised myself any 
suitable assistance from French labourers, [ 
should have seriously thought of making a 
.purchase, An estate of eleven hundred acres, 
seven hundred of which were in culture, the 
remainder wood and heath, was offered for 
sale for 8000 louis. The mansion-house 
was indeed in ruin beyond the possibility of 
repair, but the land, under proper cultivation, 
would have paid twenty-five per cent on the 
purchase money. The main point of such 
purchases, however, is contained in these 
words : «* Under proper cultivation.” Nothing 
1s so absurd as the expectation of a foreign 
purchaser, and particularly of a gentleman, 
that he will be able to transfer the improved 
system of cultivation of his own country 
into a kingdom at least a century behind the 
former. As far as his own manual labour 
goes, as far as he will take the plough, the 
harrow, and the broadcast himself, so far 
may he procure the execution’ of his own 
ideas. But itis in vain to endeavour to infuse 
this knowledge or this practice into French 
labourers ; you might as well put a pen in 
the hand of a Hottentot, and expect him to 
write his name. The ill success of half the 
foreign purchasers must be imputed to this 
oversight. An American or an Englishman 
passes over a French or German farm, and 
sees land of the most productive powers re- 
duced to sterility by slovenly management. 
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A suggestion immediately arises in his mind 
—how much might this land be made to pro- 
duce under a more intelligent cultivation ? 
Full of this idea he perhaps inquires the 
price, and finding it about one-tenth of what 
such land would cost in England, immediate- 
ly makes his purchase, settles, and begins 
his operations. Here his eyes are soon opened, 
He must send to England for all his imple- 
ments; and even then his French Jabourers 
neither can nor will learn the use of them, 
An English ploughman becomes necessary 5 
the English ploughman accordingly comes, 
but shortly becomes miserable amongst French 
habits and French fellow-labourers. 


In this manner have failed innumerable 
attempts of this kind within my own know- 
ledge. It is impossible to transplant the 
whole of the system of one country into 
another. The English or the American far- 
mer may emigrate and settle in France, and 
bring over his English plough and English 
habits, but he will still find a French soil, a 
French climate, French markets, and French 
labourers. The course of his crops will be 
disturbed by the necessity of some subservience 
to the peculiar wants of the country and the 
demands of the market. He cannot, for 
example, persevere in his turnips, where he 
can find no cattle to eat them, no ‘purchasers 
for his cattle, and where, from the opeyness 
of the climate in winter, the crop must ne- 
cessarily rot before he can consume it. For 
the same reason, his clover cultivation be- 
coines as useless. ‘To say all in a word, I 
know not how an English or an American 
farmer could make a favourable purchase in 
France, though the Freuch government should 
come forward with its protection. The ha- 
bits of the country have become so accom- 
modated to its agriculture, that they each 
mutually support the other, and a more im- 
proved system can only be introduced in the 
ea in which these national habits can 

e fundamentally changed. But such chan- 
ges must necessarily be gradual and slow, and 
must not be reckoned upon by an individual. 


If these reasonings be applicable to 
a part of France between the British 
Channel and the capital, we may assure 
ourselves that the interior and southern 
districts offer ample confirmation of 
them : and Mr. P. repeatedly, and even 
frequently, finds such instances, 


I have frequently had occasion to speak of 
the slovenly agriculture of the French far- 
mers; and I am sorry to have to add, that 
the fertility of the provinces of Nivernois 
and the Bourbonnois is rather to be imputed 
to the felicity of their soil and climate than 
to their cultivation. ‘There is certainly a 
vast proportion of waste land in these provine 
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ees, which only remains waste because the 
French landlords and farmers want the know- 
ledge to bring it into cultivation. Many 
hundreds of acres are*lett at about twelve 
sols (sixpence) per acre, and wouid be sold at 
about a louis d’or, which in three years, 
under English management, would be richly 
worth thirty pounds. What acountry would 
this be to purchase in, if with himself an 
Englishman or an American could transport 
his own labourers and ideas! But nothing is 
to be done without assistance. 


Our estimate of the cheapness of com- 
modities in France must be restricted to 
the home produce. What the land af- 
fords, having no easy conveyance to 
other parts, no demand from any distance 
to give it value, must either be consumed 
on the spot or wasted. Of what vast 
profit, then, would be the superior hus- 
bandry of England, if, after the crop 
was produced, it proved to be redundant ? 
Tt might stock the public granary in one 
year ; but, what, beside the pleasure of 
producing it, would prompt the exertions 
necessary to.a second abundance. 

Provisions (says Mr. P.) are incom.parably 
cheap at Valence and in its vicinity. Zrade, 
however, seemed very slack; the shops were 
on the smallest possible scale; and every 
thing which was not produced in the neigh- 
tourhood was enormously dear. Groceries 
tn France are nearly twice the price which 
they bear in England. 1 made some inqui- 
ries as to the rent of land. On large farms 
it is about five or seven shillings English 
money peracre. ‘Tie agriculture seemed very 
indifferent. 


Mr. P. observes that ** in large pur- 
chases land is very cheap: in smail 
purchases very dear.” He ascribes this 
dearness of small purchases “ to the 
strong repugnance of the small pro- 
prietors to part with their paternal lands.” 
We account for it on a different principle. 
Where capital is extremely scarce, and 
where there are no capitalists, or none 
who venture on speculations, smal] pro- 
perties may find many purchasers; but 
estates demanding the payment of some 
thousands of pounds will be offered at a 
cheap rate, from absolute want of ‘ the 
needful.” The price must be an irresist- 
ible temptation, by its lowness, before 
there can be any hope of the commodity 
being disposed of. 


This want of capital pervades the com- | 


mercial establishments of France; it is 


ene of the evils produced by the Revolu- 


tion, the effects of which will long be 
felt severely. This is one principle in 
explanation of the anomaly which puz~ 
zled our author at Abbeville, where he 
found the French broadcloths dearer than 
English of the same quality. 


Abbeville, which I reached in good time 
for the table White, which is held on every 
market day, is a populous buta most unplea- 
saut town. The inhabitants are stated to 
exceed 22,000; but I do not conceive that 
they can amount to one half of that number. 
The town has a most ruinous appearance, 
from the circumstance of many of the houses 
being built with wood; and by the forias of 
the windows and the doors, some of them 
must be very ancient. There are two or 
three manufactories of cloth, but none of 
them were in a flourishing condition. I went 
to visit that of Vanrobais, jestablished by 
Louis XIV. and which still continues, though 
in ruins. ‘The buildings are upon a very 
large scale; but too much was attempted for 
them to execute any thing in a workmanlike 
manner There are different buildings for 
every different branch of the manufacture. 
I cannot but think, however, that they would 
have succeeded better if they had consulted 
the principle of the sub-division of labour. 
I saw likewise a manufactory of carpets, 
which seemed more flourishing. In the 
cloth manufactory, the earnings of the works 
ing manufacturers are about 30 sous per diem 
(1s. 6d.) : in the carpet manufactories, somes 
what more. The cloths, as far as I ama 
judge, seemed to me even to exceed those of 
England; but the carpets are much inferior, 
From some tnaccountable reason, however, 
the cloths were much dearcr than English 
broadcloth of the same quality. Whence 
does this happen, ina country where provie 
sions are so much cheaper? Perhaps from 
that neglect of the sub-division of Jabour 
which 1 have above noticed. 

Abbeville, like all the other principal towns 


throigh which I passed, bore melancholy: 


marks of the Revolution. The handsome 
church which stood in the market-place is in 
ruins—scarcely a stone remains on the top of 
another. Many of the best houses were shut 
up, and others of the same description evi- 
dently inhabited by people for whom they 
were not built. In many of them, one room 
ouly was inhabited ; and in others, the ses 
cond and third floors turned into granaries. 
Indeed, along the whole road from Abbeville 
to Paris, are innumerable chalcauz, which 
are now only the cells of beggars, or of the 
lowest kind of peasantry. 


He says also, speaking of Tours, 


Tours was formerly celebrated for its silk 
manufactory, and enough of it still remains 
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to invite and to gratify the curiosity of a tra- 
yeller, The attention of the French govern- 
ment is now dnintermittingly occupied in 
efforts to raise the manufactures of the king- 
dom, but whilst the war makes such lurge 
demands, trade must necessarily le cramped. 
The manufactories, however, stiil continue 
to work, and produce some beautiful flowered 
damasks, and brilliant stuffs. The weavers 
for the most part work at their own houses, 
and have so much by the piece, the silk being 
furnished them by their employers. .The 
prices vary with the pattern and quality of 
the work ; two livres per day is the average of 
what can be earned by the weavers, The 
women weave as well as the men, and their 
earnings may be estimated at about one half. 
Upon the whole, however, these manufac- 
tures are in very drooping condition, and 
are scarcely visible to a foreign visitant, un- 
less the immediate object of his inquiry. 
There is likewise a ribbon manufactory, but 
the ribbons are very inferior to those of Eng- 
land. About 1000 persons may be employed 
in these two manufactories. 


The combined operation of these caus- 
es, deficiency of mercantile capital, and 
the conversion ‘of the learning hands into 
soldiers, with the other injurious ef- 
fects of war, account for the impotent 
state of the French manufactories. Nei- 
ther will they revive, till peace inspire 
them with an energy, which capital may 
be directed to support. We may hint 
at another cause which possib!y has iis 
influence on this subject. The con- 
scripts, taken from among the reputable 
classes equally with the lower, fill the 
ranks of the army. Whatever of skill 
or taste or refinement the youth of this 
description may be supposed to possess ; 
whatever of science they may have ac- 
quired superior to the merely operative 
labourer, it falls with them in the field. 
We cannot but think, therefore, that the 
prodigious loss lately sustained by France 
on the banks of the Danube must be 
estimated much above the numerical loss 
in lives, though that be very great: it 
affects persons and families who might 
justly be deemed the strength of the state, 
as well in intellect as in exertion :—and 
if their commercial capital falls to their 
sisters, of what use is it to the state? 

We confess ourselves disappointed at 
the cursory notice taken by our traveller 
of the present condition of the city of 
Lyons. He says nothing on the late 
introduction of cotton manufactures into 
that city, nor of the transit busigess io 
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which it lately engaged: nor of the 
number of leoms, &c. now in work. He 
merely tells us, that 

The manufactories of Lyons, being con- 
fined in their supply to the home-market, are 
not in the An? state as formerly. 
They still continue, however, to work upa 
vast quantity of silk, and, on ihe return of” 
peace, would doubtless recover somewhat of 
their former prosperity. Some years since, 
the silk stockings alone worked up at Lyona 
were estimated at 1800 pair daily. The 
men are unhappily not paid in proportion to 
their industry. They commence their day’s 
labour at an unusual bour in the morning, 
aud continue it in the night, yet are unable to 
earn enough to live in plenty. 

We are now able to account for the 
fact noticed by Mr. Pinkney, that the 
English vessels at sea exceed the French 
two hundred to one: for, when we ask, 
what manufactured goods France has to 
export? to what distant countries can she 
afford toexport them at herown risque, with 
the necessary length of credit ? and consi- 
der the prevalence of the military system 
among her population, we see no prose 
pect of her speedily abounding in “< Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce.” This limi- 
tation of consumption to the neigh 
bourhood where the commodities are 
produced, contributes also to explain the 
cause of that deadness, aud want of 
passage on the high roads, which sur- 
prized our avthor. There is not that 
incessant intercourse between the ex- 
tremities of the kingdom and the capital 
in France which there is in Eugland, 
There are few principals or agents of 
commercial houses, travelling on business, 
few parties travelling on pleasure : indeed, 
we understand, that since the cards of 
citizenship, &c. lave been necessary, 
scarcely a ramlding excursion is under- 
taken. 

But, to quit these political eorisider- 
ations, and consider a little the people 
who are interested jn them :——We 
readily discern the fidelity of Mr. Pink- 
ney’s portraits of the personages with 
whom his expedition brought him ac- 
quainted. The French are little ims 
proved by their late sufferings, Ther 
pipe, they dance, they amuse themselves, 
they pass away life jovially. They are as 
licentious, as loquacious as ever: the men 
are “‘ gay and not jealous ;" the women 
are loose and not reserved. Those wha 
have any pretensions te beauty, expect 
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homage ; and those who have no beauty 
have sprightliness sand taste. Decencies 
and decorum they have none; yet religion 
is fashionable. The better class are 
dively, frank and pleasing ; thoughtless, 
but amiable : addicted to their pastimes ; 
and too volatile, in the judgment of 
philosophic Englishmen to be susceptible 
of the blessings of Magna Charta or the 
Bill of Rights: in other words, they 
talk but little politics, and are offended 
when reminded by allusion, or re- 
ference, to what they have seen or suf- 
fered, while beguiled by the Demon of 
Democracy, and misled by the Spirit of 
Destruction. 

Mr. P. has found himself at a loss to 
describe in proper terms the ingennities 
of French confectioners, and French 
conversations : he thercfore uses language 
not precisely ad rem ; and concludes his 
hints at ‘‘ naked Cupids,” “ naked Ve- 
nuses,” ‘* Leda and her swan,” by 
saying : 

A French assembly or fashionable rout, 
certainly excels an Jinglish one in elegance 
and fancy, as much as it falls short of it in 
substantial mirth. The French, it must be 
confessed, infinitely excel every other nation 
in all things connected with spectacle, and 
more or less this spectacle pervades ail their 
parties. dance, they converse, they 
sing, forexhibition, and as if they were on 
the stage. Their conversation, therefore, has 
frequently more wit than interest, and their 
dancing more vanity than mirth. ‘They seem 
in both respects to want that happy carelessness 


which pleases by being pleased. A French- 


woman is a figurante even in her chit-chat. 
These asssemblies are filled with ladies 
dressed a la Diane, & la Minerve, en Bac- 
chante, and (intentionally) Anglaise : 
the rage for every thing English main- 
tains itselfin great vigour very generally, 
especially in the more polite assemblies. 


We are agreeably surprized with the 
information, that the emigrants who have 
returned, have imported with them so 
much of the taste of our country, as to 
be distinguished among their neighbours. 

Ecures, isa village situated on a plain, which 
in its verdure, and in the fanciful disposition 
of some trees and groves, reminded me very 
strongly ofan English park. This similitude 
was increased by a inouse on the further ex- 
tremity of the village: it was situated in a 
lawn, and entirely girt around by walnut 
trees except where it fronted the road, upon 
which it opened by a neat palisadoed gate. 
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I have no doubt, though I had no means of 
verifying my opinion, that the possessor of 
‘this estate had been in England. The lawn 
was freshly mown, and the flowers,, the 
fresh-painted seats, the windows extending 
from the ceiling to the ground, and even the 
circumstance of the poultry being kept on 
the common, and prevented by a net-work 
from getting on the lawn—all these were so 
igo in the English taste, that I offered 

r. Younge any wager that the possessor had 
travelled. ‘* He is most probably a returned 
emigrant,” said Mr. Younge; ‘ it is incon- 
ceivable how much this description of men 
have done for France. The government, 
indeed, begins to understand their value, and 
the list of the proscribed is daily diminish- 
ing.” 

But we must not close our account of 
this volume without introducing our 
readers to the Court of the man who now 
holds the sovereignty over this nation: a 
nation once ardent for liberty, and, for 
amoment, vociferous in its demands of 
English liberty : happy had they under- 
stood what they desired, and known how 
to obtain and to prize it! * 


T had resolved not to leave Paris without 
seeing the Emperor, (says Mr. P.) and being 
informed that he was to hold an audience on 
the following day, I applied to Mr. Younge 
to procure my formal introduction. With 
this purpose we waited upon General Arm- 
strong, who sent my- name to the Grand 
Chamberlain with the necessary formalities. 
This formality is a certificate under the hand 
of the Ambassador, that the person soliciting 


* It isa singular circumstance, and perhaps 
unknown to the generality of our readers, 
that in the early part of the French Revolution 
two accredited agents were sent from Paris to 
London expressly for the purpose of taking 
plans of our House of Commons, that their 
Salle des Séances might be like it; and so 
particular were they in their proceedings that 
they measured with the greatest exactness the 
Speaker's chair, that AZ. le Président de 
U' Assemblée Nationale might have one exact- 
ly similar.—However we must do them the 
justice to mention that they were astonished 
at ovr manner of conducting business, and 
when they were told how much service was 
gratuitously done the country by the respective 
members’ attendanve on committees, &c. &c. 
&c. (which, like many of our own country- 
men, they had not the most distant idea of,) 
they frequently shrugged up their shoulders 
and exclaimed, quel désintéressement !—mon 
Dieu! quelle Nation—en vérité, c'est une 
grande Nation !—Téchons-nous de faire la 
méme chose ?—Edit. Pan. 
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the introduction has been introduced at his 
own -Court, or that, according to the best 
knowledge of the Ambassador, he is not a 
Merchant—a Négociant actuel. It may be 
briefly observed, however, that the French 
Négotiant answers better to the English Me- 
chanic, than to the honorable appellation, 
Merchant.—General Armstrong promised me 
avery interesting spectacle in the Imperial 
audience. ‘* It’s the most splendid Court in 
Miurope,” said he: ‘* the Court of London, 
and even of Vienna, will not bear a com- 
parison with it.” Every one agreed in the 
justice of this remark, and my curiosity was 
strongly excited. 

On the appointed day, about three o’clock, 
Mr. Younge accompanied mie to the Palace, 
where we were inimediately conducted toa 
splendid saloon, which is termed the Am- 
bassadors’ hall. Refreshments were here 
kanded round to the company, which was 
very numerous, and amongst them many 
Getman Princes in their grand court dress. 
The conversation became very general ; those 
who had seen Buonaparte describing him to 
those who were about to be introduced. 
Every one agreed that he was the most extra- 
ordinary man that Europe had produced in 
many centuries, and that even his appearance 
was in noslight degree indicative of his cha- 
racter. ‘* He possesses an eye,” said one 
gentleman, ** in which Lavater might have 
understood a hero.” Mr. Younge confirmed 
this observation, and prepared me to regard 
him with more than common attention. 

The doors of the saloon were at length 
thrown open, and some of the officers of the 
Grand Chamberlain, with white wands and 
embroidered robes and scarfs, bgwing low to 
the company, invited us, by waving their 
staves, to follow them up the grand staircase. 
Every one now arranged themselves in pairs, 
behind their respective Ambassadors, and fol- 
lowed the ushers in procession, according to 
the precedence of their respective countries, 
the Imperial, Spanish, and Neapolitan Ain- 
bassadors forming the van. ‘The staircase 
was lined on both sides with grenadiers of the 
Legion of Honour, most of whom, privates 
as well as officers, were arrayed in the order. 
The otticers, as we passed, exchanged salutes 
with the Aubassadors; and as the Imperial 
Ambassador, who led the procession, reached 
the door of the anti-chamber, two trumpeters 

_on each side played a congratulatory flourish, 
The ushers who had led us so far, now took 
their stations on each side the door, and 
others, in more splendid habits, succeeded 
them in the office of conducting us. 

We now entered the anti-chamber, in 
which was stationed the regular guard of the 
palace. We were here saluted both by pri- 
vates and officers, the Imperial Guard being 
sonsidered as part of the household. From 
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the anti-chamber we passed onwards through 
nearly a dozen most splendid apartments, and 
at length reached the presence-chamber. 

My eyes were instantly in search of the 
Emperor, who was at the farther extremity, 
surrounded by a numerous circle of officers 
and counsellors, The circle opened on our 
arrival, and withdrew behind the Emperor. 
The whole of ont company now ranged 
themselves, the Ambassadors in front, and 
their several countrymen behind their respec- 
tive Ministers. 

Buonaparte now advanced to the Imperial 
Ambassador, with whom, when present, he 
always begitis the audience. I had now an 
opportunity to regard him attentively. His 
person is below the middle size, but well 
composed ; his features regular, but in their 
tout ensemble stern and commanding ; 
complexion sallow, and his general mien mi- 
litary. He was dressed very splendidly in 
purple velvet, the coat and waistcoat embroi- 
dered with gold bees, and with the grand 
star of the Legion of Honour worked into 
the coat. 

He passed no one without notice, and to 
all the Ambassadors he spoke once or twice, 
When he reached General Armstrong, he 
asked him, Whether America could not live 
without foreizn commerce, as well as France ? 
and then added, without waiting for his 
answer, ‘* THERE IS ONE NATION IN THE 
WORLD, WHICH MUST BE TAUGHT BY Ex- 
PERIENCE, THAT HER MERCHANTS ARE NOT 
NECESSARY TO THE EXISTENCE OF ALL 
OTHER NATIONS, AND THAT: SHE CANNOT 
HOLD US ALL IN COMMERCIAL SLAVERY: 
EXGLAND Is ONLY SENSIBLE IN HER COMP 
TERS.” 


We have extracted the more freely 
from this work, because the writer cannot 
be suspected of an undue bias toward 


Britain. The result of his observations is 
indeed very strongly in favour of our 
native island; and the manners, con- 
veniencies, enjoyments which it offers, 
are rendered more grateful to a rational 
mind by contrast with the frivolities—not 
of that portion of the French nation 
which thinks of thinking, but—of the 
bulk of the people of France. 

We frankly acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to him for his communications, 
avow with readiness that we have derived 
entertainment and gratification from his 
work ; as indeed might be inferred from 
the copious extracts in which we have in- 
culged. ourselves. 


* Comptoirs—counting, houses.—Compare 
pege 960 of the present number, article Do- 
minton of the Sea. 
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Jones's History of the County of Brecknock. 
[Continued from page 669.] 

We confess that we have never been 
able thoroughly to satisfy our minds as to 
the origin of privileged trades in corporate 
bodies. 

Was there nothing besides association 
for mutual defence which at first bound a 
number of individuals together? Did they 
assume privileges, and establish them by 
mutual compact, and perseverance ? 
We know, that a kind of understanding 
prevails, where no charter can be pleaded 
for the usage ; and interlopers are effec- 
tually excluded, by an occult power, in- 
dependent of any conveyance of authority 
from superiors. But, it is probable, that 
in former times, as at present, superiors 
felt the necessity of being on good terms 
wiih those whose services they desired ; 
and while the vassals settled around the 
baron’s castle for security, the lord of that 
castle, and his family, endeavoured to 
attract within their reach those who could 
supply them with articles not the imme- 
diate produce of the soil, They promised, 
therefore, to deal with those who would 
settle in their town ; and they stipulated 
for the same advantage from ali who were 
under their influence. Thus mutual ac- 
eommodation gave rise to agreements, 
which afterwards being reduced to wri- 
ting became chartered, while the old 
families continued to claim the benefit of 
engagements contracted with their ances- 
fors; and demanded from strangers desi- 
rous of establishing themselves, and car- 
rying on trade among them, a premium 
which should be deemed proportionate to 
the hazard incurred of a reduction of pro- 
fits by partition of business. This appears 
to account for the trades which have ever 
been deemed principal, in all cities ; and 
for which the freedom of the place is ne- 
cessary. 

Mr, Jones, in describing the constitu- 
ted powers of Brecknock, has touched on 
similar ideas, and we give his account of 
the government of that town, as well to 
correct an error among English writers, 
as to enable our readers to pursue this 
subject further. 

This borough is governed, say the geogra- 

hers, and most of the English topographers, 
os two bailiffs, fifteen aldermen, two cham- 
berlains, two constables, a town-clerk and 
#iber inferior officers, to whom various im- 


munitics were at different times granted, 
This account, which has been copied by one 
writer from another for these last two hun- 
dred years, is erroneous, though it is by no 
meaus improbable that the author from 
whom it is originally derived was correct. 
The charters granted te the inhabitants of 
this borough by the lords of Brecon have 
been briefly noticed; I ave copies of most 
of them, but they do not appear to be suffici- 
ently interesting either to the historian or the 
antiquary to merit insertion, especially as the 
substance kas been already related. To in- 
duce persons skilled in trade and useful ocen- 
pations, to settle within the town, to supply 
the lords and their garrison with the tecessa- 
ries of food and raiment it is probable that. 
these barons marchers granted other privile- 
ges, exclusive of those mentioned in the 
above grants, the principle of which was a 
mowopoly of the different articles in which 
they dealt, in preference to strangers and 
accidental or wandering traders, and even to 
the Jower ranks resident in the town, for it 
appears, by certain documents in the eorpo- 
ration chest, thatin the reign of Henry VIII. 
nochenser (the meaning of which word has 
been explained to be a villeyn, or person 
holding a vase tenure) should be permitted to 
occupy any principal craft, viz. baking, brews 
ing, mercery, butchery, wine, honey, irony 
cr any other merchandize. Here we see 
these selfish traders establishing a precedent 
for the exclusion of their fellow-subjects from 
a natural or at least a social right, for which it 
will be found hereatier they were repaid in the 
same manner by the loss of their elective fran- 
chise; if indeed the restraint of a power, 
which, when exercised by the many is genes 
rally abused, can be called a loss. These are 
tizans and mechanics had without doubt ins 
dividually votes, not only for the better regu- — 
lation of their own companies or guilds, but 
in the general government of the town; for 
it appears by a deed dated Gth-Henry VIII, 
(A. 1). 1515) between Thomas Walter, then 
bailifof Brecknock, and others, of the one 
part, and Thomas ap Howel, capellan of the 
same town of the other, that this right of 
interference of the commonalty in the dis- 
position of the lands and revenues of the 
borough was known and acknowledged by the 
rincipal officers ; for by this deed, the bai- 
kit recites, that the grant of the chapel of 
St. Catherine is made by him, and certain 
persons therein described to be the ** twenty 
four, elected and chosen by all the whole. 
town and commonality of the same, of their 
assent and consent to order and govern the 
same whether when they had so delegated 
their power as to the general government, any - 
part of it remained with the electors or how 
often this election took place, does not suffie 
ci¢utly appear, nor is it perhaps material, 
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Open markets contributed something 
towards checking the evil effects of this 
monopoly, and periodical fairs still more : 
for there can be no doubt, but what the 
commonalty in most places would keep 
their money unspent till the fair offered 
them the greater choice of goods, At 
present, every town in the kingdom 
affords such ample supply of necesaries, 
that fairs have ceased to be a benefit, and 
are become little other than a nuisance. 

Mr. Jones, in describing the state of the 
parishes in this county, takes occasion to 
notice many particulars connected with 
them : such as old castles, bridges, fami- 
lies, and family seats. We cannot follow 
him through these; and, indeed, though 
some of them be curious, they more im- 
mediately interest the inhabitants of the 
county, Yet we cannot avoid noticing a 
contrast in husbandry, which, it might have 
been thought, Great Britain could scarcely 
have afforded. Speaking of the parish of 
Llanddew, Mr. J. remarks, that 


Within this small precinct may be seen 
specimens of the best and the worst husbandry 
in the county of Brecon. On the right side 
of the road from Brecon to Hay, at the dis- 
tance of about two miles and a half, are lands 
overrun with bushes and brambles, and so 
full of bogs that a heavy beast can hardly stand 
in them tn the winter time, though there is 
a sufficient fall for draining them ; and though 
with this labour, and at an expense compara- 
tively trifling, when the profit of the im- 
provement is considered, they would produce 
JSrom two to three pounds an acre, while on 
the other hand, adjoining the village of Lland- 
dew, we see a farm, which, within a few 
years back, was little better than a wilderness, 
converted into a garden, repaying the cultiva- 
tor, in rational pleasure, and returning his 
expenditure, with an annually increasing in- 
terest. Upon a common, within this parish, 
some years back, was dug up what appeared 
to be a valuable species of marl, which mixed 
with lime would be an useful addition to the 
manures here laid on, but it seems that it was 
either destitute of a sufficient quantity of sa- 
ponaceous matter, or the discovery was not 
followed up by perseverance and experiments, 
for it has hardly ever been tried, nor has the 
labour or ingenuity of man found any other 
of the subterranean treasures of nature, within 
this parish, except here and there a few quar- 
ries of hard and durable stone for building. 

What woulda Norfolk farmer say to this ? 
. The mineral productions of this dis- 
trict are valuable; and the iron mines, 
especially, appear to have been wrought 

Vou. VI. (Lit. Pan, August, 1809.] 
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from the earliest ages. On the surface of 
the mineral tract in the hundred of Crick 
Howel are frequently found half fused 
cinders, which have usually been deemed 
Roman ; but the Welsh antiquaries attri- 
bute them to the rude efforts of their own 
countrymen. Mr. Frere, of Llanelly, con« 
siders these cinders as proofs, that the 
spots where they are found were formerly 
covered with wood, although, at present, 
there may not be a bush within a mile of 
them ; because, says he, the ore was carried 
to the charcoal, rather than the charcoal to 
the ore. Very great improvements have, 
undoubtedly, been introduced since .the 
time when every ancient Briton was a farm- 
er, and—wheu he pleased, an ironmaster ; 
and since the Romans, in the leisure allow- 
ed by the profession of arms, directed their 
attention to the labours of the forge. Even 
since the beginning of the Jast century, 
when this occupation could not be consis 
dered as in jts infancy, says this gentleman, 
who wrote in 1807, 

The improvements have been infinitely 
greater than in double the space of time, 
prior to the year 1700: the extent and increase 
ed advantage of these augmented improve- 
ments may be better understood from the fol- 
lowing comparative table of values or prices as 
taken from the books of accounts at the Lla~ 
nelly works, 

1711-12-13. 


A bushel of wheat. .....- 
Do, mait 


Do. in the water clearing 
mud 
A mason notin constant work 0 
A miliwright head man.... 0 


CORD 


0 $3 6,to0 4 
A stock-taker per week, and : 
house and firmg.....+..0 7 froma guineato 
1 4 


Aton of bark 21 cwt.....1 6 0-..9L0r10 0 O 
. Pig iron at Swansea. 
Rent of coals and mine works 
rannam 20 O Deaee 
Price of a ton of pig iron at 
Swansea 
Do. bar iron at the forge. 16 
Retail do. per pound 02 
Make of the furnace per week 20 tons. From 50 to 55 tons 
The forge made per month 11 tons 40 tons. 


From this statement we infer, that while 
the price of necessaries of life, and of lebour 
in consequence, have been doubled or tre- 
bled, and the value of the mines (and 
collieries) have been increased a hundred 
fold ; (the rent being formerly £20: now» 
£2,000), yet, by the increase ofskill 
ployed in the manufacture, the price of 
the produce is nothing raised. We con 
sider this as an instance well deserving the 
attention of the politician. ‘The manu- 
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facture is in few hands; the operations 
are not difficult; the money-rent is a 
clear statement ; the increase of expences 
is undeniable: yet the commodity is sold 
at itsformer price. Is it possible that sk1nL 
alone should be a counteracting principle 
so powerful as to compensate the ope- 
rations of somany and heavy disadvantages ? 
Does this obtain in any other of our manu- 
factures ?—If it does, of what immense 
importance is the education of onr work- 
men, and the direction of their early 
years to emulation and indastry ! 

A singular disposition of property, yet 
not a sale of it, is related by our author 
in reference to the lands of Gwenddwr. 
If he be right in his conjecture that it 
was to serve election purposes, it shews 
to what lengths Opposition proceeded, 
and the ingenuity to which it had 
fecourse on such occasions. The diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the true heirs is not 
likely to be diminished by lapse of time. 


It isvery remarkable, thatnearly the whole of 
this parish is held by leases at a nominal rent, 
commencing generally 4th and 5th Philip 
and Mary, made to different persons, by 
James Gunterof Abergavenny, Esq. William 
Gunter of Porth-y-parc, in the same county, 
Esq. and Ryd-derch ap David ap Ryd-dereh, 
of Newton, for one thousand years ; what 
their titleor what their inducement was for 
granting those leases is not known : probably 
they derived the property frown the marriages 
of their ancestors with three heiresses, and 
took fines nearly equal to the value of the fee 
for these demises, inorder to give the present 
possessors a right to vote in the election of a 
representative for the county. It has been 
frequently in contemplation to procure con- 
vevances of the fee, and the lord of the ma- 
nor has been absurdly suppesed to be capable 
of granting them, but the legal estate subject 
tothe term (durable as it is) is certainly in 
the heirs-at-law of Gunters and Rytherch. 
The parish forms a parcel of the creat para- 
mount. lordship of Cantreff Silyff, the de- 
scent and transfer of which property appear in 
my first volume ; the other constituent parts, 
or mesne manors within it, will be more 
properly noticed when I come to Llangeoed, 
the residence of the present lord, who per- 
haps has not met, since he came into the pos- 
session of it, with so singular a bequest as 
thatin the will of Roger Jones of Yniswy, 
in this parish, in 1704, who gave his timber 
to be iallen for fifty years, then next to come, 
to the lord of the maner and the poor of tie 
parish ? 

Mr. Jones favours us with notices of 
many eminent men, among whom he 


distinguishes Dr. Price, by giving his 
portrait, (a plate by Vertue) Sir David 
Gam, who, though famous in English his- 
tory, does not bear the best of private 
characters, and the family of Harris, 
of which we are favoured with the fol- 
lowing notices : 


The present house of Tregunter was built 
between thirty and forty years ago, by the 
late Mr. Thomas Harris, who purchased the 
estate, and was devised by him, together 
with the bulk of his property, to Mrs. 
Hughes, the only daughter and heiress of 
his elder brother, Joseph Harris, who at 
present resides there. ‘The history of the 
three brothers, Joseph, Thoinas, and Howel 
Harris, is worthy of attention. They were 
of three different and much differing avoca- 
tions, yet every one of them excelled or 
distinguished himself in his pursuits. The 
family was originally of Cacrmarthenshire, 
but settled at Tslgarth about the year 1700 ; 
they were certainly not opulent, but 1 am 
inclined to think above indigence, by their 
intention of bringing up the youngest son 
to the church. Of Joseph Harris, the 
eldest, who married one of the daughters 
and heiresses of Thomas Jones of Tredustan, 
whose talents were highly respectable and 
indeed preeminent, we must be content 
with the information received from the mo- 
nument in the church. Although he wrote 
several astronomical and mathematical trea- 
tises which are highly thought of, and 
though he hel.J a respectable situation under 
government, I believe, in the Mint, and 
was esteemed by the great and the learned in 
his day, no biographer has written his life, 
no anecdotes of him have been preserved, 
or his virtues or talents recorded, further than 
they appear in his works, which in general 
are anonymous ; indeed, that modesty which 
was so amiable in him scems to have 
descended, and to have generally pervaded 
the neighbourhood where he was born, 
for after all the inquiries I have made with 
respect to him, instead of learning any 
particulars of his life, | have received only 
general encomiums, and empty praise. Jam 
much hurt that this self-taught philosopher, 
who was an honour to the county of Brecon, 
should pass thus almost unnoticed ; but the 
blame lies not with me, for it seems it was 
destined that ¢* his reward should be in 
heaven only.” 

Thomas Harris was a tradesman, who 
settled in London, and acquired a very hand- 
some fortune by his industry and attention 
to business, a great part of which he owed, 
however, to the following humorous’ ade 
venture :—The late Mr. Chase Price,~ Mr. 
Rigby, Mr. Forrester, and some-others of 
the fraternity of the Lens vivants, had beea 
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keeping it up until day-light, and until Mr. : 
Harris began his morning’s work, when 
they were amusing themselves with break- 
ing the windows in his neighbourhood. He 
poetign? joined the party in the sport, 
and assisted them in demolishing his own ; 
after which he told them he knew the master 
of the house they were attacking, that he 
was a jolly fellow, kept an excellent bottle 
of wine in his cellar, and that he was de- 
termined to compel him to produce it if they 
would partake of it; the invitation was ac- 
cepted, the wine was good, and their as- 
sociate was discovered to be their host; his 
good-humour was never forgotten ; from that 
momeat his fortune was made ; they not only 
employed him in his business themselves, but 
recommended him to their friends and_pro- 
cured him contracts, by which means in 
a few years he was able to purchase the 
estates of Tregunter, Trevecca, and a pro- 
perly surrounding them, to the amount of 
£1,000 per annum, or thereabouts; and 
here he retired to spend the remainder of his 
days in otio cum felicitate if not cum digni- 
tate; he was Sheriff of Breconshire in 
1768 ; in Ais epitaph there is no exaggeration, 
no undeserved praise ; he was a truly honest 
man, a good neighbour, a warm friend, and 
a liberal benefactor to the poor. 


Mr. Harris, the master-moneyer in the 
Tower, was truly a natural genius : and 
we wish, with Mr. J, he hadknown more 
about him. To our author's account we 
would add, that his turn for mathematical 
studies was discovered while he tended the 
flock ; in the leisure of which he anaused 
himself by drawing diagrams, &c. in 
the sand. A gentleman, who was acci- 
dentally passing by, admired his talent, 
became his patron, sent him abroad to 
perfect his stadies, and had the pleasure 
of seeing him rise to eminence and wealth. 
His monument is attached to the Tower 
chapel : the inscription was written by 
his intimate friend, the Rey. Cornelius 
Humphreys, then chaplain there. 


Among the plates, one of the most 
pleasing is the view of the waterfall of 
Cilhepste : the stream of which, favoured 
by the projection of a ledge of rocks, 
advances so far over the bed of the river, 
that when it is full visitors may walk under 
tt, from side to side of the river, and be, 
as Mr. Warner was, sheltered by the 
waterfall from a shower of rain, which 
happened while he was there. That tra- 
veller describes it as ‘‘ one unbroken sheet 
of water of five or six and thirty feet. 


: Bhe road, says he, is nothing more than , 
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arude natural ledge, where the hand of 
art has never ventured to exercise itself, 
and not more than three or four feet in 
width ; but with all this apparent danger 
about it, it isa common way both for men 
and cattle, who frequently pass under 
Cilhepste cascade as a shorter cut to some 
of the neighbouring hamlets.” The 
other embellishments are antiquities, 
maps, and views of places ; coloured coats 
of arms, and other illustrations, for which 
the gentlemen of the county and of 
the principality are obliged to our author. 


We repeat our opinion, that the general 
history of our island is under obligations 
to writers who treat on local concerns : 
for it often happens, that to the cor- 
rect understanding of historical facts, a 
knowledge of the circumstances of the 
places where they occurred is necessary ; 
and this is best obtained by provincial re- 
sidents: not to say, also, that sometimes 
additional accounts may correct historical 
relations in essential particulars. 


On the whole, therefore, although 
county histories may certainly be deemed 
of the greatest importance in their im- 


mediate neighbourhood, and although the 
interest they exciteisnot extensively felt by 
the public at large ; yet fidelity, minute- 
ness, and research, will always render 
them respectable in theeyes of the ant’- 
quary, the naturalist, and the statistic. 
This character we firmly believe, attaches 
to the volumes before us: but, they have 
in our estimation, a st‘ll further recom- 
mendation, as enlarging our acquaintance 
with a part of the British islands, from 
whence, if from any where, we may 
hope to glean a few notions respecting the 
manners, characters, and institutions of 
the earliest inhabitants. Our first ac- 
quaintance with the Britons is through 
the medium of foreign writers: this dis- 
advantage nothing can compensate; for 
we cannot suppose that strangers and 
enemies were fully and accurately in- 
formed: they could not even distinguish 
trath from error; and therefore have 
transmitted to later ages a mixture of both. 
Onwhatthen may werely in reading them ? 
This perplexity is somewhat relieved by 
late publications which have originated 
among our brethren the Weish : and for 
his communications on this subject, as 
well as on others, we desire Mr. Jones to 
accept our thanks. 
2G2 
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Olservations on the Historical Work of the 
late Right Hon. Charlés James Fox. By the 
Right Hon. George Rose. With a Narra- 
tive of the Events which occurred in the En- 
terprise of the Earl of Argyle, in 1685, 
by Sir Patrick Hume. 4to. pp. 400. Price 
1). 1s. Cadell and Davies. London, 1809. 


Tue immediate occasion of publishing 
this volume is stated by its author to be 
a desire to relieve the character of Sir Pa- 
trick Hume, afterwards Lord Marchmont, 
from imputations thrown upon it by Mr. 
Fox in his Historical Work, published 
after his death. Mr. Rose interests him- 
self on this occasion, because he is under 
obligations to the late Earl of Marchmont ; 
and because he received the family 
papers from that nobleman, in the cha- 
racter of his executor, He therefore 
had the proper documents in his possession 
for clearing up certain mistakes of our 
Jate eminent statesman: and we conceive, 
that the idea, also, of shewing that his 


- former political antagonist was not without 


his failings, even in studied composition, 
had some effect in lightening the labour of 
the task, 

Mr. Rose very properly observes, that 


_an historian should be extremely cautious 


of affirming as true, incidents for which 
he has not indubitable authority :—that 
he onght to avail himself of every possible 
mean of obtaining the most correct know- 
ledge of facts, as well as discrimination 
of character: but in this diligence he 
thinks the late Mr. Fox was deficient: he 
even doubts whether he availed himself 
of the works already before the public, 
as he might have done ; and whether he 
has not sometimes described such works 
from general report, rather than after due 
consultation. Being himself accustomed 
to official correctness, he has discerned a 
remissness in Mr. Fox’s management of 
his materials: and charges him with in- 
dulging a party feeling, which the author 
of these Observations deems worthy of 
reprehension. 

He is but a feeble statesman, who, 
when investigating the origin and course 
of political events, refrains from examin- 
ing the influence of moral causes in the 
preparation, direction, and consequences of 
incidents, which compose the great histo- 
rical drama of national actions. Very 
short-sighted isman, as to futurity : this 
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ishis nature: but, he is blameably short- 
sighted, who, in contemplating time past, 
does not perceive that the bias of the 
human mind, (the creature of habit) is 

strengthened, and called into activity by 

circumstances. It may long remain qui- - 
escent ; but, favoured by opportunity, it 

will exert itself with vehemence,. and 

scatter all opposition from before it. What- 

ever contributes to form habit, especi- 

ally in persons called to elevated stations in 

the commonwealth, deserves the notice 

ofa real politician ; and, as nothing tends 

more powerfully to this than the princi- 

ples of Religion, whoever overlooks these 

principles, or underrates their effect, in 

works intended for the public, does not 

discharge the whole of that duty, which 

is incumbent on him as a writer. 

The mere chfonologist may give dates, 
and mention occurrences, but the histo- 
rian should offer instruction : his reader 
should rise from the perusal of his pages 
with lessons of wisdom, derived from 
examples ; and with a feeling either of 
veneration or of abhorrence, according to 
the character, by the deeds of which he 
has been interested. Not every reader 
can be, properly speaking, roused to 
imitation of the most virtuous characters 
exhibited by great men: the different 
stations of life forbid it ; yet every reader 
may be wrought on by sympathy ; and 
sympathy, if strongly excited, will exert 
somewhat of a transforming power, and 
produce effects, proportionate to the 
vigour of the first impression. The ne- 
cessity of Religion to the wellbeing of the 
human mind cannot be doubted: if 
there be any principle more active than 
another, more constant in its activity, 
more familiar and intimate at all times 
with its subject, it is Religion. But this, 
like all others, has its extremes; and 
extremes little resembling each other, 
except in the force of their effects, and 
in a power, only short of omnipotent, 

It would be a curious speculation to 
examine the nature of that religion, 
which the public voice of the nation de- 
scribed as carried to an extreme under 
the dominion of Cromwell, by compari- 
son with that which domineered over the 
mind and actions of James the Second. 
Cromwell, with his party, professed ‘to 
seek the Lord” every hour and every 
monyvit ; James was every hour and 
every moment intent on the austerities 
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commanded by the church of which he 


- was a member. Cromwell established 


the ‘ Directory,” and did all in his 
power to perpetuate in his republic, tfat 
form of worship which he most approved : 
James reconciled himself to the see of 
Rome : and left no stone unturned that 
might insure the stability of the Catho 
lic faith in his three kingdoms. Was it 
possible that James should suppose the 
people of England could pass from the 
extreme of Puritanic sanctity to that of 
Romish prejudice ; from the rigid non- 
observances of Calvinism, and the sim- 
plicity of Calvinistic worship, to the 
endless ceremonies of Catholic appoint- 
ment, and the gaudy pageantries of. that 
soi disant Apostolic Hierarchy ? Could 
those, who refused to acknowledge any 
worldly superior in religious matters, be 
brought, by any imaginable course of ma- 
nagement, to adore the Vicar of God upon 
earth, and to yield blind obedience to the 
dogmata of a church whose adorations 
they deemed idolatry, and to a priest to 
whose character they affixed the stigma 
of spiritual fornication ? It might be true, 
that the nation at large had not imbibed 
the spirit of enthusiastic piety ; and that, 
of those who had been most forward in 
professions of Puritanic zeal, the majority 
were called away to an unimpeachable 
judgement: yet undoubtedly a considera- 
ble portion remained, who were well 
qualified to determine by personal obser- 
vation, whether the solemn court of the 
Protector, or the profligate levées of 
Charles the Second ; whether the gloom 
of the Interregnum, or the riots of the 
Restoration, -were most satisfactory to the 
thinking mind, or most becoming the 
character and dignity of English states- 
men. It were vain to deny that the 
prostitutes of Charles were hisruin : they 
reduced him to beggary: they blinded 


his eyes ; they hardened his heart ; they | 


deceived his understanding. He went 

Asan ox to the slaughter house, 

As a dog to the gallows, 

As a stag to the toils, 

Asa bird to the snare, 

Heedless that the issue affected his life. 

Why could not James infer, that his 

opponents were as strongly attached to 
their religions sentiments as he was to 
his ?—that they had received from their 
fathers the influence of example as well 
as of precept, and—that the triumphant 


struggle not long before maintained 
against the chief of the constitution 
could not be forgoiten, and might be- 
repeated ?—The bulk of the nation 
were more moderate, it is true, yet 
though inconsiderate they were not in- 
sensible, though once intoxicated by wine 
and loyalty, they had had time to recover 
from the fumes of both. The hearts of 
the mass of his subjects were alienated 
by the conduct of his brother: he had 
been closely watched ; clearly detected ; 
completely despised ; and, long before 
he died, dreading to look his people in the 
face, he determined to dismiss those terrors 
which at the very whisper of the term 
“¢ Parliament” thrilled through his frame. 

Had we not, then, reason when we 
complained, that Mr. Fox, in narrating the 
events of these times, paid too little at- 
tention to the religious feelings extant, 
and in certain connections, prevalent at 
that time, in the nation ?—and when we 
regretted that the moral lessons which the 
British statesman might have inculcated, 
he had suffered to escape him ? 

Mr. Rose is not far distant from us in. 
opinion on the work of Mr. Fox; he 
disapproves of his having laid all the mis- 
deeds of James to the love of arbitrary 
power, and the desire of grasping un- 
restrainable authority. He thinks, that 
the wish to establish popery was the 
primum mobile of the king's actions : and 
that he could not be content with an 
open profession of his own principles, 
unless he rendered popery triumphant, 
and clothed it with all the authority of the 
land. We confess, that we do not per- 
ceive why these two intentions were not 
perfectly reconcileable ; and why both 
might not be advanced at the same time, 
and by the same means, The suppres- 
sion of protestantism was the establishment 
of arbitrary power; the introduction of 
popery was the extinction of liberty, as 
well personal as mental. Neither does 
the acquiescence in the will of James, at 
first manifested by his parliament, ap- 
pear to us so decisive of their real feel- 
ings asit does to Mr. Rose. There were 
wise men in that assembly who willingly 
gave James atrial, though they suspect 
ed him ; and who saw a greater propriety 
in congratulating than in disturbing a new 
reign. Perhaps too they knew that the 
question of religion would aftord them the 
mos tefficacious position, Even from the 
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very Resolution of the Commons, which 
Mr. R. adduces in proof that they reposed 
unlimited confidence in the king, we 
infer the contrary: for the hint at the 
close of it, conveys no ambiguous in- 
formation to those who living at the time, 
must have been very competent to dis- 
cern its object. ‘ That, this House doth 
acquiesce, entirely rely, and rest whoily 
Sitisfied in his Majesty’s gracious word, 
and repeated declarations, to support and 
defend the religion of the Church of 
England, as it is now by law established, 
which is dearer to us than our lives.” 
What need for this comparison of their 
value for their lives with their value for 
the Church, if the idea of hazarding those 
lives in defence of the Church, had not 
occurred to some among them ?— but 
against whom could they be called to de- 
fend the Church with their lives, as things 
then stood ? Besides, though the acts of a 
mob are not the acts of a nation, yet 
when Nell Gwynn, to escape an outrage, 
assured the people, that ‘ she was the 
Protestant whore,” there could be little 
doubt as to the prevailing abhorrence of 
popery among the lower classes. Mr, 
Rose admits, also, that Mr. Fox has 
greatly understated the cruelties practiced 
in Scotland by order of James: and 
we can venture to assure him, that these 
enormities were thoroughly understood 
by the religious sectaries in England. 

To what can it be attributed that others 
saw the king’s ruin in his obstinacy, if 
the principle of religious fortitude and 
perseverance for conscience sake, were 
not then in activity? The sectaries, no 
less obstinate in their professions than the 
king was in his, were never wholly 
without influence ; and though Charles 
distributed a few guineas among their 
leading ministers (the proper parent of 
the Regium Donum) yet two hundred 
pounds could hardly be thought to 

Meke all difficulties clear,” 
among two thousand ejected ministers, 
who chose rather to resign their livings 
than their consciences. ‘Vine fact is, that 
a vast proportion of the nation entered 
bat very little into the spirit of religion ; 
and, while undisturbed, they knew and 
cared nothing about it: yet there was a 
number, which, though small in com- 
parison, was considerable in the whole : 
these did think, and some of these did 
icel, and tenderly too, though prudence 
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suppressed the declaration of their feelings 
while they could hope no good from it. 


Charles advised his brother to take the 
Test, and to profess himself a member of 
the Protestant communion. Colbert, then 
his ambassador, -expressly tells Louis 
XIV. that on the subject of religion he 
had only two friends in England, Charles 
and his brother. When his brother was 
dead, could the infatuated monarch ex- 
pect to establish the Catholic religion, 
against the unanimous voice of the na- 
tion ? 

James was warned by some of his 
courtiers, wio refused to enter the Chapel 
Royal to hear mass with him. He was 
warned by whatever of popularity ate 
tached to the Duke of Monmouth be- 
cause a Protestant: he was warned in 
express terms by the Prince of Orange, 
that ‘‘ his subjects were discontented :” 
—‘* You keep company with no others ”’ 
was all the notice he condescended to 
take of the prince’s suggestion. 

The Pope, to whom James applied for 
restoration to his communion, coughed 
at the proposal, till the ambassador was 
completely out of countenance ; and felt 
the ridicule of his situation to be not 
only unbecoming but unbearable. 


On the subject of the corruptions, the- 
pensions, and bribes received by Charles 
and James from Louis, Mr. Rose speaks 


out distinctly. He calls those transac- 
tions by their proper names : but, we won- 
der much, that he had not consulted the 
Works of Louis XIV, published in 1806, 
aud reviewed in Panorama, Vol. I. pp. 
432, 71S, etal. He would there have 
founda general view of the treaties, private, 
secret, most secret, verbal, and simulé, 
between these sovereigns : he would have 
seen the causes which influenced Louis in 
concluding those treaties ; the advantages he 
reaped from them ; and the early period 
at which private negotiations between 
England and France were conducted. He 
would have felt, too, the justice of 
our remark when reporting on Mr. Fox’s 
volume, that while the sovereigus of 
England bestowed favours on the contie 
nent, affairs went well at home ; but, when 
they received favours they were first 
subjects of suspicion, and afterwards 
of execration. For there he would have 
seen, Cromwell offering money to Louis 
for Dunkirk ; and, after a while, Louis, 
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paying money for that town to Charles. this, we conceive, on a_ posthumous 
Nor is this all; for in spite of Mr. | publication, is hypercriticism. Mr. Fox, 
Rose’s desire and endeavours to relieve | comparing the public execution of Charles 
the memory of Sidney from the charge | with the private assassinations of former 
of having received money from France, | kings of England (for so-we understand 
by Barillon, the French ambassador ; in , him) gives it the character of * least dis 
spite of his attempt to affix the guilt of , honourable.” Tt will not follow, that Mr. 
falsification on Barillon, in ordertovindi- | F. considered that execution as justified 
cate Sidney, he will find [Compare | by the voice of the nation: or that he 
Panorama, Vol. I. p. 720]* an intercourse’ deemed the later murder of Louis X VI. of 
between Sidney and Louis of the most | France to be less than enormous guiit. 

confidential nature. Sidney offered to Mr. Rose vindicates the character of 
excite an insurection, if Louis would , General Monk from the charge of having 
furnish him with 100,000 crowns: Louis | suffered indignities to the corpse of his 
offered him 20,000 crowns, and further former patron Blake: and from having 


assistance. The credibility therefore of 
Barillon’s accounts to his master, and of 
his charges, remains unimpeached. And 
further, Louis says he even maintained 
** intelligence with the remains of Crom- 
well’s faction, in hopes to excite new 
troubles in London, through their means :” 
—they could not therefore be so wholly 
despicable, or so entirely suppressed, as 
to be uadeserving the attention of Charles 
or of James. 


Mr. Rose has recovered the original of 
one of these treaties between Charles and 
Louis ; that made at Dover, May 22, 1670. 
the stipulations of which are (as usual) 
the acknowledgment of Charles’s conver- 
sion to popery when opportunity shall be 
favourable ; the payment of money tohim ; 
and the supporting of him by French 
troops, This curious document Mr. R, 
received from the family of Lord Ciifford : 
one of the agents who signed it, on behalf 
of Charles. He has also had access 
to papers in other noble families; to the 
public journals and newspapers of the 
times; and he avails himself of margin- 
al notes, written by Lord Dartmouth in 
his copy of Burnet’s History of these 
times. Mr. Rose bears hard on Burnet: 
we attribute much of his incorrectness 
to the strongly marked confusion of 
Burnet’s mind, which manifested itself 
Undeniably in ‘his conversation and 
absences: but, the charge of wilful falsity, 
intended to deceive posterity, is, we must 
be allowed to hope, rather the perversion 
of party than the sober verdict of truth. 

Mr Rose dislikes the periods into which 
Mr. Fox had chosen to divide his work : 


" * The reader is desired to correct the date 
in the note at the foot of this page: we 
presume that 1700 should be 1670. 


| produced confidential letters by which the 
Earl of Arygle was convicted, beyond 
hope of escape. 

But whatever diminution of the dark 
shades of Monk’s character Mr. R. may | 
have effected in these instances, he never 
will be able to efface that unpardonable 
crime of having omitted the most favour- 
able opportunity which then had presented 
itself to our nation of establishing the 
liberties of the people on a broad and 
solid foundation. It is true, as we learn 
from an almost prophetic letter in the. 
Clarendon papers, that immediately on 
the death of Cromwell, it was foreseen, 
that Monk was the man to effect the 
Restoration ; and that, after he was once 
engaged in the enterprize, he must follow 
the course of events. But Monk knew 
this himself, as well as others did: and 
had he been an honest man, amd of a 
capacious mind, he might, and he would, 
have stipulated with the king terms that 
probably might have checked his after 
profligacies, and have prevented his in- 
cessant quarrels with his parliament; they 
might have withheld him from being 
the pensioned slave of Louis; and James 
might even have kept the throne had 
he been cut off from all hopes of success 
in his nefarious intentions by solemn 
compact, and by the possession of power 
acknowledged to be limited. 

A very instructive comparison might be 
instituted, by a writer of history, between 
the character of Monk and that of Lord 
Somers, in respect to their conduct to- 
wards the nation. 

Monk was ignorant, hypocritical, 
despotic : a soldier, and nothing else, he 
neither knew what the censtitution of his 
country was, nor had he duly reflected on 
what it ought to be: the just limits of 
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authority for the benefit of the governor, 
and for that of the governed, never 
occupied his contemplation ; the power of 
the sword was the only power he acknow- 
ledged; and to what that dictated he 
expected implicit obedience. 

Lord Somers was universally admired 
for his talents ; his integrity was beyond 
aspersion or doubt: he possessed consi- 
deration and foresight : he chose rather 
to prevent the intention of crime, than tp 
trust to the effect of punishment. He 
was learned in the constitution of his 
country ; he knew what ought to be de- 
clared as composing it: he recalled to 
their true principles those departures from 
it, which had produced the late king's 
abdication : and he laid maxims before 
the new king to which it would be at 
once his duty, his honour, and his happi- 
ness to conform. 

To the interference of Lord Somers, 
we are, at this day, beholden for what- 
ever the British constitution offers as dis- 
tinguishingly excellent. He has laid suc- 
ceeding generations both of kings and 
people under obligations to him; and 
the latest posterity will couple the De- 
claration of Rights, with the recollection 
of Magna Charta. To the interference of 
Monk, no other praise is due, than that 
of performing a conspicuous part in an 
act, which certainly restored the consti- 
tution of the kingdom; but, at the same 
time, ina manner so unguarded, as to ren- 
der one king an object of aversion to his 
people ; ' and to leave his successor free 
toincurthe necessity of abdication through 
fear of the axe. 


We have perused with attention the 
narration of Sir Patrick Hume. It appears 
to be dictated by truth, and is written 
with as great composure of mind as could 
possibly be expected. Nevertheless, we 
doubt the correctness of Mr. Rose's infe- 
rence that Sir Patrick foresaw that the time 
would come when it would be necessary 
to vindicate his character to posterity. 
The narrative of Lady Murray possesses 
an interest which at once announces its 
authenticity : it narrates domestic inci- 
dents ; but they aresuch asevery reader may 
appreciate. One of the appendix papers 
shews the existence of torttire in Scot- 
land, in 1690, by order of King William. 
Another is a copy of the enrolled declara- 
tion of Charles 1, that he never was con- 
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tracted to any woman except his queen, 
Catharine. And we confess our obliga- 
tions to Mr. for his communication of 
the Narrative of the Duke of Monmoath’s 
behaviour: from the’ Buccleugh papers. 

We have repeatedly expressed our sae 
tisfaction at the publication of similar do- 
cuments from the repositories of our no- 
ble families: [Could the descendants of 
the Cromwell family furnish any of a 
like kind ?—Or those of other families 
then eminent among the dissenters? ] 
Such papers are valuable as materials for 
history: and statesmen may derive advane 
tage from them, 

Mr. Rose observes, very truly, that we 
are still much in the dark as to many of 
the private transactions which led to the 
settlement of the House of Brunswick on 
the throne of these kingdoms: and if we 
mistake not, whenever the private history 
of the present reign shall come before the 
public in the shape of conficential papers, 
it will be found to contain information 
not less curious, and sometimes not less 
applicable to the moment, than those of 
any preceding period of time whatever. 


We extract a few passages to shew the 
temper in which the work is written. 


The profligacy of Charles and of his sue- 
cessor was scandalous in the extreme; bee 
traving the best interests of their country, 
and sacrificing their own honour for miserable 
stipends from a foreign power, at times when 
parliament shewed the readiest disposition to 
furnish them with abundant supplies, as well 
for their own use as for the public service. 

The eagerness of Charles to obtain money 
from France seems to kave arisen from the 
excess of his private expences, and from a de- 
sire to have a fund at command for corrupt 
practices at home, The practices began very 
soon after the Restoration, under the manages 
ment of the Earl of Clarendon, whom Mr. 
Fox considers as quite innocent of it. When 
he formed that opinion, he could not have 
met with the reference in Sir John Dalrym- 
ple’s book to the Clarendon papers (then about 
to be printed) to establish the fact ; because 
those papers, published some years ago, clearly 
prove that the Chancellor and his son were 
the active and sole agents in money transac- 
tions with the French minister here, at that 
early period ; and that his Lordship was anx- 
ious 0 One else should be let into the secret, 
Mr. Fox's words are: ‘* Clarendon is said to 
** have been privy to the king's receivin 
‘ money from Louis XIV; but what proofs 
« exist of this charge (for a very heavy charge 
it is) 1-know not.” 
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The proofs to which Mr. Fox might very 
easily have had access were Lord Clarendon’s 
own papers, having the advantage of Sir John 
Dalrymple’s reference to them. It will be seen 
in those [Clarendon State Papers, Supp. to 
Vol. IIL. p. 2.] that after previous commu- 
nications had taken place, in the course; of 
which (ord Clarendon refused a_ bill of 
£10,000 from Monsieur Bastide [de la Croix : 
for particulars of this transaction, vide Pano- 
rama Vol. I. p. 488.] he told that French 
Minister so early as April 1651 ** that Par- 
*« Jiament isin the best possible disposition ; 
« but ~having many things to settle with 
« them, he wishes to defer saying any thing 
** immediately about money. If that should 
* be inconvenient, would the king (Lewis) 
¢¢ Jend 250,000 for ten or tweve months, 
«© when, it should be punctually repaid?” 
Then follows some further correspondence, 
in the course of which Bastide tells Claren- 
don, ‘ that notwithstanding the pressure on 
“ the French finances, and the anticipations 
«© of their revenue, Lewis will advance 
«6 1,800,000 or 2,000,000 of livres for two 
* or three years, (equal to about £150,000) 
¢* and that he would do more if he could.” 
In reply to which Lord Clarendon assures 
Bastide of secrecy, and tells him that the 
king takes the assurance of 2,000,000 livres, 
towards the assistance of Portugal, as a snita- 
ble instance of kindness. From which kingdom 
of Portugal his majesty was then about to re- 
ceive a large sum in ready money, as a portion 
with his queen ! 

It is evident, that Charles was under no ne- 
cessity, for any fair purpose, of degrading him- 
self by the acceptance of these pecuniary aids 
from France, which is amply proved by the 
Jarge grants cheerfully made to him, or in- 
tended for him, by Parliament: particularly 
atthe period of the first treaty in 1669. He 
had not therefore the wreiched plea of neces- 
sity, sometimes attempted to be sct up as an 
extenuation in such cases, to lessen the odium 
that must be expected by the baseness of the 
person corrupted. Pp. 53, 54. 


We are decidedly hostile to civil penal- 
ties for religious sentiments ; and there- 
fore shall willingly do honour to an act of 
toleration in Charles. 


The abuse of power in religious as well as 
in civil matters has unhappily not been con- 
fined, in these dominions, to any particular 
sect or description of men ; and in no period 
of our history can instances be produced of 
more intolerance than in that of the reigns of 
the three last of the Stewarts. It must be ad- 
mitted that when power was in the hand of 
the kirk of Scotland they used it with an un- 
relenting hand ; though not in the murder- 
ous manner their opponents afterwards did: 
and the Dissenters who quitied this country 
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under the oppressions of Laud, became, in 
New England oppressors in their turn, most 
cruelly perseculing the Quakers when they are 
rived there : many of whom they imprisoned 
and put to death, on the score of their relie 
gion : and when this was put astopto, they 
transferred their persecution to the Anabap- 
tists. The eloquent author of the History of 
the European Settlements in America says : 
‘© In short, this people, who in England 
could not bear being chastised with rods, 
had no sooner got free from their fetters, 
than they scourged their fellow refugees 
with scorpions ; though the absurdity, as 
well as injustice, of such a proceeding in 
“* them must have stared them in the face.” 
There is till extant in the Council Office, an 
Order of the King in Council, of Sept. 9, 
1661, reciting, that several Quakers had been 
imprisoned and executed ; and that it had been 
represented others were in danger of under 
going the like, and directing a stop to be put 
to all such proceedings. This was addressed 
to all the Governors of New England, and of 
all the Colonies thereto belonging ; and to all 
Ministess and Officers there. Laws were 
made for whipping the Quakers, and sending 
them to the House of Correction ; for cut- 
ting of their ears,.and burning their tongues 
with hot irons. ‘ None of that cursed sect 
** of heretics lately risen up in the world, 
*€ called Quakers, to be imported under a 
‘* penalty of £100. The punishment, ba- 
‘ nishment ; and not to return on pain of 
‘« death,” says a law of Massachusetts, 1656. 
(pp. 81, 82.) 
- There is something highly pleasing, as 
well as striking, in Lady Murray's descripe 
tion of the manners of their family, while 
inexile atthe Hague. It sets the forti- 
tude of the old gentleman, Sir Patrick 
Hume, in a conspicuous point of light. 
More real courage is displayed in confess- 
ing the ast doit, than in 


Seeking the bubble reputation, 
Even in the cannon’s mouth 


My mother could talk for hours, and never 
tire of it, always saying it was the happiest 
and most delightful part of her life: her cone 
stant attention was to have herbrother (then in 
the Prince’s Guards) appear rightin his linen 
and dress ;_ they wore little point cravats and 
cuffs, which many a night she sat up to have 
in as good order for him as any in the place, 
and one of their greatest expences was in 
dressing him as he ought to be. As their 
house was always full of the unfortunate ba« 
nished people like themselves, they seldom 
went to dinner without three or four or five 
of them to share with them; and many a 
hundred times have I heard her say, she 
could neyer look back upon their manner of 
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living there without thinking ita miracle; ; the bards, the heroes, the maidens, and 
they had no wanf, but plenty of every thing | the upper classes of socicty: for such it 


they desired, and much cogtentwent, and al- 


ways declared it the most pleasing part of her | 


life, though they were not without their little 
distresses ; but to them they were rather 
jokes than grievances. 


see my grandfather ; and the best entertain. 
ment he could give them was a glass of Ala- 
bast beer, which was a better kind of ale 
than common: he sent his son Andrew, the 
late 
some for them in the cellar ; he brouglt it 
up with great diligence, but in the other 
hand the spicket of the barrel My grand- 
father said, “* Andrew what isthat in your 
hand 2?” When he saw it, he ran down with 
speed, but the beer was all run out before he 
got there: this occasioned much mirth, 
though perhaps they did not well know 
where to get more. It is the custom there to 


gather money for the poor from house to | 


house, with a bell to warn people to give it. 
One night the bell came, and no money was 
there in the house, but an orkey, which is 
a doit, the smallest of all coin. Every body 
was so ashamed, no one would go to give it, 
it was so little, and put it from one to the 
other. At last my grandfather said, Mell, 
then Iwill go with it; wecando no more 
than give all we have. 

Is any further proof necessary of the 
authenticity of this paper? 


An Historical Inquiry respecting the Per- 
formance on the Harp in the Highlands of 
Scotland; from the earliest Times, until 
it was discontinued, about the Year 1734. 
To which is prefixed an Account of a very 
Ancient Caledonian Harp, and of the Harp 
of Queen Mary. 


the Highland Society of Scoilond, and 
published under its Patronage, by John 
Gunn, F.A.5.E. Author of a Treatise 
on the Origin and Improvement of stringed 
Tastruments; an Essay on thorough Bass, 
adapted to the Violoncello, &c. 4io. pp. 
312. Price £1.55. Edinburgh, Constable 
and Co. 1807. sk 
In reporting on Sir John Carr’s Cale- 
donian sketches |Panorama, Vol. VI. p. 
66] we hinted at that writer’s dislike 
of the bagpipes, to which he denied the 
character of heaven-descended; and his 
recommendation of the harp, an instra- 
ment, ouce popular in Caledonia: among 


Tord Kimmershame, a boy, to draw | 


The professors and | fi ‘ 
men of Jearning in the place came often to | respect, on account of its antiquity. 
_might be one of the first musical instru- 


| 


Hilnstrated by three ele- | 
gant Engravings. Drawn up by Desire of | 


seems there were, in the days of Druid- 
ism, and of Fingal. This instrament 
is, certainly, intitled to attention, from 
its vivacity and sweetness, as well as to 


It 


ments advanced to perfection ; as the pro- 
gress is simple and natural enough from 
the employment of three strings, in pro- 
ducing varieties of tone, to the increase 
of their number to a dozen or a score, 
Indeed, we doubt whether on this instra- 
ment, modern skill has effected any real 
improvement. The compass of a harp 
delineated in the sepulchral grottoes of 
Thebes in Egypi, is equal to that of the 
harps in present use: and for vigour of 
tone we see no reason why they should be 
inferior to those of our ownday. We 
suppose, however, that it would not be 
an easy task to fit them up properly (and 
we derive some proof of the correctness 
of this opinion from incidents related by 
Mr. Gunn)—and we think it likely, that 
the more powerful instruments of later 
invention, (the organ, &c.) may have 
rendered our ‘ears somewhat fastidious to 
the performance of an ancient master, 
could we be indulged with such a gratifi- 
cation, 

The harp has been so long in disuse in 
Scotland, that its former popularity was 
intirely forgotten ; although in some fa- 
milies the office of harper subsisted till 
nearly the middle of the last century: 
and some places have derived names from 
that attendant ona great chief. Never- 
theless. even the learned had no know- 
ledge of the attachment of their ancestors 
to this instrument. The Highland society 
having been informed that there were two 
old harps in the house of Lude, in the 
Highlands of Perthshire, which had beea 
for several centuries in that family, applied 
to General Robertson for a description of 
them: the General favoured the society, 
with the loan of these instruments; and 
this publication is the essay composed to 
illustrate them. 

The work opens with a description of 
the instruments, accompanied by several 
well engraved plates, from which we ob- 
tain a sufficient knowledge of their form 
and construction. The atiention of Mr. 
G. and the society to the subjects of their 
examination does them credit; and the 
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history of these harps should be ascer- 
tained and preserved. We cannot render 
Mr. G.’s account of them intelligible, 
without the plates; and therefore must 
content ourselves with recording the learn- 
ed writer’s diligence, by a few specimens 
of a more general nature. 

The effects intended to be produced by 
music in former ages, appear to have 
been of a more soothing character, than 
of late: the instruments therefore might 
be more delicate and sweet, than those in 
present use, though not so powerful. This 
may account for the feeble tone of the 
lower notes in Queen Mary’s harp; and 
that the voice accompanied this instru- 
ment is inferred from a remarkable decli- 
nation of the upper arm, in the Caledo- 
nian harp, which is turned sideways to 
allow the performer to sing before the 
instrument, and his voice to be, in con- 
sequence, the better heard. Some of the 
airs anciently played on the harp, are 
still extant in Scotland, though adapted to 
cther instruments. 

The importance and value of a good 
instrument of this description, was, no 
doubt, at all times considerable: this may 
account for the transmission of such from 
hand to hand, with commemorations of 
the feats they had performed, says Mr. G. 

Ihave been favoured with a copy of an 
ancient Gaelic poem, together with the mu- 
sic to which it is still sung in the Highlands, 
in which the poet personifies and addresses a 
very old harp, by asking what had become of 
its former lustre? The harp replies—that it 
had belonged to aking of Ireland, and had 
been present at many a royal banquet; that 
it had afterwards been successively in the pos- 
session of Dargo, son of the Druid of Baal 
—of Gaul—of Filan—ot Oscar—of O'Duine 
—of Diarmid—of a Physician—of a Bard— 
and, lastly, of a Priest, «* who, in a seclud- 
ed corner, was meditating on a white book.” 


We: presume, also, that the ancient 
harpers valued themselves not a little on 
their skill: they thought, as many mo- 
dern musicians think, that those who do 
not practice music, practice nothing good : 
such a one we suppose was O'Kane, of 
fg Mr. G. relates the following anec- 

ote, 


_ Galileo, father of the celebrated mathema- 
tician, in his ** Dialogue on Ancient and 
Modern Music,” 1582, says, the performer 
on the harp suffered his nails to «row toa 
considerable length, trimming them with 
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great care, and forming them somewhat like 
the quills on the jacks of a harpsichord. 

O’Kane, a celebrated Irish harper,—who 
had travelled, with his harp, into Spain, and 
other parts of the continent, had vistied Scot« 
land more than once, and was, within the 
last twenty years, for some time in the High- 
lands,—valued himself on having his nails 
nicely trimmed in this manner. Being na- 
turally rude, and Jow bred, he was frequently 
apt to forget himself, and to insult his supe- 
riors, even ladies of quality, with the grossest 
and most abusive language. On these occa- 
sions, the gentlemen of the Highlands found 
the best method of punishing him was, to 
order his nails to be cut quite short, and the 
send him away; being thus rendered incas” 
pable of playing on his harp until they grew 
again to their former length. 


The shortest string, or highest note, of 
Queen Mary’s harp, we found to be the 
upper C, or highest note of the modern piane 
forte, with additional keys ; and proceeding 
by the descending scale, it has exactly a com- 
pass of four complete octaves, terminating in 
C, the notation of which, in our music, is 
placed on the second space of the bass stave. 

Ifit shonld be doubted, that the old harpers 
of Caledonia and Ireland did actually tune 
harps, of the above number of strings, by 
the diatonic scale, which contains only two 
intervals of semitone in the compass of an 
octave, it may be answered, that if they did 
not tune them upon that system, how can 
we possibly ascertain in what degree or respect 
their scale differed from it? All the music 
still extant in Ireland and the Highlands is 
reducible to that scale—O’Kane, the last 
Trish harper that has been heard in Scotland, 
is said to have had his harp tuned exactly on 
that system; and Mr. Bunting, who has har- 
movized and published a well known collec- 
tion of the ancient Irish music, which was 
taken down by him from the performance of 
a number of itinerant harpers, who were 
assembjed by the gentlemen of Belfast on 
the 12th of July, 1792, informs us, that 
‘* these harpers were collected from parts far 
‘¢ distant from each other, and were taught 
“* by different masters, and that they all 
‘* tuned their instruments on the same prin- 
** ciple, yet totally ignorant of the principle 
«* itself, and without being able to assign 
‘© any reason for this mode of tuning, or of 
‘* their playing the bass.” 

This diatonic scale appears, in reality, to 
have been produced by what Mr. Kollman, 
in his “* New Theory of Musical Harmony,” 
1806, calls the lucky chance of transposing 


the ancient tetrachord of the Greeks, which 
was taught in the universities of Europe. In 
what way the Irish and Caledonian harpere 
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came to the knowledge of such a tetrachord, 
and had the same lucky chance of transposing 
it into a regular diatonicoctave, does not fall 
within the limits of the present inquiry. 


This conjecture has much the air of 
unwillingness to allow the proficiency of 
the ancientmasters, in science. The chance 
was too lucky, to be a mere chance; and 
we see no reason for supposing that skill 
had no share init. We are of opinion, 
that generally speaking, Fortune favours 
no discoverers but those who merit such 
Jucky chances. 

Mr. Gunn proceeds to trace the harp, 

rongh Wales, Ireland, and Scotland : 
in the songs of the bards, and in tradi- 
tional stories. The history of Queen 
Mary’s harp, is, that it was left by that 
sovereign (when on a hunting excursionin 
Athol) with Beatrix Gardyn, ancestor of 
the family which now possesses it. That 
Queen herself was probably no skilful 
performer on the harp; as the lute was 
then the fashionable instrument in France, 
where she had been educated. 

We dismiss the immediate subject of 
this essay, which manifests the inquisitive 
mind of its author, by observing, that Mr, 
G. proposes to publish a copious work oa 
the history of the harp, especially in 
Caledonia ; in which undertaking we wish 
him success, 

But we take the opportunity before us 
ef transcribing an account of Queen 
Mary’s hunting in Athol above alluded to: 
which has so much of a Tartarian spirit 
and character: that it might be suspec:ed 
of anoriental origin: were it not found in 
a Scottish writer of acknowledged vera- 
cily. 

T shall give it in the words of an eye-wit- 
ness. ‘* J had a sight of a very extraordinary 
sport: in the year 1563, the Earl of Athol, 
a prince of the blood-royal, bad, with much 
trouble, and vast expence, provided a huni- 
ing-match for the entertainment of our mst 
illustrious and most gracious queen. Our 
people call this a royal hunting, I was then 
a young man, and was present on that occa- 
sion. ‘Two thousand Highianders were em- 
ployed to drive to the hunting-ground all the 
deer from the woods and hiils of Athol, 
Badenoch, Marr, Murray, and the countries 
about. As these Highlanders use a light 
dress, and are very swift of foot, they went 
up and down so nimbly, that, in less than 
two months time, they brought together two 
thousand red deer, besides roes and fallow 
deer, The queen, the great men, and a 
number of others, were iu a glen, or narrow 


valley, when all these deer were brought 
before them; believe me, the whole bod 

moved forward in something like battle order. 
This sight still strikes me, and ever will strike 


me; for they had a leader. whom they fol-, 


lowed close wherever he moved. This leader 
was avery fine stag, with a very high head, 
The’ sight delighted the queen very much, 
but she soon had cause for fear, upon the 
Earl's (who had been from his early days 
accustomed to such sights) addressing her 
thus: * Do you observe that stag who is 
foremost of the herd ?—There is danger from 
that stag; for if either fear or rage should 
force him from the ridge of that hill, let 
every one look to himself, for none of us 
will be out of the way of harm, as the rest 
will all follow this one; and having thrown 
us under foot, they will open a passage to the 
hill behind us.’ What happened a moment 


after confirmed this opinion ; for the queen: 


ordered o:.e of the best dogs to be let loose 
upon a wolf;—this the dog pursues-—the 
leading stag was frightened—he flies by the 
same way he had come there—the rest rush 
after him, and break out where the thickest 
bedy of the Highlanders was. They had 
nothing for it now bat to throw themselves 
flat on the heath, and to allow the deer to 
pass over them. It was told the queen, that 
several of the .Highlanders had been wound- 
ed, and that two or three had been killed 
outright; and the whole body of deer had 
got off, had not the Highlanders, by their 
skill in hunting, fallen upon a stratagem, to 
cut off the rear from the main body. It was 
of those that had been separated, that the 
queen’s dogs, and those of the nobility, made 
slaughter. There was killed that day three 
hundred and sixty deer, with five wolves, 
and some roes.”"* 

This incident deserves notice as an ar- 
ticle of Natural History: the obedience of 
the deer totheir leader, and their force 
when called into action; together with 
the courage and skill of their chief shews 
no little intelligence in these inhabitants 
of the forest. 

This volume is printed in a capital style: 
we have heard it described as the chef 
d'ceuvre of Caledonian typography. 


\ 
* Barclay de Regno et regali potestate, 


Pp: 279, 280. The writer who has transmit- 
ted to us this interesting and lively account, 
was William Barclay, a native of Aberdeen- 
shire, and a learned civilian, He spent the 
early part of his life, and much of his fortune, 
at the court of queen Mary, and accompanied 
her on this excursion to the Highlands, at 
the age of twenty-two. In the latter part of 
his life he married a French lady, lived in 
France, and was Professor of Civil Law in 
the university of Angers, where he died 
in, the year 1604. 
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A Reply to the Pamphlets lately published 
in Defence of the London Female Peniten- 
tiary: with further Remarks upon the dan- 
gerous Tendency of that Institution, By 
William Hale. 8vo. pp. 143. Price 9s, Gd. 
Conder, London, 1809. 

Turis is a melancholy pamphlet. 
Whenever the subject of female prostitu- 
tion is presented tous, we feel a gloom 
come over our minds, like a densecloud, 
through which the sight labours in vain to 
penetrate. We are convinced, that pros- 
titation is an evil ; natural, moral, poli- 
tical ; evil in every sense: yet still it 
exists, and has existed from the very 
dawn of society. The arrogance of the 
human mind even ventures to arraign 
the conduct of Providence in suffering 
this crime in every climate, in every state 


of society, at all times, and under all cir- 


cumstances. The thought must be re- 
pressed ; but the agony of that heart in 
which it could arise, will meet with sym- 
pathy in those who have deeply consider- 
ed the subject. 

We do not approve of the manner of 
conducting this debate : we would rather 
it had more of fact for its basis, and less 
of inference and deduction from argua- 
ment. But, as the writers may justly 
claim the privilege of Britons, and assert 
their right to discuss the question as they 
think best, we shall only hint that their 
allusions to histories in the gospel, to the 
Jewish economy, &c. do not tend to sim- 
plify the inquiry.—Further: Mr. Hale 
will indulge us in the remark, that there 
are two words in Hebrew, understood by 
our translators to signify prostitutes ; 
Kedesha and Zonah: these must not be 
confounded ; but until this distinction, 
with some others, of a like nature, be 
observed, arguments are like random 
shot: they may hit; but at point blank 
distance they would be more effectual. 

Having stated our predilection for facts, 
we shall insert one which we deem to the 
purpose. Mr. Hodgson relates the case of 
a young woman, who “ having fallen 
into sin, was reclaimed, and now does 
credit to a religious profession.” Mr. 
Hale says 

Unfortunately for Mr. Hodgson, he never 
knew where this woman came from, or he 
would have omitted the circumstance alto- 


gether. This young woman had been sedu- 
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ced by one who lived in the house where she 
was a servant ; she became pregnant, and he 
left her. When she could not conceal her 
situation any longer, she was turned aways 
and came to Spitalfields Workhouse. Her 
conduct, during her continuance there, was 
highly becoming, and plainly bespoke the 
deep contrition of her heart. Her seducer 
was not suffered to escape: but made to cone 
tribute to the support of herchild. The gen- 
tleman alluded to as Mr. Hodgson’s acquains 
tance was also my intimate friend ; and I 
recommended him to take this young woman 
into his family : he did so; and her subse- 
quent conduct as a servant has now, for seven 
years, proved her to be one of the most my 
dest and discreet women,—But let it be 1 
membered, that this young woman had never 
been aprostitute. No; such were her moral 
and ** physical feelings,” that neither a 
workhouse, prison, nor, I believe, death 
itself, could ever have induced her to be so. 
Had this been the case, I never should have 
dared to have placed her ina ‘* safe and res» 
pectabie station in society,” where there were 
children ; but upon her manifesting a become 
ing conduct, some kind” of employment 
would have been provided for her, by which 
she might have worked for her living. 


This fact we highly value: it proves 
that a workhouse may be rendered saluta- 
ty, in affording an asylum to distress ; 
and relief to unhardened guilt: Such 
cases, however, we fear, are rare; a 
much more common occurrence is that of 
obstreperous vice demanding with oaths 
and eflrontery the support,. of which 
those who must administer it have the 
mortifying persuasion that it will do no 
good. For this we have Mr. H’s. authority, 


Where disputes have arisen between parishe 
officers and paupers, they have almost unie 
versally been in consequence of the latter 
demanding pecuniary relicf, whilst the forme 
er insisted upon their going into the worke 
house. 

Knowing, therefore, that these abandoned 
creatures would only apply the money given 
to the worst of purposes, they very properly 
deny them ; but then they are ob/iged to offer 
to take them into the workhouse. This is 
abit refused, with oaths and cursing. 

‘hey again return to the sinks of prostitu- 
tion ; and if the question is put to them, 
they will tell the firstinquirer, that they are 
longing to escape from a life of such infamy ; 
but are, nevertheless, constrained to pursue 
it for their daily support ! 


Mr. Hale justifies his representation 
by the opinion of Mr. Moser, a magis- 
trate of the Police Office, in Worship 
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Street. This surely is bad enough ; but 
the writer further affirms, that 

The great mass of prostitutes (whatever 
may be their outward appearance) are chiefly 
composed of women who were once in ser- 
vitude ; many of them are married, whose 
husbands are in the army or navy ; whilst 
thousands of them have broke the conjugal 
tie, and driven their partners from them by 
their infidelity. Another description, and 
which compose by far the greater part, are 
single women, who work at various trades 
during the day ; such as the silk-manufactory, 
the straw-hat business, slop-making, and in 
short every species of employment which 
mvomen are in the practice of working at in 
their own habitations. Others of them are 
employed, during a part of the day, in selling 
fruit, and various things mot tecessary to 
mention here ; some live entirely in brothels ; 
and not a few of the female servants, left in 
the care of great houses, go out an hour or 
two in the evening for this vile purpose, and 
make up the melancholy list ! 

There are many thousands of women who 
_ work in the day-time at the vanous employ- 
ments I have just enumerated, who frequent- 
ly go out in the evening, and offer themselves 
for prostitution ! 

This is a lamentable truth, known to every 
magistrate. Women of this description have 
frequently been taken before them: it has 
been discovered that they worked ata trade, 
and when questioned as to the criminality of 
their conduct, they have tere up.a frivo- 
lous tale, by saying that they-had been out of 
employment for a week, or that they owed a 
Jittle rent, and so went upon the town just lo 
get that money........ 

In discussing the question, whether the 
London Female Penitentiary will lessea or 
increase the sum of prostitution? let it be 
seriously remembered, that for every one 
taken into that Asylum, another, who is now 
prevented, will immediately become a pros- 
titute. I repeat thesolemn truth : the streets 
are already overstocked with them, so that 
hali. the abandoned prostitutes are under the 
urgent necessity to work in the day for part of 
their maintenance! I know there are thon- 
sands who at this time have plenty of work, 
that are often what they call “ trying their 
chance :” they frequently attempt the horrid 
deed for a few nights, and then give over 
their wicked pursuit, because the public 
walks are glutted with prostitutes. 

‘The experience I have had of the lower 
orders of society, and which has been acqui- 
red from practical observation, makes me 
confident of the truth of what I now assert ; 
and I bere declare, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that for every prostitute now upon the 
town, let their numbers be what they may, 
lacie are two peady to take their places ! 


Is it possible, after perusing these pa- 
ragraphs, that we can attend to the cone 
troversy between Mr. Hale and Mr, 
Blair, or suffer Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Clarke, 
Juvenis, 01 any body else, to interpose 
between us and our view of the main 
question ? We zealously call on every 
well-wisher to society, to individuals, to 
immortal souls,—we appeal to the es- 
tablishment, to sectaries, to churchmen 
to methodists, to catholics, to every 
heart ‘not callous to moral feelings or 
dead to sentiments of humanity, to every 
soul softened by Divine grace,—we con- 
jure them by the most solemn of invoca- 
tions to strive together to remove this 
guilt from us: by every tie of national 
affinity ; by every feeling of honest pa- 
triotism : by every hope of being even- 
tually preserved from the yoke of tyran- 
ny; let a powerful and lasting effort 
demonstrate, that, however the cynics 
of our age may affect to degrade their 


contemporaries, there is yet virtue enough | 


among us to remove this most dreadful 
of evils ! 

Mr. Hale demands from the virtuous 
part of the community their endeavonr. 
by personal assistance torender the ezist- 
ing laws effectual: to reduce to practice 
the preventions already enacted; and to 
repel from the resources of sin those who 
would prefer idleness and misery to in- 
dustry and honour. Is it not our duty to 
second his demands, and to charge it as a 
crime on those whose knowledge, zeal, 
and integrity can be active enough, on 
some occasions, that they suffer this 
truly benevolent mode of exertion to pass 
by them unnoticed? It is true, the bur- 
den of parish-offices is very great: is 
there no possible mode of diminishing this? 
Is there no corps of volunteers which 
will step forward, and relieve this great 
city from this dire disgrace ! Has there at 
any period been a visible difference from 
the present prevalence of this calamity ? 
To what cause was that difference owing? 
We care not from what distinction of per- 
sons, from what sect, or party, or deno- 
mination, a happily devised pian for pre- 
venting the: continuance of this evil 
should originate, nor whether it be the 
effect of ofd laws or of new Jaws. Certain 
we are, that a statue of gold would be 
too little honour for the man who should 
be the happy instrument of this most sa- 
lutary reformation. This subject we hope 
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has not received its full discussion: we 
expect that further light will be thrown 
upon it, from various quarters : we there- 
fore adjourn the main question; we de- 
sire the disputants to dismiss all topics 
that do not immediately belong to its all 
personal considerations ; all excurstons ; 
and to endeavour to reduce it to the great- 
est possible practicable simplicity ; and to 
meet the inquiry with facts of what has 
been elsewhere. When those measures, 
which have been found available in any 
place, shall have been freely canvassed 
by the numbers of intelligent men to 
whom this subject is interesting, the result 
will be, must be, beneficial to the pub- 
lic: both to church and state, 


Les Martyrs, ou le Triemphe de la Re- 
ligion Chrétienne. The Martyrs; or, the 
Triumph of the Christian Religion. By 
F. A. de Chateaubriand, &c¢. 3 vol. 8vo. 
Price £1 7s. Dulau and Co. London, 


1809. 


Turis work, which we find extremely 
difficult to class according to its rank in 
literature, for it appears to be a novel, 
and, we think, an unsuccessful, attempt 


«* At things unheard, as yet, in prose or rhyme 5” 


begins whimsically enough by a double 
invocation to the Celestial Muse, and to 
her antagonist, the Muse of Heathenism. 

«* Celestial Muse! you who did inspire 
the poet of Sorrentum and the blind man of 
Albion, you who placed your solitary throne 
on the Thabor, you who delight in so- 
lemn thoughts, in grave and sublime medi- 
tations, I now implore your assistance ! Teach 
me on David’s harp tie songs [ am 10 recite ; 
above all, give to my eyes some of those 
tears which Jeremiah shed on the misfortunes 
of Sion : I design to rehearse the sufferings 
of the persecuted church ! 

«* And thou, Virgin of Pincus, ingenious 

daughter of Greece, descend thou also in thy 
turn from the summit of Helicon :- 
Oh ! sprightly Goddess of Fable! thou whom 
misfortunes and death itself cannot sadden, 
I shall not reject the flowery garlands with 
which ‘hou overspreadest the tombs! Come, 
Muse of Falsehoods! Come, struggle with 
the Muse of ‘Truth. Formerly, she endured 
cruel evils under ¢hy name; now, by thy 
defeat grace her triumph, and confess that she 
was more worthy than thou wast to,reign over 
the lyre.” . 


We have, contrary'to our custom, omit. 
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ted prefatory observations, and introduced 
this work by an extract, as the best 
means we could choose to display, at a 
glance, the spirit of the performance. To 
address in the same breath, and for the 
same purpose, the Holy Spirit, who in- 
spited the prophets, and the imaginary 
being which presided over profane poetry; 
to wander from Thabor and Sion to Pin- 
dus and Helicon; to associate David and 
Jeremiah with the Muse of Falsehoods, 
and the relation of the sufferings of the 
persecuted church with an effort of the 
sprightly Goddess of Fable, must be in 
aman of Mr. C.’s known talents, a vow 
luntary aberration from taste, judgment, 
and propriety. He need not be told, that 
in Epopee, a doub/e invocation must in- 
fallibly destroy the very effect that a single 
address is intended to produce, namely, 
that of commanding attention, by ime 
pressing the hearer with the idea that the 
Bard is under the influence of a super- 
natural being, who speaks through him, 
Deus adest; that by his double invoca- 
tion to the Eternal Spirit, and to a my- 
thological deity, he has placed a poetical 
illusion in the very light which has dis- 
pelled it for ever; that’by his double ap- 
peal to truth and to falsehood, the mind 
of the reader is prepared to expect fiction; 
yet, fiction ceases to be interesting, and 
Truth itself, depraved by the company he 
forces her to keep, loses her claim to cre« 
dibility. Mr. C, is as well acquainted as 
we can possibly be, with the numberless 
authorities, both ancient and modern, by 
which we might support and enforce these 
observations, But this impropriety be- 
comes more glaring, and indeed insuffer- 
able, as he proceeds in the marvellous 
part of his poem; (for this is given as an 
epic poem in prose,) we shail therefore 
delay our reflections on this peculiarity 
till that part of the performance is under 
consideration, and proceed to give an ab» 
stract of the fable. 
Demodocus, the last of Homer’s des- 
cendants, had been placed by the Mes- 
senians in a temple erected to Homer; in 
which he officiated as priest. In that 
peaceful abode, his cares were divided 
between his altar and his daughter Cy- 
modocée, a maid of fifteen, “* who grew 
under his eyes like a young olive-tree, 
which a gardener rears with care, by the 
side of a fountain, and which is the love 
of earth and of heaven.” (There are mae 
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ny such comparisons.) One thing only 
embitters Demodocus’s happiness ; Hie- 
rocles, pro-consul of Achaia, and favou- 
rite of Galerius, a barbarian, capable and 
guilty of all manner of crimes, has con- 
ceived a violent passion for Cymodocée, 
and h: > solicited her hand. The honour 
has been refused, at the prayers of the 
trembling maid ; and to shelter her from 
the violence of this powerful and unprin- 
cipled suitor, her father has consecrated 
her to the muses as one of their priestesses. 
Returning one night with her nurse, from 
the festival of Diana-Limnatide, Cymo- 
docée Jost her guide, and strayed in the 
mountains. After the terror very natural 
to a young female in such a situation, she 
determined to put herself under the pro- 
tection of a Naiad, that is, she sought 
shelter in a grotto, whence issued a spring 
“of water. She had advanced but a few 
steps into the grotto, when she discovered 
a young hunter asleep; the moon shone 
with splendour on his manly countenance, 
and Cymodocée, impressed with Homeric 
ideas, conceited that she saw Endymion ; 
and that she had disturbed the mysteries 
of Diana. Dreading the resentment of 
the vindictive goddess, she knelt down to 
invoke her, and deprecate her wrath. 
As she prayed aloud, her voice startled the 
hunter's dog, and the dog’s barking awoke 
his master. Astonished at seeing a woman 
kneeling, he arose with precipitation. 

«¢ What,” said Cymodocée, confused and 
still kneeling, ‘* Is it possible that thou 
shouldest not be the hunter Endymion ?” 

** And you,” said the young man, equally 
wonder-struck, ‘* Are you not an angel ?” 

«© An angel!” echoed the daughter of 

Demodocus. 

Then said the stranger, full of trouble : 

«© Woman, rise up, it is before God only 
that we ought to bend our knees.” 

After a short silence, the priestess of the 
Muses said to the stranger : 

«* If thou art not agod, concealed under a 
mortal form, thou art doubtless a stranger 
whom the satyrs have led astray, like myself, 
in the woods. In what harbour did thy vessel 
enter? Didst thou come from Tyre, so ce- 
lebrated for the wealth of her merchants ? 
Didst thou come from the charming Corinth, 
loaded with the rich gifts of thine hosts? 
Art thou one of those who traffick on the 


seas, even as far as the columns of Hercules? . 


Dost thon follow the cruel Mars in battles ? 
Or, rather, art thou not the son of one of 
those mortals, formerly adorned with a scep- 
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tre, and who reigned over a counfty abundant 
in flocks, and ‘mee by the gods?” 

The stranger answered : 

“« There is but one God, the Ruler of the 
Universe, and J am only a man, full of trou- 
ble and of weakness. J am called Eudore ; 
I am the son of Lasthénés. I was returning 
halamis, I was going back to my fa- 
ther’s; night overtook me, | fell asleep on the 
banks of this fountain. But, you, how came 
you here alone? May heaven preserve in you 
that innate modesty, the purest of fears after 
that of God. (Que le ciel vous conserve la 
pudeur, la plus belle des craintes apres celle 
de Dicu.) . 


Cymodocée was a good deal perplexed 


at this strange language ; and no wonder; | 


at last, thinking to make herself more 
interesting, she said, - 


‘* Tamthe daughter of Homer, the im- 
mortal bard.” 

The stranger only replied : 

«© T know a book more sublime than his.” 

Abashed by the brevity of that answer, 
Cymodocée said to herself : 

‘« This young man is from Sparta.” 

She then related her own story. The son 
of Lasthénés said : 

** I will conduct jou back to your father.” 

This is certainly the most extraordinary 
mode we have ever seen of bringing two 
lovers (for so they will be, bye-and-bye) 
acquainted together ; or of introducing to 
a young heathen damsel the first hint of 
the Christian religion. We have given 


this passage at length, as a specimen of 


the clashing interlocution which, through- 
out the performance, marks the Christian 
and Heathen personages of this poem. 
Indeed, in many instances, as in this, the 
affected contrast borders on the ridiculous, 
and its general effect is to degrade truth 
itself into an ostentatious pedantry, while 
it reduces the gay fictions of fable to the 
trifling display of a school-exercise. 

But, to resume our account of the 
fable : Cymodocée, protected by Eudore, 
soon finds her nurse, who vents her fears 
and joys in all the garrulity attributed by 
poets to her age and station. This being 
over, Eudore said, ‘* Daughter of De- 
modocus, here is your nurse, your father’s 
dwelling is not distant: may God take 
pity on your soul!” And, without wait- 
ing for the answer of Cymodocée, he 
takes his departure, ‘‘ like an eagle.” 
Cymodocée is more convinced than ever 
that this hunter is one of the immortals ; 
and she carefully restrains from turning 
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her head towards him, lest she should be 
struck dead by the,vigion. 

On her return tothe temple, Cymo- 
docée, after mutual effusions of tender- 
ness, tells her father of her meeting with 
the hunter; the aged priest, on hearing it, 
bursts into a rage, and reproaches the 
trembling maid with having dishonoured 
his grey hairs, and her Homeric ancestry, 
by neglecting to requite the hunter’s kind- 
ness by an invitation to bis hospitable roof. 
The old uurse, thinking to mend matters, 
says, that as the young man was ‘“* as 
handsome as one of the immortals,” they 
were afraid to invite him in, lest ‘ the 
children of the earth” should conceive 
suspicions. This lame excuse enrages the 
old man the more, till at length Cymo- 
ducée ‘ conceived the intention’ of ap- 
peasing her father’s anger ; which she did 
effectually, by representing to bim, that 
** anger, like hunger, was a bad adviser,” 
and that there was a remedy to the mis- 
chance, for the young man had told her 
who he was, and it would be easy to trace 
him. Bemodocus on this congratulates 
hiniself ou the happy result of his solici- 
tude to instruct his daughter’s youth, for 
‘* she far excels all the maids of her age 
in solid sense ; and the Graces alone can 
surpass her—‘* in embroidering veils.” 
It proves that he knows Eudore’s family, 
who are among the most respectable peo- 
ple of Achaia; and it is agreed to set out 
next day to pay them a visit, and to make 
them presents, which, according to ancient 
custom, are minutely described, aud traced 
through several hands. 

Demodocus and his daughter arriving at 
Lasthenes's habitation found the family 
engaged in harvest, with that primeval 
simplicity, which retraced 10 one part of 
the company, the daysof the patriarchs ; 
and to the other, the golden age of Ho- 
mer, An entertainment followed; to this 
succeeded a concert: Cymodocée, taking 
the lyre, sung of the Muses, of, Jupiter, 
and of Homer, her ancestor: Eudore, ac- 
companying himselfon an Hebrew cinnor, 
sung of the creation of the world, of 
Adam and Eve, and of Sion. Cymodocée 
is of Course, compared to one of the god- 
desses whom she served ; and Eudore, to 
King David. Cyril, Bishop of Sparta, 
was present ; he had come on purpose to 
hear Eudore relate his adventures. 
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to furnish a hostage to the Roman people, 
he went to Kome at the age of eighteen ; 
to replace his father. He had been till 


spoiled by his mother, Sephora ; but, in 
that capital he soon became downright 
naughty. He associated with Prince Cons 
stantin, with Jerome, Augustin, and other 
young men, and spent his time in seeing 


plays, driving curricles, singing, making — 


love, and so on, till at last Marcellin, 
Bishop of Rome, after many useless ad- 
monitions, separated him from the Chris- 
tian communion. Eudore was at first 
struck with astonishment and remorse ; 
but soon returned to his old course; at 
length he brought himself into some em- 
barrassment with the imperial family, 
and was sent by the Emperor Diocletian 
to the army, then acting against the 
Franks under the command of the Cesar 
Constantius. -His friend Constantin, 
however, gave him letters of recommen- 
dation to the Cesar his father ; by whom 
he was most graciously received. 

Shortly after Eudore’s arrival he greatly 


and obtained the Civic crown; also the 
ccmmand of the Greek auxiliaries. Ina 
subsequent battle he was wounded, and 
taken prisoner by the Franks. His life 
was saved by a Roman slave, who, 
unperceived, by the Barbarians, took 
him bloody and fainting, from a heap of 
slain, and brought him into the interior 
of thecountry. His deliverer proves ta 
be a christian priest nained Zacharie, a 
voluntary slave to the Franks, in ex- 
change for the father of a numerous fa- 
mily. This good man’s admonitions were 
ineffectual to reclaim the lost sheep, for 
the present ; but he was more successtul 


Eudore then directed his steps.to Lutetia 
(Paris) where the Cesar Constantius kept his 
court. He accompanied him in an expe- 
dition against Carraus.us, who had usur- 
ped the sovereignty in Great Britain. By 
his good conduct Eudore rose gradually to 
the rank of first tribune of the Britannic 
legion ; then to that of master of the 
cavalry, He commanded the army which 
defeated the Picts under the walls “of Pe- 
tuaria (Beverley, in Yorkshire) _atter- 
wards he overwhelmed the Usurper hime 


Eudore then. says, that being of the 
of Philopeemen, which was bound 


Vor, VI. (Lit. Pan, Aug. 1809.) | 


self, on the banks of the Tamesis near 
the swampy viliage of Londinum (Lois 
2H 
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then a very good boy ; though somewhat 


distinguished himself in an engagement, ~ 


in alleviating his distresses, and in procus ° 
ring him his liberty. This being obtained, - 
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don) on aspot marked by a high tower, 
where the Britons thought themselves in- 
vincibles ; and which, according to the 
prediction of a ancient bard was to tbe 
tendered illustrious by the tombs of chris- 
tian heroes (Westminster). 

Eudore received the honours of the 
triumph ; and returning into Gaul, was 
by Constantius created Prefect, or com- 
mander of the Armorican region, (the 
whole north-west of Gaul). Almost seclu- 
ded from the civilized world in those 
wild countries, Eudore had now time for 
reflection ; and the thought of his excom- 
munication stole across his mind; but he 
was diverted from such solemn medita- 
tions, by an intrigue with a Gallic Druid- 
ess, named Velleda, avestal of Teutates. 
The sacrilegious: intercourse being dis- 

vered by the Gauls, had nearly excited 

general rebellion amongthem. Segenax, 
the father of the Druidess, fighting at 
their head, was killed in a bloody engage- 
mént with the Romans, commanded by 
Enudore ; at that very instant, Velleda, fran- 
tic with shame, love, and remorse,appeared 
on acar, in the plain where the battle was 
raging, pushed herhorses through the ranks, 
stopped the carnage by a short harangue, 
and taking all the blame to herself closed 
her life with a golden sickle, in the pre- 
sence of her friends,aud of her guilty lover. 
This horrid catastrophe induced Eadore to 
abandon his guilty courses. But, being an 
hostage of the Roman people, Cesar had 
not the power of permitting him to return 
home : he referred him to the Emperor 
Diocletian, then in Egypt. Thither 
Eudore repaired, and obtained the favour 
he solicited. On his return, Eudore, from 
his then religious turn of mind, determin- 
ed to visit the deserts of the Thebais ; in 
his way, he was overtaken by a sand 
storm, raised by the burning wind of the 
desert ; he lost his guide, his camel, and 
his horse, and was near perishing with 
hunger, thirst and heat, when a lion 
obligingly conducted him to a spring of 
_ water, shaded by adate tree, where he 
refreshed: himself at Providence’s ban- 
quet.” The same lion with uncommon 
good-nature afterwards shewed him a 
cavern? mountain, wherein he dis- 
covered @ light, and heard a man in prayer. 
Eudore was admitted into the cavern, 
with his strange guide, which came to 
crouth at their feet. The occupier of 


anchorite, who died next day, as he had 
foretold ; after prophesying the triumph 
of the church, the fall of the Roman 
Empire, and Eudore’s battles, and victory 
in the cause of Christ. Anthony, Paul's 
disciple, had come by inspiration to bury 
his master, in which duty he was assisted 
by the aforesaid lion, Taking leave of him, 
Eudore returned to his country, through 
Asia, and after ten years absence again 
embraced his parents, in the vales of 
Arcadia; where, under God’s pleasure, he 
would willingly end his days in penance, 

This recital, occupies from the fourth 
to the eleventh book, both inclusive. 
Cymodocée though unacquainted with 
Velleda’s history, which had been pru- 
dently kept from her, yet knew from 
Eudore’s early adventeures, that he had 
loved a great deal, and that he re- 
pented of it. The state of her own heart 
made her apprehensive he would not 
venture again; and, asshe probably 
did not rightly understand what he had 
hinted on their first interview, about 
modesty being the finest of fears, she left 
her couch in the middle of the night, and 
wandered to the grotto, where Eudore 
was doing penance. There, after a mu- 
tual declaration, and much preposterous 
Conversation, she promised to become 4 


christian,and Eudore’s wife,—on acrucifix, 


which she at first took for the image of 
the Adonis of the Christians!!! 

Demodocus after some hesitation con- 
sented to the match ; hoping that Eudore 
from his rank, his military reputation, 
and the friendship of Constantin, would 
be able to protect Cymodocée from the 
fury of Hierocles now ‘returned to his 
government of Achaia, more enamoured 
and more violent than ever: for to his 
otber crimes he joined an inveterate hatred 
against christians, whose faith he had be- 
trayed. Jealousy naturally increased his 
ferocity ; he had a great influence over 
the Cesar Galerius, and vehemently urged 
him to destroy the followers of Christ. 
Already a census of the faithful had been 
ordered, and Eudore had appeared at the 
head of his brethren, before the Procon- 
sul his rival ; who, unable to conceal his 
violence, had left his tribunal abruptly, 
and represented Eudore at court, as a 
leader of sedition. 

To give Eudore a legal right to protect 
Cymodocée it was resolved that the two 


this subterraneous abode, was Paul,the first | lovers should be affianced. The ceremony 
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was performed by Cyril, who also relieved 
Eudore from his penance: while, outside 
of thechurch gates, Demodocus with his Pa- 
gan friends were celebrating the Hymenean. 
Their joy was soon disturbed by a party of 
soldiers, sent by Hierocles to seize Cy- 
modocée: she was however saved by the 
bravery of Eudore, and by the unwilling- 
ness of the soldiers to act against their 
well-known general ; but this event awoke 
all his fears :- and letters from Constantin, 
acquainted him with Hierocles’ false re- 
presentation of his conduct. The prince 
advised Eudore to repair to Rome, where 
he might contribute to avert the dangers 
which threatened the church, and enjoy 
his friends’ protection, . Eudore could not 
leave Cymodocée in a country governed by 
his unprincipled rival. After many pain- 
ful straggles, he determined to send her 
to Jerusalem, to be there under the protec- 
tion of Helena, mother to Constantin, 
who had devoted her life to religious exer- 
cises, near the Holy Sepulchre. Cymodo- 
cée sailed for Joppa, under the care of an 
aged christian ; Eudore for Ostia; and 
Demodocus was left to his unavailing 
sorrow. 


Endore, on his arrival at Rome, found 
that the ferocious Galerius at theinstigation 
of Hierocles, had prevailed on the Emperor 
Diocletian to refer the cause of the 
Christians to the Senate. Hierocles was 
their accuser. To determine their choice of : 
a defender, the fathers of the church had 
recourse to divination: the Bible was 
mysteriously opened three times, and 
each time the looked-for passage clearly 
indicated Eudore : he accordingly plead- 
ed the cause of his brethren with a manly 
dignity, which drew applauses from the 
Emperor, who nevertheless, swayed by 
the violence of Galerius, promised the 
decree of persecution, provided the oracles 
approved. The oracles were mute. In 
the meantime, Galerius forced Diocletian 
to abdicate the empire, and a general per- 
secution was ordered. Eudore, after fa- 
cilitating the escape of Prince Constan- 
tin, for the army of his father Constan- 
tin, was thrown into prison, with Chris- 
tians of all ranks. Hierocles’s enmity 
had marked him for the first victim. He 
was examined, tortured repeatedly, but re- 
mained firm: he wasthen remanded to pri- 
son, till he could be exposed to wild beasts 
inthe amphitheatre, 
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In the mean time, Cymodocée, who 
had been received and treated by Helena, 
as a daughter, bad been obliged to forsake 
her asylum; the decree of persecution 
had been brought with uncommon speed, 
indeed the poem says, by inchantment, 
to Jerusalem ; the Holy Sepulchre had been 
burnt, and Cymodocée was obliged to 
seek her safety in flight. While wander-. 
dering she met with Jerome, Eudore’s 
former friend, but now a penitent, by 
whom she was baptised in the Jordan, 
She intended to return to her father in. 
Arcadia, but he was in Rome, seeking 
her: and by the special order of Provi- 
dence, her vessel bound to Greece, was 
wrecked on the coast of Italy. She had 
hardly set her foot on the inhospitable 
shore, when she was seized by Hierocles’s 
emissaries, and conductedto Rome. 
modocus at the head of a Roman mob, 
claimed her as his daughter and as a priest- 
ess of the Muses; Hierocles was compel- 
led to release his intended victim, but 
she had owned herself a Christian, and 
was in consequence thrown into prison. 
In the meantime she heard of Eudore’s' 
sufferings and constancy; she even receiv- 
ed a letter from him; determined to share 
his fate, she escaped from the friends who © 
wanted to save her from untimely death, 
and on the day of his execution, forced 
her way through the mob which was bes | 
sieging the avenues of the Amphitheatre, 
and threw herself into his arms in the 
middle of the Arena! She had not been 
condemned to die on that day, but the 
stiperstitious Romans looked upon her as 
a victim brought in by the Gods them- 
selves; regardless of her entreaties for 
Eudore, and of Eudore's entreaties for 
her, they loudly called for the wild beasts ;. 
a furious tiger was let loose, and the union 
of the two lovers, begun in a life of ~ 
trouble, was completed in a holy death. 

Towards the end of the work a kind of 
poetical justice is done to the principal 
criminals; Hierocles, disgraced by Gale- 
rius, dies of a horrid distemper’inflicted by 
the avenging angel; Galerius himself sees 
his life wasted by a loathsome disease of 
the same nature; but not one wordsigigaid 
of Demodocus, the tenderests 
miserable of fathers. oil 

In our next number we shall consider 
the marvellous of this epick poem, and the 
degree of literary merit which it may 
claim. 
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An Fssay on Sepulchres : or, a Proposal 
for erecting some Mémorial of the IIlustri- 
ous Dead in all Ages, on the Spot where 
their Remains have been interred. By W. 
Godwin. sm. 8vo. pp. 116. Price 4s. W. 
Miller, London. 1809. 

** Last spring ] passed oneday in solitude in 
the town of Thetford in Norioik. The ob- 
ject which principally attracted my attention 
was the ruins of the monastery there, which, 
though extremely imperfect, are picturesque. 
This monastery was founded and maintained 
at the expence of the ancient earls of Nor- 
folk, and was used by them as the cemetery 
oi their race. As 1 wandered through the 
limits of the inclosure, I trod upon the re- 
mainsof the Bigods, the Mowbrays, and the 


Howards, men who in their day had exhibit- | 


ed vast magnificence, and upheld the pride of 
chivalry, who in their passions had shaken 
stau’s, and in their untamed fierceness had 
bid defiance to the resentment of kings. 
Ponderous monuments, graced with sculp- 
tures, and diversified with copious sepulchral 
inscriptions, once marked the Figs where 
they lay; and marble, clamped with iron, 
and defended with balustrades, protected it 
from invasion. All now was speechless, and 
the grass grew as freely where their bones re- 
posed, as over a peasant’s grave. At the dis- 
solution of the monasteries in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, Thomas, third duke of 
Norfolk, petitioned the king, that the spot 
rendered sacred to his thoughts by being the 
depository of all his buried ancestors, = 
not be laid open and defaced, but that if it 
was no longer consistent with the policy of 
England that it should be a receptacle for 
monks, he might be permitted to convert it 
into a school for the education of youth. 
Tenry at first lent a favourable ear to his 
prayer, but upon farther advice he found 
that it would he a dangerous precedent, aud 
that the abbey of Thetford must undergo the 
same fate with the rest of the monasteries.— 
"Lhis was signally a period, in which a plot 
was laid 10 abolish the memory of the things 
that had been, and to begin the affairs of the 
human species afresh. ; 
When [ paid a visitto the tomb of Alice 
Chavcer, duchess of Suffolk, at Ewelime in 
Oxfordshire, who died in the year 1475, 1 
observed it repaired aud beautified, newly 
gilded and painted in every part: I was told 
that two hundred pounds bad been spent 
upon before. A few such instances 
may be fownd, where money lad been be- 
queathed for the express purpose, or a fund 
has been set apart [for the poor at Ewelme], 
which may be diverted to this object at the 
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discretion of the trustees. But in general it 
is signally otherwise. The tomb of our re- 
nowned conqueror, Edward the First, in 
Westminster Abbey, is merely a rude, vast 
pile of stone, with no inscription or record 
upon it, and which is only known by tradi+ 
tion to cover his ashes. The shrine of Ed. 
ward the Confessor, erected at a vast expence 
by Henry the Third, is robbed and defaced 
by every comer. How Henry the Fifth came 
by the loss of his head I do not pretend to 
explain. Lvery sort of indecorum has been 
practised in this venerable pile. “The noses 
of a considerable part of the figures are bro- 
ken off ; and the last time I was there, I 
founda little pebble placed by some wanton boy 
on the tip of the nose of the recumben: figure 
of Catherine, wife of George Villiers, first 
duke of Buckingham, which no one had 
thought it worth his while to remove. 


Most assuredly the regret of every 
considerate mind will unite with Mr, 
Godwin, on the subject of the mutilations 
committed in Westminster Abbey. The 
condition of parts of that pile disgraces 
the nation. We are far from desiring 
that a superstitious veneration should be 
attached to places of worship; but we 
insist on the propriety of a certain respect 
and regard to them, to their contents, 
and to what is committed to their protec- 
tion, It is not pleasing to us to see sacred, 
structures in ruins. All conveniences at- 
tendant on devotion should be decorous. 
All structures that foreigners may visit, 
and from which they may form opinions 
on the nation, should beso far handsome, 
as may exclude ideas of meanness, po- 
verty, slovenliness, inattention, or in- 
difference, in those who have the over- 
sight of national institutions. All nations 
have distinguished their temples from or- 
dinary dwellings: and where, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, the community as- 
sembles to address the Divinity, why 
should not correspondent tokens of public 
veneration and decorum, mark tbe struc- 
ture? As to the immediate subject of 
this tract, we quote the author's proposal 
for erecting memorials of the dead. 


This might be effected by an extensive 
private subscription. A charter should then 
be ‘obtained for the purpose of giving 
permanence tothe institution ; aud the funds, 
if considerable, might be appropriated to 
other purposes analagous to the original ob- 
ject. A very slight and cheap memorial, a 


white cross of wood, with a wooden slab at | 
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the foot of it (where the bod had been in- 


terred in the open air), would be sufficient, 
if means were taken to secure its being re- 
newed as fast as the materials decayed. 

If the reader believes that this proposal 
will answer the end professedly intended 
by it, let him hold up his hand in its fa- 
your: if otherwise, let him acknowledge, 
with us, that this subject is one of the 
most copious, and is capable of being 
rendered one-of the most interesting, in 
the whole circle of literature; and let 
him wish for a work (not expensive) that 
may do it justice, 


The Works of the Right Reverend Father 
in God, Ezekiel Hopkins, D. D. ‘suc- 
eessively Lord Bishop of Raphoe and 
Derry: now first collected. Arranged and 
revised, with a Life of the Author, and a 
copious Index, by Josiah Pratt, B.D. 
F.A.S. 4vols. 8vo. Price 40s. Seeley. Lon- 
don, 1809. 


- Mr. Prarr dedicates this edition to 
William Wilberforce, Esq. whose ‘* high 
value for Bishop Hopkins’s writings, and 
frequent inquiries after them, have con- 
tributed to recal him rapidly into notice 
and consequent estimation.’” He com- 
pliments his patron on his ‘ own patriotic 
and undaunted efforts to enforce the 
sentiments so ably inculcated by this great 
prelate.” But he thiaks the publication 
peculiarly seasonable, at a time, when 
** men of letters especially, attempt to 
misrepresent real Christianity, and to ex- 
pose it to ridicule, by identifying it with the 
imbecilities and extravagances of all who 
profess it; and this object, originating 
sometimes in ignorance and sometimes in 
ill-will, is pursued with unabating per- 
severance. Every literary vehicle is pres- 
sed into the service: from the grave vo- 
lume,—to the flippant critique.” Against 
this aniversal censure, we enter our pro- 
test. Wedoubt, whether men of letters 
are especially addicted to this perversion 
of their powers; and whether now, 
more than heretofore, We are glad 


Mr. P. acknowledges that among those 
who possess real Christianity, imbecilities 
and extravagances may exist; and we 
take some credit to ourselves for having 
constantly endeavoured to discriminate 
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weaknesses of those who profess them. 
We can praise the one, while we pity 


the other. But, independent of these 
considerations, we are always ready to 
commend every attempt to bring the 
public better acquainted with the sen- 
timents of our learned divines of former 
times. The Fathers of the Church are 
entitled to reverence from their sons of 
the present generation; and it might be 
our wisdom to consult them on many 
occasions, which are thought by the 
superficial to demand something new. 

The subjects on which these volumes 
treat are of great importance, and the 
manner in which they are treated is 
judicious. But we.shall not enter into 
any analysis of their contents. It ap- 
pears, that the Bishop declined all thoughts 
of appearing in print during his life time, 
Some of these pieces having been ori« 
ginally “ taken from his mouth, by the 


~pen of a ready writer,” though they 


contained his genuine sentiments, yet 
they were not presented in a form so 
finished, as if his lordship had revised 
them for the press. To remedy this 
deficiency, which principally affected 
divisions, punctuations, and minor mat- 
ters, has cost the present editor a great 
deal of trouble ; and from the care and 
diligence he has manifested, we may be 
allowed to express our conviction, that 
the task could not have devolved on a 
more competent person.—Mr. P. has, 
with great propriety, annexed “ an ac-. 
count of the present edition,” in which 
he states the principles that have guided 
his editorial labours. The orthography 
(he says) needed but little alteration : the 
punctuation was very defective: the style 
was colloquial; as might be expected ia 
transcripts of pulpit addresses: the me- 
taphors were sometimes so puerile 
so offensive, as to excite disgust rather 
than any honourable and virtuous feel 
ing: these are omitted; but the editor 
gives a list of the places where they oc- 
cur in the originals, for the satisfaction 
of those who think proper to examine for 
themselves: the quotations from Scripture 
are verified, and for the most oat cone 
formed to the words of our public trans- 
lation: the divisions and subdivisions are 
corrected and distinguished, to avoid cone 
fusion : and two copious Jndexes are sub- 


between the principles professed, and the 


joined ; one, of passages of Scripture 
2H 3 
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illustrated ; the other, of principal matters 
on which the Bishop discourses. 
We have stated these particulars, be- 


cause we are aware that many difficulties | 


attend the republication of some of our 
most valuable theological writers. The 
manners of the times in which they 
lived“allowed, and even demanded, a 
certain conformity, which, to a better 
taste and superior information, depre- 
ciates the most valuable sentiments. It 
is honourable to the state of learning, 
and of public opinion, among us, that 
the grossnesses, which delighted former 
generations, are now exploded from the 
pulpit: and we desire to hear truths and 
principles enforced by arguments, not by 
conceits ; or recommended by motives 
addressed to the judgment, not by jing- 
lings and qnaiutnesses tickling the imagi- 
nation. Perhaps it might not have been 
amiss if the phrases used by the Bishop, 
which Mr. Pratt has expunged, had been 
subjoined in aleaf at the close of the work : 

reader might have formed his opinion 
@@ the propriety of omitting them. We 
suggest this hint for the advantage of 
whoever may undertake similar editions 
of other of our early writers; as we 
think the benefit would greatly exceed 
the trouble. 

Mr. Pratt, some time ago, published an 
edition of the works of that eminent 
prelate, Bishop Hall, in ter volumes oc- 
tavo, to which the present volumes con- 
_form in size, &c.—We deem such 
undertakings honourable to the liberality 
of the times: and trust that they will 
be found useful, as demonstrating the 
genuine sentiments of the Church of 
England on questions of no small. mo- 
ment, and not easily put to rest. 


Principles of Design in Architecture; traced 
in Observations on Buildings, Primeval, 
Egyptian, Phenecian or Syrian, Grecian, 
Roman, Gothic or corrupt Roman, Ara- 
bian or Saracenic, old English [cclesiastical, 
old English Military and Domestic, revived 
Roman, revived Grecian, Chinese, Indian, 
Modern Anglo-Gothic, and modern Eng- 
lish Domestic : in a Series ef Letters to a 
Friend. ®vo. pp. 300. Price 7s. Cadell 
and Davies. London, 1809. 

Tis copious title-page, which refers 
to almost every part of the civilized world, 


Principles of Design in Architecture, 
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is sufficient to justify the suspicion, that a 
slight notice only can be bestowed on each 
country mentioned init. An allusion to 
some of the more obvious principles of 
external composition is all that can be ex- 
pected ; and all indeed that we meet with. 


The work is not the production of an ary 


chitect ; but of a gentleman, who having 

een acquainted with some of the greater 
exampies in architecture by observation, 
and of many others by means of their 
representations in the best publications on 
the subject, has thrown his thoughts toge- 
ther, and favoured the public with them. 
Unhappily, we differ from our author at 
the commencement of his work. Our 
knowledge on this subject would have led 
us to adopt a different view of the histori- 
cal progress of architecture from that 
presented in his early chapters. We have 
no doubt, but what mankind travelled 
from the east; and each tribe brought 

ith it rudiments, whiah it afterwards 
‘modelled to suit iis own taste, circum- 
stances or purposes. ‘The peculiarities of 
climate, seasons, and situations, varied the 
truly primary principles ; and those which 
were afterwards adopted are what the 
major part of writers consider as primary. 

Not to travel out of the iecord, we 
shall content ourselves with hinting, that 
our author has overlooked several in 
stances even in the Mosaic writings, 
which might have contributed informa- 
tion. Noah built an altar: either of 


earth, or of stones: if of stones, then 


(as no iron tool was to be lifted up on the 
altar of Jehovah) it consisted of rough 
stones laid one on another—this altar was 
also commemorative : therefore, Jacob's 
pillar was not, as our author describes it, 
the first step in building. The city of 
Damascus, the cities of Sodom, &c. were 
extant in the days of Abraham: these 
should not have been overlooked :—nor 
the circle of stones ‘‘ raised for lastin 

evidence of a contract,” between Jaco 

and Laban, at Galeed; long before the 
days of Joshua, though first mentioned 
Josh. xix. 29, Tyre was ‘* strongly for- 
tified” (Uréem munilissimum). This was 
Fale Tyrus, on the coast; not Tyre on 
the island, for that was not yet built : 
and here stocd the temple of Hercules, 
the antiquity of which was so extrava- 
gantly boasted of to Herodotus by the 
priests of that deity. ‘The tabernacle of 
Moses, forgotten in this work, was a 
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i before they undergo ctiticism.—Can this 
| be prevented ?—Is there any possibility of 
| obtaining the opinions of the judicious, 


_ ings especially) whereby the errors may be 
Astected, and regret prevented ? 
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building, the parts of which, as to its 
columns, and other decorations, shew, 
that the art of architecture was well un- 
derstood, and had attained to great em. 
bellishment ; for this structure was no 
other than a moveable temple. David, 
not ‘* Solomon, appears to have proposed 
to raise the most magnificent temple, 
that had yet been seen.” . 
We shall grant, that a treatise on 
architecture which has not noticed these 
particulars, may gevertheless be a work 
of merit ; but we think that whatever 
merit the work before us may contain, 
as a slight survey of architecture in va- 
tious parts of the world, that proofs of 
the same inadvertence are not wanting in 
respect to the state of art in other coun- 
tries also. 
The best part of this volume, in our 
estimation, is that which relates to the 
progress of art in this island: and with 
some of our author’s remarks on the 
talents of Jones, Vanbrugh, and Lord 
Burlington, we readily agree. The arts 
are certainly under very great obligations 
to Lord Burlington ; and the taste which 
his example contributed to diffuse among 
our younger nobility, has been of essential 
service to the science. But, we may be 
allowed to say, that the works published 
by professional men have been of still 
greater service to the science, because they 
have communicated to thousands that 
information, and that opportunity of be- 
holding good models, which formerly 
were of extremely difficult attainment. 
In all parts of our country now, the most 
instructive works may be obtained by 
commission; and there is not that pos- 
sibility of confining knowledge to a few 
eniment men, which formerly operated 
against the general improvement. 

We are far {rom justifying those aberra- 
tions from true taste, in modern instances, 
which our author satirizes: and we give 
him full leave to exert his severity on 
others, to which he has not adverted, 
though we are certain he has observed 
them. His censures may do good: the 
mortification is, that the structures are 
raised and their permanency is fixed, 


on the intended plans, &c. (of public build- 


Gas Light and Coke Company: 


Gas Light, and Coke Company. 
Speech of Mr. Van Voorst, at the City of 
London Tavern, July 6, 1809. Price 6d. 
Address to the Proprietors, with Epitome 
of the Evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of Hon. House of Commons. By 
John Van Voorst. Price 2s. Richardson. 
London. 1809. 


Tue subscribers to this undertaking, 
it is said, exceed 3,000; and it is also 
said, that they include many of the first 
personages in the United Kingdom. 
Notwithstanding this, there is a system 
of privacy adopted in this business, 
which precludes the considerate from 
forming that decision respecting it, which, 
possibly, were circumstances made pube 
lic, might not be to its disadvantages 
This was our opinion when we read, 
some time ago, the evidence before the 
committee of the House @f Commons, 
Mr. Van. Voorst is a sanguine supporter 
of the undertaking: he sees in it a nae 
tional benefit of unlimited extent, and 
anticipates the independence of our 
country on Russia, for tallow, pitch, tar,’ 
&c. We are already indebted to our 
mines of coal for our ability to support 
manufactures of various descriptions ; if 
to this should be added a supply for do« 
Mestic use of fire by means of coke, 
and of light by means of gas, together 
with the other advantages mentioned by 
this gentleman, we shall be bound to 
acknowledge that the possession of this 
mineral is invaluable, 

I beg tobe permitted toassert, (says Mr. Vi. 
V.) that we calculate not on proballe advantas 
ges, —we rest on positive profit. The least fae 
vourable or flattered calculation of une chaldron 
of coals carbonized by Mr. Winsor’s process, 
when compared against oil lamps, is as 
follows : 

Ist. Light equal to 2,100 Parish 

Lamps, burning 11 hours, at 3d 


26 11 3 

2d. Coke, 1} chald. by admeasure- 
ment, at 30s. per chald........ . ‘2 5 0 
3d. Pitch, Golb at 15s. percwt... O 8 O 
4th. Essential Oil, 3 galls, at8s. 1 4 0 
5th. Ammonical Liquor, 18 galls. 018 0 
£il 6 3 

Deduct cost of coal, wages, wear 
9 


Profit per chaldron, each 24hours£3 0 0 
2H4 
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We agree with our author in desising 
practical men, rather than men oi title 
or wealth, for the conduct of such a con- 
cern; yet we know, that, as he says, 
* those who are chemical, are often like- 
wise very chimerical and, by relying 
on their mental resources, they are fre- 
quently much embarrassed in money mat- 
ters.” Scienve is not riches : but, in pub- 
lic undertakings, must be united with capi- 
tal, to ensure success. As to the adver- 
tisement |‘ Wanting, Ten Thousand 
Pounds,” and promising an immense 
revenue] charged on Mr. Winsor, and 
denied by him, mentioned by Mr. V. V. 
but not left without some ambignity con- 
cerning it, we can take upon us to say, 
that it refers toa concern, of which Mr. 
Winsor has no idea: and this the public, 
if we are rightly informed, will shortly be 
assured ; to their great advantage. 

_ x#*,y The subject of the Gas Livit Com- 
pany will probably be brought before Parsia- 
ment a second time, inthe ensuing session, 


Six Sermons on the following Subjects, 
Baptism, Confirmation, the Vows of 
Baptism and Confirmation, the Lord's Sup- 
per: by John Scott, A.M. sus. Syo. pp. 
132. The Author, Hull: Seely, London. 


Tue language in which theolayical 
truths are conveyed is often figurative ; 
and those who are not iuspressed with 
the importance of atruth, will not scru- 
ple to sneer at the medium through which 
it is communicated. Divines, therefore, 
should take especial care to distinguish 
the difficulty felt by every enquirer, of 
affixing correct ideas to terms frequently 
employed, by explaining them with the ut- 
most simplicity. It isnotenough that teach: - 
ersthemselves understand terms or phrases; 
those are likely todo most good among 
those whom they teach, who explain down 
to the level of their hearers, the subjects 
in which they instruct them. 4 fortiori 
Divines should study perspicuity, when ad- 
dressing young persons: since whatever 
hopes may be entertained respecting such, 
their ideas cannot be absolutely settled. 
The same reasons direct to a more fre- 
guent explanation of the import of certain 
services in the Christian ritual, than is 
customary among polite preachers. The 
intention of those services, and the duty 
of attending to them, might often, if 
well understeod, afford arguments that 


Mv. Scott's Six Sermons, 


{sod 


«© come home to every man's heart and 
bosom,” and thereby might open the way 
to convictions, not to be effected by mere 
frigid pleading and logical induction. 

The duties, also, resulting from these 
institutions are usually so proper, that 
when proposed to the mpright judgment 
for decision, in their native simplicity, 
they rarely meet with contradiction. They 
are usually rather neglected, than opposed ; 
rather forgotten, than counteracted. 

To these, and o:her reasons, we could 
wish that greater attention were paid to 
the performance of the Sacrament of 
Baptism, by congregations, than is cus- 
tomary: it migit beneficially recal to 
some a sense of their duties; and, as it 
were, renew the obligations of others. 
Mr. Scott's address to sponsors, reminds 
them of the solemn engagement they 
contract ; and this ought to be often press- 
ed on those who are likely to sustain that 
character before they come to it. If an 
houest nriad startles at the charge, and 
declines the ofice (no uncommon occur- 
rence), by the same meansa light mind 
might be brought to think seriously of it, 
and either to relinquish all thoughts of it, 
or to determine to execute it sirictly, As 
things are now conducted, the absence of 
sponsors would be little felt, im many 
families, on the subject of religion. 

‘he Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
in like manner, should be made the sub- 
ject of frequent explanation. There is in 
the minds of good people, among us a 
certain backwardness io this institution, 
which seems to result from something 
wropg ip their notions conceruing it. 
Whether the remains of some persuasion 
of occult qualities, are not yet worn out ; 
whether the privacy in which it is usually 


‘performed, (intentionally or not) or whe- 


ther the selection of this rite for a test, 
as implying superior sanctity, have pro- 
duced in many a reverence, which they 
shew by the distance they preserve, we 
presume not to determine. We merely 
notice the fact. Every endeavour, there- 
fore, to explain and enforce the duty of 
attendance on these ordinances, deserves 
encouragement. Wecommend Mr. Scott's 
intentions and sentiments: but some of 
his expressions we would willingly ex- 
change for others of greater simplicity ; 
and certain of his notes, as we think them 
misplaced, in this work, we would have 


had omitted; even though we coincide 
in their object. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 


. Antiquities. 

Mr. Murphy, Author of the Description of the Church 
at Battalha, &c. is preparing for publication the Arabian 
Antiquities of Spain. he work will be printed in large 
folio, and consist of about one hundred plates, with 
descriptions of the different objects, and several interest- 
ing particulars relating to the Arabs, and their establish- 
menis in Spain. 

Chymistry. 

Mr. W. Ward, Lecturer on Experimental Chymistry, will 
speedily publish a Dictionary of Chymistry and Mine- 
raiogy, in one volume, i!lustrated by plates. 

Commerce. 

The following work will appear immediately: A Com- 
plete Digest of the pending Consolidation of Customs, 
which takes place from and after the 5th of July, on 
Goods imported into, and exported from, Great-Britain ; 
and aiso the Excise on all Foreign Articles, with Tables of 
the countervailing Duties between Gréat Britain and 
Ireland, the Quarantine, Tonnage Duties, Bounties and 
Allowances on British Goods, and those of the Fisheries, 
Levant and Russia Duties, Scavage, Bailage, &c. with 
Abstracts of certam Acts, and useful Notes throughout, 
By Edward James Mascail, Long Rooin, Custom House. 

Drama, 

Richard Cumberland, Esq. proposes to print by sub- 
scription, ‘iwelve of his hitherto unpublished Dramas, in 
a quarto volume, to be ready next spring. 

History, 

A new edition of Dr, Rutherford’s Ancient History, in 

two duodecimo vo! » Will be published this month, 
Jurisprudence. 

The following Law Books are iv preparation: 

Reports in the Court of Exchequer, by John Lord, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. These Reports will be continued, 

A‘Treatise of Estates, by Richard Preston, Esq. 

Sheppard’s Touchstone of Common Assurances, with 
Notes, by Richard Preston, Esq. 

A Treatise on Evidence, relating to Criminal and Civil 
Actions, with Proofs necessary to ditlerent Actions, alpha- 
betically arranged. 

A new ecition of Mr. Hullock’s Law of Costs. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of Marriage and other 
Family Settlements, by Edmund Gibson, Esq. 

A new edition of Booth on Real Actions, with Addi- 
tionai Notes from Mr. Ser,cant Hill’s MSS. ~ 

A Treatise on the Practice of Conveyancing, by C. 
Barton, Esq. 

A new edition of Mr. Powell’s Conveyancing, with 
Notes, by Mr. Barton, in 3 vol. royal svo. 

A new edition of Mr. Selwyn’s Nisi Prius. 

A new edition of Bird’s Pocket Conveyancer, in 2 yols, 

A new edition of Callis on Sewers. 

A supplemental volume to Mr. Barton’s Precedents of 
Conveyancing. 

A new edition of Turner and Venables’ Present Practice 
of Costs in Chancery, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Notes of Cases of controverted Elections, which were 
tried and determined during the third Parliament, and 
first and second Sessions of the Fourth Parliament of the 
Kingdom, by Daniel Waketield, Esq. of Lincoln's 

nn. 

A new edition of Branch’s Principia Legis et Equitatis, 
or Coliection of Maxims in Law and Equity. 

An Abridgment of Jacob’s Law Dictionary, in 8vo. 

A new edition of Wynne’s Eunomus, or Dialogues on 
the Laws of England, 

A short Treatise upon the Law of Patents for new Inven- 
tious, containing the Opinion of Lord Eldon, as Chief 
Justice of Cuminon Pleas, in Cartwright 7. Amatt, and 
dedicated, by permission, to his Lordship, by William 
Scott, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister at Law. 

A-seiect Collection of about Twelve printed blank 
Drafts in Conveyancing, comprising such as are of the 
Most general Use in Practice, with Variations, adapting 
them to different circumstances of title, by Charles Barton, 
E-q. ‘These Drafts will be printed on copy paper, (on one 
side only) and will, it is presumed, be found extremely 
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usefui - Solicitors in all cases when peculiar expedition is 
Tequired. 

. E. Tomlins and J. Raithby, Esquires, are preparing 
a new edition of the Statutes at Large, from Magna Charta 
to the Union with Ireland, 1800. 

Mr. Williamson, of the Inner Temple, has nearly ready 
for publication, a Companion and Guide to the Laws of 
England, comprising the most useful and interesting heads 
of the Law; to which is added a Summary of the Laws of 
London. 

Miscellanies. 

An Irish gentleman of rank, who lately spent three 
years in London, is preparing for publication, a Series of 

etters to his Father in_ircland, containing the Secret 
History of the British Court and Metropolis, with the 
State of Modern Manners and Society. 

The Rev. Joseph Wilson, of Cheam School, is preparing 
for the press, an Introducti n to Butler’s Analogy, in a 
Series of Letters to a Student at the University. 

A work upon the principles and plan of Ceelebs, by a 
clergyman of the first respectability, is now in prepara- 
tion, and will shortly be published. It is intended as a 
counterpart to that popular work, and to form a standing 
companion for it, when the rage for ephemeral produc- 
tions is past. 

Theology. 

The Rev. Richard Cecil, being himself disabled by his 
infirmities, has entrusted the publication of his works to 
his friend the Rev. Josiah Pratt. Thev will form three 
volumes octavo, each independent of the others. One 
will contain the Memoirs of the Hon. and Rev. W. B. 
Cadogan, John Bacon, Esq. R. A. and the Rev. John 
Newton: this volume is considerably advanced in the 
press, the memoirs of Mr. Cadogan being finished: it 
will contain portraits of Mr. Cecil’s three friends, and 
wiilappcar in the autumn. A Second Volume will consist 
of Miscellanics; and will contain the different sere 
mons and tracts which have been already separatel 
printed, with a few pieces which have not yet appeared. 
A Third Volume will contain a selection from a very con 
siderable number of Sermons, taken down accurately 
in short-Land, from Mr. C.’s preaching, by afriend. The 
Miscellanies will probably be published about Christmas, 
and the sermons in the spring, 

The Rev. E. Nares of Biddenden, is preparing some 
Remarks on the Unitarian Version of the New Testament. 
Voyages anil Travels. 

A Translation of the Voyage of d’Entrecastreaux im 
search of La Perouse is in the press. 


MONTHLY LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED. 
Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

A Survey of Berkshire, in regard to its Agriculture, 
Commerce, Population, Manufactures, &c. &c. published 
by order of the Board of Agriculture. By W. Mavor, | 
LL.D. with numerous engravings, 8vo. 18s. 

A Survey of Oxfordshire. By Arthur Young, Esq. 8vo. 


= 


ids, 

A Suivey of Leicestershire and Rutland. By William 
Piti, 8vo. 15s. / 

A Treatise on the Breeding and Management of Sheep. 
By John Price, grazier, of Romney Marsh, 4to. 2l. Qs. 

The Substance of a Lecture on the Advantages which 
have resulted from the Establishment of the Board of 
Agriculture. By the Secretary of the Board, 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Architecture. 

Principles of Design in Architecture, traced in Observas 
tions on Building ot Primeval Egyptian,Phenician, Grecian, 
Roman, Gothic or Corrupt Roman, Arabian or Sarace- 
nic, old English Ecclesiastical, old English Military and 
Domestic, Revived Roman, Revived Grecian, Chinese, 
Indian, Modern Angio-Gothic, and Modern English Do- 
mestic, in a Series of Letters to a Friend, 6vo, 78. 

Biography. 

The Life of George Romney, Esq. with twelve plates. 
By William Hayley, Fsq. 4to. 21. 2s. A few copies are 
printed on royal paper, 3). 3s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Wardle, including 
Thoughts on the State of the Nation, and the final issue 
of the present critical juncture: with the Public Spirit of 
1809, us displayed in the various patriotic proceedings 
throughout the empire, and enumerating those Gentle. 
men who were most conspicuous in voting thanks to Mr. 
Wardie, &c. excited by his Inquiry into the conduct of 
the Commander-in-Chief. By Wiiliam Hamiiton Keid. With 
an approved ijikeness of the Colonel in chalk, 12mo. 6s. 

Chymistry. 

An Elementary Treatise an Chymistry, comprising the 
most important facts of the Science, with Tables of De- 
composition, on 4 new plan ; to which is added an Appen- 
| dix, giving an account of the jatest discoveries. By 
| Charles Sylyester, 8vo. 7s, 64. 
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Ellucatton. 

The Principles of the System of Education in the public 
Schools of England, as it respects Morality and Heligion, 
favourably but impartiality considered, @s. 6d. 
Essays. on Professional Education, in eight chapters : 

3. On the Choice of a Profession. 2. Onthe Clerical Profes- 

sion. 3. On the Military and Naval Professions. 4: On the 
Medica! Profession. 5..On the Education of a Country 
Gentieman. 6. On the Profession of the Law. 7.-On the 
Education of a Statesman. 8. On the education of aPrince. 
By R. L. Edgeworth, Esq. F.R.S. M.P. LA. 4to. 11. 55. 

The Pronouncing Expositor, or a New Spelling Book, 
in three parts. By John Hornsey, 19m0.9s. 

The Elements of English Education, containing the 
Jeading parts of English literature: 1. The Elementary 
Principles of the English Language. 2. Grammar. 3. Ora- 
fory. 4. History, with the divisions of the Kingdom into 
Counties. 5. Geography, and the Use of the Globes. 6. A 
Prose Selection from approved Authors. 7. Poetical Selec- 
tions from the best Authors, with maps, wood-cuts, &c. 
Fy John Brown, Master of an Academy at Kingston, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Le Cadeau du Premier Jour de l’An, ou Historiettes et 
Conversations & usage des Jeunes Gens de lun et de 
Pautre Sexe, et des Kcoles. Avec des figures en taille- 
douce, par Madame de 3s. 6d. 

Le Guide des Enfans, ov Portefeuilie de Morale. Dédié 
4 la Jeunesse Angloise de ’un et de autre Sexe. Avec des 
fig. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Voyages d’Antenor en Gréce et en Asie, avec des Notions 
sur reyptee Manuscrit Grec trouve a Hereulaneum, tra- 
auit par EB. F. Lantier ; redioé et mis A la portée des jeunes 
Personnes, par Madame Wauthier. Enriché de notes 
eaprés ies meilleurs anteurs, dunce carte des vovages et 
de planches sur les nouveaux sujets, 5 tomes, 18mo. 15s. 

Fine Aris. 

The Italian School of Design, exemplified in a Series of 
Fac-similies carefully engraved by eminent Artists from 
original Drawings of the greatest Painters and Sculptors in 
Rtaly, selected from the coilection of William Youn 
Ottiey, F.S.A. with notes biographical, critical, an 
explanatory. On Columbier paper, folio, containin four 


plates and avignette, engraved in exact imitation of the 
original drawings. No. 1: 1i, 1s. to be continued every 
iwo months, 

Geometry. 


A Grammar of Practical Geometry. By J. Smith, 
LL.D. Ss. 6d. 

History. 

Dr. Neale’s Narrative of the late Campaigns of Wellesley 
and Moore in Portugal and Spain, accompanicd by all the 
official Documents, and by numerous engravings from 
drawings made on the spot; 4to. 21. 2s. 

Jurisprudence. 

The Solicitor’s Assistant in the Court of Chancery. By 
William Hands, Gent. 8vo. os. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Conveyancing. By Rich- 
ard Preston, Esq. Vol, 2, part 1. royal Bvo. 9s. 

A Brief Grammar of the Laws and Constitution of 
Engiand, for Schools and Students. By the Rev. T. 


Goldsmith, 4s. 
Miscellantes. 
The Bdli or Book-Mad a Prose Epistle to 


Richard Heber, Esq. being a Supplement to Dr. Ferriar's 
Epistle on the same subject ; and containing, 1. The His- 
tory of the Disease; 2. The symptoms of the Disease ; 
3. Probabie. means of its cure ; with Anecdotes of Book 
Collectors, and of rare, curious and magnificent Works, 
By the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin. F.'s. A. 8vo. 4s. 
An Account of the Method of casting Stercotype, as 
Practised by Charles Brightly, of Bungay, Suffvlk, witha 
stereotype metal plate, 8vo. 5s. Sea 
Observations on the Fifth Report of the Commissioners 
of Military Inquiry, and on the Army Medical Depart- 
ment; ina Letter to the Rt. Hon. the Secretary at War. 
By Andrew Halliday, M. D. vo. 2s. 
‘The Pulpit, or a Biographical and Literary Account of 
eminent popular Preachers for 1809, by Onesimus, $vo. 


Clara de Montfier, a Moral Tale, with ages Poems. 
Respectfully inscribed to the Rt. Hon. Lady Charlotte 
Greville. By Elizabeth Anne Le Noir, author of Village 
Anecdotes, 3 vols. i2mo, 1]. 

Letters on various Subjects, rng Political, and 
Ecclesiastical, to and from William Nicolson, D. D. 
successively Bishop of Carliste, of Derry, and Archbishop 
of Cashel; including the Correspondence of several em- 
nent Prelates, from 1638 to 1726-7, inclusive. Faithfully 
printed from the originals, and illustrated by literary and 
historical Anecdotes. By John Nichols, F.S. A. E. and P. 
2 vols. 16s. 

Anonymianva, or Ten Centuries of Observations on 
¥ahiwus Authors and Subjects. Compiled by a late very 


‘Winter and Spring 3} by J. Macdonald, 2 vois, igmo, 135 , 
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learned and reverend Divine, and faithfully pudtished 
from the original MS. with thé addition of a copious 
index, 8vo. 12s. 

Nubilia in Search of a Husband, including Sketches of 
Modern Society, avid interspersed with moral and literary 
Disquisitions, 8yo. 93. 

William Tell, or Swisserland delivered: a posthumous 
work of the Chevalier de Florian ; to which is prefixed a 
life of the author, by Jauffrett. Translated from the 
French, by William B. Hewitson, author of the Blind Buy, 
&c. 12mo. 5s. 

‘The Works of the Rt. Rev. rm ¢ Hamilton, D. D. late 
Bishop of Ossoty. Collected and published with some 
alterations and additions from his MSS. by Alexander 
Hamilton, his eldest son, 2 vals. 8vo. 11s. 

Natural Philosophy. 

The System of the World, according to Sir Isaac News 
ton and subsequent Mathematicians ; by La Place. Trans- 
lated by J. Poud, F.R.S. 2 vols. 15s. 

Poetry. 

Poems, consisting of Translations from the Gretk; 
Latin, and Italian. With some original: by Mrs. Ware, 
of Ware-Hill, Herts. 8vo. 78. 

Sir John Carr’s Poems, embellished with an elegant 
portrait from Westall, engraved by Freeman, 4to. 21s. 
8vo. 16s. 6d. : ’ 

‘The Hermitage, or Views of Life and Manners, a Poem 
with notes, foolscap 8va. 58. 

The Columbiad, an Epic Poem, in Twelve Books. By 
Joel Barlow, Esq, large 8vo. 15s. 

Select Idy!ls, or Pastoral Poems; translated into Englists 
verse, from the German of Solomon Gessner, by George 
Baker, M.A. post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

The Garland, a Collection of Poems, chiefly upon 
Domestic Subjects; embellished with a beautiful engra- 
ving by Anker Smith, A. R.A. from a drawing by Richard 
Westall, R.A. Is. 

‘Three favourite Poems : Henry and Emma, the School 
mistress, and the Dying Negro; embellished with a 
beautiful engraving by G. Romney, from a Drawing by 
H. Mortimer, 1s. 

Political Economy, 

An Address to the King, the Ministry, and the People of 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the present State of the 
Money System of the United Kinguom ; with an Appendix, 
containing Letters of His Majesty’s Ministers to the Aus 
ther, and some important documents further explanatory 
of the system and the means of Amendment. By John 
Locker, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Theology. 

The whole Works, now first collected, of the Right 
Rev. Ezekiel Hopkins, D. D. successively Lord Bishop of 
Raphoe and Derry : with a portrait. Arranged and revised, 
with a Life of the Author, and a copious index, ~ d 
Josiah Pratt, B. D. FP. A. S. 4 vols. 8vo. demy, 2h. 
royal 2]. 16s. 

Bishop Hopkins’s Doctrine of the Two Covenants. By 
Josiah Pratt, B.D. F. A.S. 33. 
Sermons, by James Finlayson, D.D. F.R. §.8. one 
of the Ministers of the High Church, and Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
‘To which is prefixed an Account of the Life and Character 
of the Author, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Topography. 
The Geographical, Natural, and Civil History of Chili. 
Translated from the original Italian of Abbé Don. J. 
Ignatius Molina. To which are added Notes from the 
Spanish and French Versions, and two Appendices, by 
the English Editor; the first an Account of the Archi« - 
pelago of Chiloe, from tke Historical Description of P. FP. 
Pedro Gonzalez de Aqueros; the second, an Account of 
the Native Tribes who inhabit the southern extremity of 
South America, extracted chiefly from Falkner’s Descrip- 
tion of Patagonia. Illustrated by a map of the country. 
2 vols. 18S. 
Attree’s Topography of Brighton, and Picture of the 
Roads from thence to the Metropolis, 12mo. 7s. 
An Account of the Empire of Morocco, and the Dis- 
trict of Suse, compiled from miscellaneous observations, 
made dnring a long residence in, and journiés through 
these countries: to which is added, an accurate and 
interesting Account of Timbuctoo, the great Emporiura 
4 Central Africa, By James Grey Jackson, Esq. 4t0, 
Qi, 28, 


Voyages and Travels. 
A Dane’s Excursions in Britain, by Mr. Andersony 
author of a Tour in Zealand, &c. 2 vols. (2s. 
Travelling Sketches in Russia and Sweden; by Robert 
Ker Porter, K. S, J. &c. &c. in two large volumes, 
royal 4to. 51. 5s. 
A Tour through Denmark and Sweden, written the last 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


—— Homo sum: 
Humani nihil ame alienum puto. 


ANIMALS’ FRIEND. 


*¢ It is an absurd custom to sacrifice whole 
hives, toget atthe riches they contain.” Huber 
on Bees, p. 254." 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sre,—Among the various animals that 
have been mentioned in your magazine, un- 
der the department entitled ‘* Animal’s 
Friend,” that very valuable insect, the Bee, 
(to whose unceasing labours we are also 
highly continually indebted), has hitherto 
escaped notice ; and notwithstanding the ver 
heavy and increasing demands of gratitude it 
has upon us every year, we as regularly repay 
this debt with needless cruelty and death ! In 
the hope, therefore, of preventing a coniti- 
nuahce of a custom which is as absurd and 
needless as it is avowedly cruel, I shall adduce 
the opinions of those whose judgment must 
be decisive, and evince their justice and pro- 
priety, by a practical proof which is constant- 
jy acted upon in a neighbouring country, 
from the experience of its uniform success 
and advantage. The celebrated Huber has 
observed, that it is evident when bees are 
cultivated for the purpose of sharing the pro- 
duce of their labours, we must endeavour to 
multiply them, as much as the nature of the 
country admits ; and consequently tc regard 
their hives at the time we plunder them.” 
Therefore it is an absurd cusiom to sacrifice 
whole hives, to get atthe riches they contain. 

He adds, ‘* the inhabitants of this country 
(Germany), who follow no other method, 
aanually lose immense numbers of hives ;} 
and spring being generally unfavourable to 
swarms, the foss is irreparable. I well know 
that at first they will not adopt any other 
method ; they are too much attached to pre- 
judices and old customs. But naturalists, and 
intelligent cultivators of bees, will be sensible 
of the utility of the method I propose ; and if 
they apply it to use, I hope their example will 
extend and perfect the culture of bees.” 

He then proceeds to detail the mode he re- 


© New Observations on the Natural His- 
tory of Bees, by Francis Huber. Translated 
from the original German, by Johu Graham 
Dalyell, Esq. Advocaie. i806, 

Ibid. p. 254. 

J “ Itis neediess to relate the different me- 
thods hitherto employed in forcing bees to 
yield upa portion of their honey and wax ; 
all resemble each other, in being cruel and 
ill understood.” Huber, p. $53. 
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eommends for taking the honey without de. 
stroying the bees, and gives directions for 
making ‘* the leaf hive,” which he invented 
for the purpose of observing the insect in ail 
its operations, and which, he says, enabled him 
to preserve the bees while he removed their 
store ; but as there is a method which is, and 
long has been, universally practised with suce 
cess in France, I shall first detail what ap- 
pears ‘to be the most simple and easy mode, 
founded on experience, and afterwards that 
other, which is recommended by the German 
faturalist Huber, that the cultivator and the 
naturalist may adopt either of them, as theis 
interest or inclination may determine. 

- The following account was given me bya 
friend,* who was not only bred in the coun. 
try where it is always practised, but has 
also had very extensive experience on the sub« 
ject. It was the result of an accidental con- 
versation on Mr. Huber's work, the method. 
recommended by that author of preserving 
the bee, which induced him to express a very 
great degree of surprise at the cruel and abe 
surd mode emploved in England, of destroye 
ing the bee, to procure the honey and wax, 
rather than the very simple and easy mode 
universally adopted in France,———which he 
detailed as follows, viz. 

‘« In the evening, when all the bees are 
returned into the hive, the poms employed 
to take the honey gradually turns the hive 
upside down, having another hive ready, and 
previously rubbed over the inside with hone 
(the pieces of wood being placed across in the 
usual manner), he fixes the empty one on 
the fuil one, the doors of both being first 
closed. Then with two little sticks, the sides 
of the full hive are to be gently struck : 
this causes the queen bee to ascend, and the. 
rest to follow her. This occupies about half 
an hour. Then both hives being gently 
taken up together, and the new one brought 
toa level with the stand or stall where it is 
to be placed, it isgradually slid upon it, and 
left there, unstopping thedoor: the full one 
being removed-with its contents for use. 

‘* This easy, expeditious, and certain mode 
is adopted all over France. Never isa single 
bee killed for the honey. 

** If this is preferred to be done in the day- 
time, the operator provides himself with thick 
gloves, a very large great coat, anda sieve to 
cover his face, tied on, and filling the vacant 
spaces with linen, &c.. This defence coms 
pletely secures the person from the effects of 
the stings. 

“Ina similar way whble hives are re« 
moved, when full of live bees, which are 
commonly sold in France. The hive is ree 
moved at night, or early in the morning, bee 


Monsieur Corbin, Frenc and Latig 
master at Westminster School. , 
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fore the bees fly, anditisput intoabag. Tins 


they are carried home ; and the next night or | 


morning, at the same time, the hive is 1e- 
moved from the bag, and placed in its intend- 
ed situation. 

«« When stray bees are found in a hollow 
tree, they are removed in the same way, viz. 
by placing an empty hive, rubbed with honey, 
ever the hole in which they have lodged, 
and then, by beating the tree with sticks, the 
bees leave the hole, and ascend into the hive ; 
which being placed in a bag as before, are 
reconveyed home.” 

This mode appears to be so easily under- 
stood and practised, as only to require being 
known, in order to be generally adopted. 
Its advantages are incalculable, and in the 
hope of its being useful both tothe bees, in 
preserving their valuable lives, and to the 
cultivator in the promoting of his interest, it 
is subinitted to the public. 

I shall now give Mr. Huber’s mode of 
constructing his leaf hives, and his mode of 
taking the honey, and preserving the bees. 

Atp. 4, of the work before quoted, he 
says: ‘* To obviate every objection, I invent- 
ed a kind of hives which, without losing the 
advantages of those very thin, at the same 
time approached the figure of common hives, 
where bees form several rows of combs. 

«© T took several small fir boxes, a foot 
square, and 15 lines wide, and joined them 
together by hinges, so that they eeuld be 
opened and shut, like the leaves of a book.* 
When using a hive of this description, we 
took care to fixacombin each frame, and 
then introduced ail the bees necessary for 
each particular experiment. By opening the 
ditlerent divisions successively, we daily in- 
spected both surfaces of everycomb. ‘Lhere 
was nota single cell, where we could not 
distinctly sce what passed at all times, nor a 
single bee, I may almostsay, with which we 
were not particularly acquainted. Indeed, 
this construction is nothing more than the 


* The following note is added at p. 4 of 
the translation. ‘* ‘The Leaf, or Book Hive, 
consists of 12 vertical frames or boxes, pa- 
rallel to each other, and joined together. The 
sides should be 12 inches lowg, and the cross 
spars, Q or 10: the thickness of these spars 
linch, and their breadth 15 lines, This last 
measure should be accurate ; a piece of comb, 
to guide the bees in their work, is placed in 
the hive, secured by pegs. A book hive has 
12 frames, allnumbered. Between 6 and 7, 
are two cases with lids, dividing the hive into 
two equal parts, and should only be used to 
separate the bees, and prevent artificial 
swarms. The entrance is at the bottom of 
each frame; all but Land 12, the first and 
last, should be close, though they should 
open at pleasure.” 
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Bees. [go+ 
union ef several very flat hives, which may be 
separated. Bees, such habitations, must 
not bé visited before their combs are securely * 
fixed in the frames, or, by falling out, they 
may hurt, kill, or irritatethem to sting; bat 
they are soon reconciled, and even tamed, 
and in three days we may begin to open the 
hive, remove part of the coms, and substi- 
tute others, without any formidable symp- 
toms of displeisure. I have goue over the 
same ground several times, and am thus more 
certain of having avoided error: and these 
book, or leaf hives, are extremely useful in 
the economical treatinent of bees.” 

Having thus explained the nature of his 
book hive, he details the manner of preserving 
the bee, and procuriug the honey, at p- 254, 
thus: * It isnot more difficult to lodge a 
natural swarm in a leaf hive than in any 
other, but there is one precaution essential 
to success ; though the bees are indifferent as 
to the position of their combs, and their size, 
they are obliged to construct them perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, and parallel 10 each 
other. If left entirely to themseives in a new 
hive, they would frequently make combs 
perpendicular tothe plane of the frame, or 
leaves, and thus prevent the advantage pro- 
posed, by breaking the combs when opened, 
Thas, they nist previous'y have a guide; 
and the cultivator himse!f lays the founda- 
tion of their edifices by a simple method, viz. 
a portion of comb must be soii'ly fixed in 
some of the boxes compos ng the hive: the 
bees will extend it, and accurately proceed, 
following this plan; and, on opening the 
hive, vo obstacle exists, uo sting to be dread- 
ed; for one of the singular and valuable ad- 
vantages of this consiruction is, it makes the 
bees tractable !” (Here the author appeals to 
his correspondent, who saw him open all the 
divisions of the most populous hives, and was 
surprised at their tranquillity, and then pro+ 
ceeds:) Jt is in the facility of opening 
their hives at pleasure, that all their advan 
tages lie : I do not arrogate the absurd pre- 
tence of taming them. I ascribe their trane 
quillity on opening the hives, to the manner 
that the sudden introduction of light aflects 
them: then, they seem rather to testify fear 
than anger. Many conceal themselves in 
cells, and they are less tractable during night, 
or after sunset, than through the day. We 
must open the hives cautiously, while the 
sun is above the horizon. ‘The divisions 
must be separated slowly, and care taken to 
avoid wounding any of the bees. If they 
cluster too much on the combs, they must be 
brushed off with a feather, and breathing on 
them carefully avoided. Thexair we respire 
seems to excite their fury ; it certainly has 
some irritating quality ; for if bellows are used, 
they rather try to escape than to sting.” 

. 257. ** These hives are very convenient 
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for artificial swarms; many favourable cir- 
cumstances are necessary to their success ; 
they are often lost for want of observation ; 
instruction to make artificial swarms is a real 
service, and rendered easy by my hives. If 
ahive, :ufficient!y populous, is divided into 
two, onc half will retain the old queen, and 
the other willsoon obtain another. To ensure 
success, a propitious moment must be chosen, 
and this is only certain in leaf hives, to see if 
the population is sufficient, &c.; then divide 
the hive through the middle, without any 
shock : two empty divisions may, be insinuat- 
ed between the halves, which, when exactly 
applied to each other, are close on the outside ; 
seek for the queen in one of the halves, and 
mark * her, to prevent mistake. If she is 
with the largest brood, transfer her to the 
other: then connect the halves by a cord tied 
round them, and sect them on the same board 
the hive previously occupied. The old en- 
trance may beshut up, as useless, making a 
new one, at the bottom of each half, as far 
asunder as possible, and both should not be 
made on the same day. Confine the bees that 
have wo queen, for 24 hours, and have no 
opening but for air, or they would find their 
queen in the other division ; but the confine- 
ment is generally long enough to make them 
forget her, and they will begin the same day 
to labour in procuring another queen,f and 
repair the lossin 10 or 15 days. She soon 
issues forth, and in 2 days begins to Jay the 
egg: of working bees. Nothing more is 
wanting for success. This ingenious mode is 
attributed to M. Schirach.” P. 261. 

Such as are curious to know all the results 
of this ingenious author's experiments, will 
be very amply gratified bya reference to the 
work itseif, which comprises only 300 pages 
in 12mo. with plates of the hives. 

In conclusion, I must notice a very excel- 
lent tract on Humanity to Animals,} the very 
benevolent author of which, at p. 43 (chap 
vil. on Bees), acknowledges himself less able 
to direct to some means of getting the honey 
without killing the bees, than anxious that it 
should be done ; and leaves it to experience 
19 point out the most adviseable method, 


* This the author does by painting a part 
of the body, as the thorax, with some varnish 
which resists humidity, P. 34. 

t For an account of the ‘* Conversion of 
common worms into royal ones,” by feeding 
them with a peculiar kind of food, called the 
royal jelly, see chap. iv. p. 76 ef seq. 

t “An Essay on Humanity to Animals, by 
Tho Young, A.M. abridged,” which deserves 
to be universally read, and must be as much 
admired for its good sense, strength of reason- 
ing, and elegance of style. It is abridged by 
permission of the author, and sold by Archer 
and by Hatchard. 
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earnestly requesting all who are conversant 
with bees, to contribute towards an end so 
worthy of their attention, as the preservation 
of the lives of millions of these useful lae 
bourers. ‘* In many warm counties,” says 
he, ‘‘it is the general practice to take the 
honey without killing the bees, and I believe 
it has frequeutly been attempted with success 
in our own.” He then adverts to the mode 
recommended by Mr. Wildman,* au author 
generally known, and which, as being less 
simple than the French mode I have recome 
mended, need not be transcribed : and as in 
Mr. Young's opinion, the mode recommend- 
ed should be as cheap as possible, for general 
use, and deviate as little as possible from the 
present mode, to be the easier received ; that 
those who can afford to make the experiment 
should Jead the way for their poorer neighe 
bours: so must that mode herein detailed 
obtain his decided approbation, since it is so 
easy, that every person can practise it, and 
it does not incur any expence. On these ace 
counts he will, I daresay, be happy to see it 
made public, and ready to extend that pub- 
licity in the nextedition of his very excellent 
little work, for which I can have no other 
motive than the cause of common humanity 5 
a duty, equally incumbent upon all. 

«© Whenever, therefore,” (in the words of 
Mr. Y.) ‘* we taste the fruits of the la- 
bours of these insects, we ought to reflect 
how much toil every drop of honey has cost, 
how much skill has been exerted in collect- 
ing it, how many fields were traversed, and 
how many flowers visited, in order to procure 
it; and above all, until a change takes place 
for the better, we ought to reflect how many 
lives have been taken in order to come at it. 
As things are al present, it is somewhat ree 
markable, and very afflicting to a feeling 
mind, that we cannot have our dishes sweet- 
ened, unless at the expence of thousands of 
lives.” P. 45. 

With every fervent wish, that any of the 
advantages proposed may be derived from this 
communication,’ through the medium by 
which it is offered to the public, I subscribe 
myself, Sir, your's, &c. 

New Kent Road, P. 

July, 1809. 


SOCIETY FOR MISSIONS TO AFRICA AND THE 
EAST. 


On Whit-Tuesday, was held the ninth an- 
niversary of this Institution: when a sermon 
was preached, from John xxi. v. 16. before 
the Society, at Blaesfriars’ church, by the 
Rev. Legh Richmond, M.A. Rector of Tur- 
vey, Bucks. After which, a collection was 
made, amounting to £331. 0s iid.—The 
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discourse, which made great impression upon 
the hearers, was to prove, that ‘{ love to 
Christ is the only true motive to Missionary 
exertion.” 

At two o'clock, the annual meeting was 
held at the New London Tavern, Cheapside. 
—A report of the proceedings, during the last 
year, was read by the secretary ; from which 
it appeared, that two settlements had been 
formed by the society’s missionaries, on the 
Rio Pongas, to the north of the colony of 
Sierra Leone. One of these settlements con- 
sists of a house built in a Susoo town, called 
Fantimania, after the name of its chief; and 
the other, of various buildings, some miles 
below Fantimania ; which lately constituted 
a factory, belonging to the deceased Mr. 
Gray, but was transferred, as a free gift to 
the Mission, by his representative, on con- 
dition of the missionaries receiving Mr. Gray's 
orphan children for education. ‘The iissiona- 
ry Prasse is dead. Mr. Renner is married ; 
and, with Mr. Butscher, occupies the two 
settlements: while Mr. Nylander continues 
in care of the colony ot Sierra Leone. 

Two other missionaries, Barneth and Wen- 
zel, will immediately proceed to Africa, to 
assist their brethren on the Rio Pongas : and 
two others, Wilhelm and Klein, will con- 
tinue for some time longer under the care of 
the Rev. Mr. Scott, at Aston Sandford, near 
Thame. The natives and traders in the vi- 
cinity of the settlements, have manifested a 
readiness to commit their children to the care 
of the missionaries; and, it is hoped, that 
the good seed will be thus extensively sown 
among the rising generation. 

The condition of that part of Africa is ra- 
pidly meliorating, in consequence of the Abo- 
ition of the Slave Trade. ‘Christianity ap- 
pears to have had a vital influence on various 
maroons in the colony, who have been bap- 
tized by the missionary Nylander; and a 
Mandingo man and woman, have been ad- 
mitted tofthat holy ordinance, who have given 
the most simple and satisfactory evidence of 
their conversion to the faith. 

The society has granted five hundred pounds 
towards the translation and circulation of the 
Scriptures, in the various languages of the 
east; and is about to send out two settlers, 
well qualified for the purpose as a ship-builder 
and rope-maker, to form an establishment at 
the Bay of Islands, on the northern of the 
two New Zealand Islands ; svith the ultimate 
view of introducing the Gospel into those 
large and populous districts. 

nations and subscriptions are received 
hy Mr. Thomas Smith, deputy secretary, 19, 
Little Moorfields. 

*,* For the latest accounts of the state of 
the settlements at Sierra Leone, Vide page 
977. 
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A new farce has appeared at this theatre, 
with an incident rather attractive to public 
curiosity ; and as the author has published the 
history of it, we insert his title page, which 
will explain the circumstance to his wish. 
Kitiixne wo Murper: a Farce: in two 

Acts, as performed with great Applause at 

the Theatre Royal, Haymarket: together 

with a Preface, and the Scene suppressed 
by Order of the Lord Chamberlain. Writ- 
ten by Theodore Edward Hook, Esq. The 

Music by Mr. Hook, Sen. 8vo.epp. 53. 

Price 2s. London, Tipper, 1809. 

This farce is ushered into the literary world 
by a preface, containing reiterated complaints 
against the Deputy of the Lord Chamberlain, 
Mr. Larpent, Licenser of Plays; and, by 
implication, against his lordship himself, for 
refusing to affix the official seal of appro- 
bation upon Ailling no Murder, as the aus 
thor originally wrote it.—However, the only 
piece of intelligence we can glean from it is, 
*« that government does not wish the Me- 
“* thodists to be ridiculed,” nor any religious 
sect to be made the butt of either stage-wrie 
ters, or stage-players, against that wise ordi- 
nance the Act of Toleration. On this our 
zealous and moral author belabours the Mee 
thodjsts as unmercifully as they do in their 
turn the ‘* Stage-players and their friend the 
Devil ;” and then relates the following as part 
of a sermon delivered, he says, ‘* at that stye 
of mud and corruption, Rowland Hill's cha- 
pel, on the destruction of Covent-Garden 
theatre and the annihilation of a score of 
firemen.”...‘* Greatnews, my brethren ! great 
“© news! A great triumph has taken place over 
“« the Devil and the Stage-players—a fire in 
© one of their houses—Oh may there be one 
“* consumed every year!—It is my fervent 
prayer!” 

Mr. Hook, by way of contrast, we suppose, 
has added an advertisement replete with the 
most fulsome adulation to certain of the plays 
actors. If this author, whois ‘* no saint,” 
is not ashamed, we at Jeast may be allowed 
again to express a becoming sense of our 
regret at seeing such base servility on the part 
of literary men. How can they condescend 
to offer, with bemded knee, incense to such 
shrines? We certainly conceive that the play- 
ers, notwithstanding the modesty of this wri- 
ter, are far more indebted to authors who 
study to exhibit their talents to advantage, 
than authors are to them. Indeed, most stages 
writers agree in their opinion on the very 
great ignorance of players, and we refer to 
some now living, who have not scrupled to 
complain how difficult it was to make them 
comprehend the clearest passages. Besides, 
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as plays are made for representation, (und 
not for reading, now-a-days) they must, if 
these professors of buffoonery know any thing 
of their business, render the farce or play, 
far more entertaining on the stage than it 
can be in the closet; for what is a player, 
but un comédien qui entre dans la passton, as 
the French critics say.—-Who then but must 
blush at reading’ the following exquisite effu- 
sion of gratitude on the part of ‘I’. E. Hook, 
AP 

“ The great applause Killing no Murder,has 
received, calls me to make my acknowledge- 
ments where they aredue. To Mr. Larpent, 
for refusing his licence, and creating an in- 
terest for the farce, J am first obliged—to 
Lord Dartmouth, for his concurrence in the 
refusal, equally indebted—the Lord Cham- 
lerlain and his Deputy were as good asa 
dozen newspaper paragraphs to me *—but I 
cannot help observing, that if his lordship had 
regulated the stage in the days of the English 
Aristophanes, such a Legget and fvote 
would not have gone on well together. 

© Toto hoc in genere pugne.” 

To Mathews ALL MY THANKS ARE IN 
apequaTe—twut, as | am unable to do justice 
to his professional talents, already so well 
known and appreciated, I may perhaps be 
allowed to say, that all the approbation he 
receives in public as an actor, he fully de- 
serves in private as a man. f 

Liston, as Apollo, exceeded my anxious 
expectations; indeed all authors must be 
made by such an actor, because NO PART, 
AS ORIGINALLY WRITTEN, can be equal to 
his talents. 

To Mr. Grove Iam much indebted ; his 
attention to the little part of Sir Walter was 
in no small degree conducive to my success. 


* This writer says, in his preface; came 
the murder :”—so it seems; and here, gentle 
reader, you have the key of the enigma,why so 
many wretched pieces succeed on the stage,— 
«by the aid of some dozen of newspaper 
paragraphs!” This we have often hinted 
at, and at last it is frankly admitted by a 
professor of the art. This acknowledgment 
would not have been made, but for the Lord 
Chamberlain's refusal :—we therefore thank 

im.—** The Change, and Schools,” says a 
celebrated writer, ‘* are full of quacks, jug- 
glers, and plagiaries !” 

t+ A correct specimen of the Attic salt of 
this piece, in which the author 

} ambies up and down 
With shallow jest rs and rash bavin wits; 
Soon kindled, and soon burnt. 

} We are glad to hear this—we should be 
glad to hear the same of all the profession, 
who are not very decently complimented by 
this «* bug” of implication. We hope it is not 
satirical, 
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To the other gentlemen in the piece I offer 
my thanks. ‘lo Mrs. Davenport, for her 
excellent performance of avery bad part, I 
am much‘abliged. My best acknowledge. 
ments are ‘siricerely due to Mrs. Mathews; 
and I only regret that the construction of the 
farce did not allow me to give Miss Kelly 
greater opportunity for the exercise of talenis 
she possesses, which J foresee will insure her 
more celebrity than any praise of mine could 
confer. T. E. 
We should not have dwelt so long on a 
silly farce, but for the singularity of its 
story; and we are certainly less inclined to 
complain of the Lord Chamberlain’s refusal 
to licence a character in it, than we are to 
censure his granting one so easily for esta- 
blishing an Eneiisu Opera incorporated with 
Frencu Dancers. Moreover we sympathize 
with the author's extreme anxiety, to 
‘* onerate himself from the charges of dise 
loyalty or immorality.” We therefore 
hope our readers will pardon us if we advise 
them to respect the moruds and wit of this 
writer,—wherever they find them! 


On Monday, July 10, a production, after 
the German school, was first exhibited at 
the Haymarket theatre, (‘he author has since 
published i') under the title of 


Tue Founpirne or THE Forest: a Play, 
in three Acts, as now performing at the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, with the most 


distinguished Success. By William Di- 
mond, Esq. Author of ¢ Adrian and Or- 
rila,” ‘ Hero of the North,’ ‘ Hunter of 
the Alps,’ &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 72. Price 
2s. Gd: London, Longman and Co. 1809. 


The scene is laid in Alsace at the chateau 
of Count de Valmont; who, even after the 
lapse of eighteen years, is inconsolable for 
the supposed death of his lady and only son. 
On his return from the German wars, he 


had been informed that his wife and child 


had been consumed in the midnight confla- 
gration of his castle by the enemy; while 
the whole had proceeded from the machina« 
tions of his kinsman, Baron Longueville, 
who had propagated a report that the Count 
was slain in battle, and who sought to inherit 
the Count’s estates, by exciting the Hugonots 
to set fire to the castle in his absence, for the 
destruction of the Copotess and her son; but 


4 they found means to escape from the flames. 


On his return, the Count is made acquainted 
with this report, and he remains secluded. 
from the world, a prey to despair; his onl 

solace arising from his niece Geraldine, his 
destined heiress, and Florian, the foundling, 
who gives name to the piece.—His lady, in 
the meantime, continues in the belief that 
her husband is dead ; and, persecuted by Lone 
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r. she remains buried in obscurity, 
zmenting over her woes, and wanders by mid- 
night through forests drear. ‘The principal 


interest of the piece arises from the atrocious . 


machinations of Longueville against the life 
of : lorian, to whom the Count appears greatly 
attached, and for whom he destines the hand 
of his niece. Afier various vicissitudes, his 
attempts are at last discovered and foiled, and 
the Count finds Florian to be his son, and is 
again made happy by regaining his Countess, 
and Baron Longueville is committed to the 
dungeon to expiate his crimes. 

The story, as a theatrical vehicle, is interest- 
ing; and, as far as stage effect is concerned, 
is contrived with a great deal of skill; and we 
have no doubt, it will be approved of by those 
who love the marvellous, and are delighted 
wiill storms, spectres, assassins, midnight 
horrors, and the other paraphernalia of the 
German Muse, made so fashionable in our 
times by the inventors of horrible romances 
and mysteries.—The language is occasionally 
bombastic, and in the character of Florian, 
for instance, is perfeetly ridiculous. This 
young gentleman is le to talk more like a 

uffoon than a nobleman, his discourse is oc- 
casionally so inflated as to exceed all credibility. 
—What would our readers think of * Hope 
and Fancy making a ball-room of his heart.” 
Poor gentleman, his heart must bea pretty 
place to dance a saraband in, to whisk a 
fandango, or to twirl a waltz ;—but our prin- 
cipal objection is to the strange way in which 
the Divivity is addressed. ‘This blot defaces 
alinost all the modern things called dramas 
or plays.—In the farcical comedies we have 
low, vulgarswearing, unworthy even the refuse 
of society ; while in the comédies larmoyantes, 
and tragedies, we have eternal imprecations of 
the Deity, indicative only of madness in litera- 
ture.—We shall, in our next, insert passages 
from the dramatic productions of this month, 
that our readers may be convinced what wri- 
ters of the modern stage can exhibit in the 
dog-days, * vulgarly” (say our lexicographers) 
** reputed to be unwholesuvine! ” 

The bustle, the incidents, and the interest 
of the fable, insured it a very flattering re- 
ception, and will render it a favourite, not- 
withstanding literature gains very little by its 
introduction to the public. It is interspersed 
with songs, one of which we select to remind 
the author of what Pope says, - 

‘© Want of decency shews want of sense.” 


Dutt.—Rosalelle end L’Eclair. 
Rosatelle. 
The precept of Bacchus to man proves a curse : 
The head it confounds, and the heart it be- 
witches, 
L’Eclair. 
I’m suse, the example of Cupid is worse, 
For he walks abroad without shirt, drawers, or 
breeches. 


Rosatelle. 

Pshaw! Cupid, you doit, has rich garments 

enough. 

L’ Eclair. 

Nay, his wardrobe’s confin’d to a plain suit of buff, 
Rosatelle. 

*Twas Bacchus taught men to drownreason in cans, 
Eclair. 

Twas Cupid taught ladies the first use of fans. 
Rosateltle. 

How diff’rent the garland, their votaries twine, 
How genteel is the myrtle—how vulgar the vine! 
L’Eclair. 

Of myrtle or vine J pretend not to know, 
But a fig-leaf I think would be most apropos : 

Among soi-disan/ jolly fellows, revelling in 
senseless ribaldry and inebriety, this song 
might be deemed very fine—but we shrewd- 
ly snspect that if the lines had been spoken 
at the theatre, instead of being sung, the 
audience would have resented the insult. At 
all events the Licenser should not have let 
them pass—for, as Dryden justly remarked to 
the Earl of Dorset: ** As Lord Chamber- 
lain, L know, yon are absolute by your office, 
in all that belongs to the decency and good 
manners of the Stage. You can banish thence 
sceurrility and profaneness, and restrain the 
licentious insolence of Poets and their dctors, 
in all things thet shock the public quiet, or 
the reputation of private persons, under the 
notion of Humour!” 

This play is inseribed in some pretty lines, 
which we shail insert hereafter, to Mrs. 
Sophia Lee, and with pleasure we select the 
last passage in the work to prove, at least, 
how well Mr. Dimond can write. 


** Count de Vulmont.—Eugenia, greet our 
mutual image.—Ah! wilt thou weep, sweet 
love? Thou bendest o'er his forehead e’en as 
a lily, brimming with clear dews, that stoops 
in beauteous sorrow toembathe its neighbour- 
ing bud. Through many a storm of perilous 
and marring cares o’erborne, our long-be- 
nighted loves at last encounter on a sun-bright 
course, and reach the haven of domestic peace. 


Thus Judah’s pilgrim—one whosc steps in vain 

Climb we rocks—o’erpace the burning 
plain, 

Just when his soul despairs—his spirits faint, 

Achieves the threshold of his long-sought Saint: 

The desert’s danger—storms and ruffian-bands— 

All sink forgotten as the shrine expands— 

Feet cure their toil that touch the hallow’d floors— 
He rests his staff—kneels, trembles, and adores! 
LYCEUM. 

A new Opera has been brovght forward at 
the Union Company of Exeiisu Opera and 
Frencu Dancers. It is intitled the Russian 
Impostor ; we shall notice it in our next 
number.—Want of room has alone prevented 
us from expatiating on this fresh insult to 
Literature. 
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ZXTRACTS FROM A REPORT MADE BY Ma- 

HOMED IBRAHIM, WHO IS RECENTLY 

RETURNED FROM A PILGRIMAGE TO 

MECC4, IN REFERENCE TO THE STATE 

OF ARABIA. 

We have on several occasions called the 
attention of our readers to the history and 
the doctrines of the Wahabees ; a sect now 
rising into great importance in Arabia, and 
likely to prove extremely detrimental to the 
preponderance of the Grand Signior in those 
parts.* It is even understood, that commu- 
nications have taken place between the British 
and the Wahabees on the side of Persia; 
and that the force of this party is not un- 
likely to act asa check on the Persian empire. 
Whatever be the fact as to such transactions, 
we cannot but avail ourselves of an opportu- 
nity to present a more accurate view of the 
interior of Arabia, than has lately reached 
the public. The very circuitous mode _in 
which such communications now come to our 
hands must be taken into consideration, in 
appreciating this article. 

Hadgi Mahomed Ibrahim isa pilgrim who 
visited the tomb of Mahomet, &c. from de- 
votion: his journal has furnished us with 
the following information. The account he 
gives of the destruction of the tombs, &c. 
is by far the most circumstantial that has 
reached Europe. Beside this, the picture he 
draws of a Patriarch who has attained the age 
of one hundred and fifiy-one years is interest- 
ing; and his account of the politics of the 
different courts of the Peninsula shews, that 
whether on a larger scale, or on a smaller, 
the ambition and emulations of the human 
heart are perfectly similar, What are the 
projects of Revolutions meditated in that 
country, but counterparts to what we have 
beheld in Europe? 

It may be proper to recal the daze of these 
events to the recollection of our readers; 
which we do, by translating from a foreign 
journal an article dated Constantinople, Oct. 
25, 1805.— The progress of the Wecchabis 
has reached even to the holy city of Medina, 
which has surrendered to them by capitula- 
tion. The first act of the conquerors was to 
destroy the tonrb of the founder of the Ma- 
hometan religion. Mecca is threatened with 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VI. p. 296. 
Vou. VI. (Lit. Pan. Aug. 1809.) 
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the same danger, but, the most prompt and 
energetic measures are taking for its safety.” 

The report of the violent death of Mungo 
Park is too strongly confirmed by the account 
of Mahomed Ibrahim: unless that was the 
echo of the death of Major Houghton; as 
we know not the dime when this reporter 
obtained his intelligence. 

We have not thought it adviseable to alter 
the’ mode of calculation, of expression, or 
of spelling employed by this writer: such 
peculiarities being in our opinion a feature in 
the human character. Neither have we omit- 
ted his introductory account of the original 
Wahabee; as the circulation of such stories 
give an insight into the disposition and man- 
ners of thie people of Arabia. 7 


Wuhabee Sheikh Abdoo! Wuhab bin 
Ferooz, aninhabitant of Luhsee, a man of 
extensive learning and erudition, had a son 
named Moohummud bin Abdool Wuhab, 
equally distinguished for his literary talents. 
He sojourned three years at Bussora, where 
he acquired a knowledge of all the sciences, 
law, divine tradition, theology, logic, rhetoric, 
grammar, and the unity of God. When he 
returned to Luhsee his father was living, but 
had lost the use of his eves. On being ap- 
prized of the return of his son, he became 
exceedingly dejected ; his friends who were 
sitting with him, wondered at this, observing 
that the proficiency of his son should bea 
source of joy tohim. The father replied : 
«© Alas! this son is a terrible devil! his sin 
will prove him so. He will create a schism 
in the revealed faith, and be the origin of 
civil commotions, also.” 

On the death of his father, Abdool Wuhab 
proceeded to the city of Duria (about 85 
years ago). He afterwards joined his cousin 
Azeez, father of Savod, intimating to him, 
that their faith was erroneous and improper ; 


' and inviting him to assist in converting the in+ 


habitants of the desert. Their tenets have been 
disseminated by unheard-of tyranny and op- 
pression; fraud, violence, usurpation, and 

lunder alone constitute their faith. Abdool 
Wahab had three sons: Abdoolla, Hoossaine, 
and Chufeer: the last has a son, now at 
Zubad near Bussora, but not of this belief, 
having separated from them. 

The pilgrims who left Syria, pt, and 
Turkey, with intention of visiting the sacred 
cities, brought with them considerable sums 
of money, for distribution in alms, on behal 
of the emperor. When they solicited per+ 
mission to enter the holy city of Mecca, the 
Wuhabee demanded the money they had 
brought.—They remonstrated ; but at length 
surrendered the money. He then ordered 

21 
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them to quit their arms; they hesitated, but 
were forced to submit :—And then, he sent 
them away without having performed their 
devotions. | They returned with great re- 
luctance. They were about 10,000. They 
¢arricd back with them the merchandise they 
had brought. Several who advanced further 
secretly, for purposes of devotion, were de- 
capitated: of which I was witness. The 
Wuhabee came this year with a great force: 
and would not allow asingie person to have 
access to the Mausoleum of the prophet to 
discharge the ceremonies of Zeearut. No 
one dare acknowledge that he had performed 
those solemnities, nor did 1 avow it. I even 
went under pretence of viewing the country. 
I saw that the city is walled ; and has a fort 
with guns mounted. Savod has also con- 
structed a small castle in Mudeena, near 
Jiunut-col-Bukeeu. About this time the 
Wuhabee arrived on the spot, and having 
demolished the sepulchre of Fatima (on whom 
be the blessing of God!) and all the other 
tomls, they took out such precious stones, 
valuable pearls and diumonds, together with 
the other gold and silver ornaments as were 
used inthe cenotaph of the prophet ; and 
having appropriated the same to themselves, 
they proceeded to Duria, previously directing 
the people of Mudeena, and the inhabitants 
of Arabia, generally, not to allow any person 
to proceed to Syria, Egypt, Turkey, Hin- 
doostan, or any country beyond the frontiers 
of Arabia; because the inhabitants of those 
countries were infidels, to be avoided as muuch 
as possible: threatening confiscation of goods 
to the party transgressing: and reward to 
whoever should succeed against any of those 
territories. 

Ihave no doubt that not less than three 
thousand persons, inhabitants of Persia, came 
for the purpose of performing the pilgrimage ; 
and from them the Wuhabee exacted the sum 
of one Jac fifty thousand dollars, by way of 
tribute, or capitation tax, as the condition 
on which they were allowed to perform pil- 
grimage (inp) and afterwards, he dispatched 
them by way cf Duria, forbidding them to 
proceed by the route of Bughdad. At all 
events, the sway and despotism, exercised by 
the Wuhabee in Arabia, exceed all bounds : 
being such that J cannot convey any adequate 
idea thereof. 

I have, further, heen given to understand, 
by some of the Wuhabees, that their inten- 
tions are also directed against India. May 
the Almighty disappoint them, and render 
their designs abortive ! 

All the inhabitants of the country of Arabia 
are much pleased with, and atiached to the 
English. Savod, the present ruler, who is 
designated Wuhabee, has issued orders at 
every station, including Hodieda, &c. that 
British vessels shall experience no obstruction 
or Wpediment in transacting their affairs. 


The Imaum of Senna, Muntoor Ulee 
Buni-ool-Abbas, has been an terms of {riend- 
ship and harmony with the Christians for 
thiee centuries past; but more especially 
with the English, the French, the Luich, 
aud Portuguese ; and no disagreement is to 
be apprehended between him and them ; for 
he maintains an equal footing with the whole, 
generally, however cultivating a more friendly 
communication with the Brittsh nation, 
whose intercourse with his territories exceeds 
that of all others; he, therefore, considers it 
necessary to conciliate their good-will. 

The continuance of this state of amit 
between the Imaum and the Christian world, 
and the non-occurrence of any cause of dis- 
sension, is in consequence of the compact 
which has existed beiween them for more 
than three hundred years, by which each 
agreed to cultivate the friendship of the rest, 
and to avoid every occasion of enmity or dise 
trust; an established maxim, which is found- 
ed upon ancient usage ; and ths he has, his 
therto, adhered to without variation. 

Sheriff Ghalil (the governor of Mecca) is 
an excellent man, but money is his religion: 
not, however, that courage and personal 
prowess are the lessesteemed by him. With 
the English he is on terms of cordiality, and 
judging from present appearances, no change 
of sentiment on his part is 0 be apprehended, 
Sheriff Muhmood, (or Humood) the gover- 
nor of Loheia and Hodeida, has acquired the 
ascendancy in certain parts of Arabia; and is 
rendered perfectly secure by his power and 
strength. His present objet is, to obtain 
possession of \iokka, and the other territories 
dependant upon Senna; and whenever he 
may succeed in those designs, it is his inten- 
tion ¢o subvert and overthrow some of the 
estallished institutions of those countries; 
for instance, from all those who bring arti- 
cles of merchandise, he levies an additional 
duty of ten per cen/.; and it is his intention 
to exact the same from the English, (who 
now pay a duty of three per cent.) without 
admitting any deduction. Sheriff Mahmood 
having subdued several posts subordinate to 
Senna, viz. Lubid, Hodeida, Lohuija and 
Bytul Fukuh, (Beit-al-Fakih) and established 
his authority therein, intends to seize upon 
some other places. 

With regard to Kamran, this is an island on 
which the construction of a fort was com- 
menced by the Turks three hundred years 
back, and it continned, for a long time, in 
their possession. Having however been sub- 
sequently abandoned by them, it remaincd 
uninhabited, without attracting the aitention 
of any one to build thereon, or to improve 
its ruined fortifications, until three years ago, 
when Syed Moohummud Akil applied for it 
to Sheriff’ Muhmood, who ceded it to him, 
on which he began to rebuild it, and to for- 
tify itanew, by every means in his power; 
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supplying it, for this purpose, with powder, 

rain, and other means of defence. As soon 

owever as the intelligence thereof had reach- 
ed Sheriff Ghalil, he opened a commu. ication 
with the Wuhabee, and pointed out to hit, 
that the repair and streugihening of the for- 
tifications on Kamran, by Syed Moohuinmnd 
Akil, would be pregnant with mischiefs, 
such as it would prove difficult, if not im- 
practicable, to remove. The Wuhabee imme- 
diately wrote a letter to Shenff Mukmood, 
and dispatched several persons to raze the 
fortifications in question; and these having 
repaired to the spot, demolished them accord- 
ingly. In the mean time Syed Moohummud 
Akil, hearing of the cireumstance, fed from 
thence to Aden, where he established him- 
self fora time, but afterwards procceded froin 
thence to Muskat. HKetween Sheriif Muh- 
mood and Aboo Nooktu, (the latter of whom 
is the ruler of the kingdom of Roozal, situ- 
ated between Ghunfusa and Judia) a secret 
animosity exists, although complaisance con- 
tinues to be externally observed. On a certain 
occasion, Aboo Nooktu remarked to one of his 
friends, that ‘* Sheriff Muhmood had ae- 
quired considerable sway and power; but that 
the moment he (Aboo Nookt) obtained pos- 
session of Kamran, he would then make 
arrangements for annoving and hum ying 
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Sheriff Muhmood ;"—that Sheriff therefore, | 


having been apprised of tha declaiation, is 
employing every means to fortify Limse f ; 
and has, fur this purpose, not only s:ongly 
rebuilt the destroyed defences, but also con- 
structed two new forts, and placed thirein, 
under the most particular injunctions, a 
garrison of near seven hondred men, toge.her 
with all necessary warlike stores. 

Hoossain-bin-Nassir Ursas, the ruler of 
the couniry of Urduber Fazeel, (which 
is three days’ journey above Furtuk, and situ- 
ated in the latitnde of 120%,) is exceedingly 
just. His age is one hundred and fifty one 
years, and he still possesses the use of all 
his faculties and limbs, and the liberal and 
eguitatle acts performed ly him are innumer- 
alle. His family has held the government 
of the territory in question during between 
3 and 400 years, and whenever he goes abroad, 
he proceeds on foot, while his sons, on the 
contiary, go on horsetack.—Recent accounts 
prea Mokka stated that he was dead ; 
but these had not been authenticated. 

On the African shore isa port ealled Bur- 
bureeu (Sarbera) situated opposite to the 
cape of the former name. ‘This harbour and 
the river are good; thedep lof water at the 
anchorage being from fou ‘to fifteen men’s 
height, and it is freq ty both large and 
small vessels. he mbabitents of the coun- 
try are of the Soomalee trite, who hold the 
town of Burbureeu, and live at the distance 
ef from three to ten days’ jourvey from the 
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harbour, to which they anhually repair, ly 
thirtiech Nowroz (or the beginning of Ociv- 
ber) by land, continuing there until the two 
hundred and fiftieth (or early in May.)* ‘The 
houses in which they live are formed of reeds, 
aud the expense and trade of the place are 
considerable, Cloths are imported from the 
Galph of Kutch ; and from Muskat, Mokha, 
Mukulla, and Judda, dates, rice, cotton, 
cloths, tin, tobacco, and copper. Ghee, 
myrrh, coffee, gum, frankincense, benjamin, 
elephants’ teeth, &c. are brought from the 
country of Hurhur to Burburecu, upon cae 
mels, the distance between the two places 
being fifieen days’ journey. ‘The coffee of 
Hurhur is superior to that of Mokha. The 
water about Burbureeu is, in a sinall degree, 
brackish, but it is very good at the distance 
of five or six hours’ journey from whence it 
is conveyed in conduits. A fountain [waters 
fall] is to be found at this spot, the noise of 
the water of which is heard for an hour and 
ahalf on the road to it, and from it water is 
brought toa tank without the town of Bure 
bureeu. This conduit, however, is now out 
of repair. The soil of the country in ques 
tion (Burbureeu) is likewise exceedingly good, 
possesses capability, and being of a reddish 
colour may be rendered applicable to garden 
ing, or to any other avatlable local purposes, 
It is also susceptible of agriculture, but 
that is entirely neglected. Whatever quan- 
tity of grain, for instance, wheat, coffee, 
&e. may be required, is imported from 
Horhur, and persons in genera! quit Bure 
bureeu on the two hundred aud fiftieth Nowe 
when the hot winds prevail, which 
renders it impracticable to reside in reed houses, 
—This however might be obviated by cons 
structing permanent buildings, a precaution 
that is entirely neglected. ‘he inhabitants 
of this country are devoid of principle, but 
powerful; so muci: so, that no one is able to 
coriend with them; for they are robust, good 
horsemen and arrow-shooters, as well as muse 
keteers. Were the whole of their cavalry 
collected, they would not fall short of ¢aree 
hundred thousand, besides double that number 
of infantry, and a numerous peasautry. ‘The 
government is not in the hands of one person, 


* These dates refer to the Parsce era of 
Yezderud, commonly styled Choorugur, and 
Duree ee Nowro or sea-reckoning, the sane 
being made use of in ail naniical calculations 
among, Asiatic mariners, the year of which 
commences with the mouth of furundcor or 
Septemver. ‘The Parsees established in Lndia 
having however, in the disorders and troubles 
incident to the earher days of their eauigrauion 
io this countiy, losta month in their caleus 
lation of time, reckon the Nowroz to fali in 
October, and term the discordant style thus 
existing Sher-Shahee. 
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but of many, who are exposed to intestine 
broils ; but whenever they are attacked by a 
foreign invader, they unite their forces for 
the general defence, and destruction of the 
enemy, which they usually effect.—1 could 
obtain no correct information respecting Tum- 
baktoo, and Kassinan (Casna) ; but a mer- 
chant from Abyssinia, who arrived at Mokha, 
named Haju Moohummud, and who was 
also an inhabitant of that country, communi- 
cated to me, that a British subject had, 
according to his information, Leen murdered 
there, and thaé this person had come from 
England; but it was not known what chief 
(there being many in that country) had put 
him to death. This was all the information 
I received from him, and which comprised 
the whole that had come to his knowledge. 
A very severe scarcity prevails in Senna; 
where a number of people die daily, grain 
being four seers per dollar. Three days’ jour- 
ney from Senna, however, it is much cheaper ; 
but, in consequence of the hostilities carrying 
on with the Wuhabee, no one can venture 
so far. The names of the persons opposing 
the Senna-man, are Do-Hoossain and Hased, 
and although it be not yet well ascertained 
that they are [Wuhabees], still they carry 
on hostilities, under the assumed name of the 
Wuhabee.—The ruler of Kokban has, also, 
entered into a contest with the Sheriff of 
Senna, the former being only two days’ distance 
from the latter place. The name of the 
ruler of Kokban is Syed Sumsoodun, and 
the fort which he possesses is almost invulner- 
able, its meanest strength consisting in its 
local position, which is on the summit of a 
very high mountain, and the access to it 
difficult and arduous, having only one passage 
by which it can be approached. Any person 
wishing to proceed to it by this communica- 
tion, would not, without difficulty, reach 
the fort before noon, though he were to set 
out at daylight. The ruler of Kokban is said 
to be powerful, learned and just, and’ firm, 
also, in his faith. He pretends to be of the 
Zydu persuasion, but is in fact a Soonce, and 
orthodox in his principles. ‘Though the tract 
he governs be small, and without much cir- 
culating specie, yet he is strong; and the 
organization of his country is exceedingly 
good. Being, also, humane and just, he 
cherishes his subjects, whom he treats with 
kindness, and converses with in the most 
affectionate terms. Between him and the 
inhabitants of Senna, no good understanding 
exists. The subjects of the former power. 
urge their sovereign to hostilities against the 
ruler of Senna, and by these means direct 
his inclination to war. Thus influenced, he 
is now preparing for a contest ; and hostilities 
will, no doubt, take place between them.— 
The means of communication with Suez and 
Egypt are entirely interrupted, and shut up. 


In like manner between the governor of 
Mokha and Sheriff Muhmood, discord and 
animosity continue to be manifested, and 
warfare is constantly carrying on between 


them. 


MUTINEERS OF *f THE BOUNTY.” 


Extract from the Log-Book of Captain 
Folgar, of the American Ship Topaz, of 
Boston. 


Captain Folgar reports that, upon !andin 
upon Pitcairn’s Island (or Incarnation, o 
Quiros), in lat. 25° 2’ S. long. 130° W. by 
Junar observation, he found an Englishman 
of the name of Alexander Smith, the only 

erson remaining of nine that escaped in his 
Majesty's late ship Bounty, Capt. W. Bligh. 

«© Smith relates, that after putting Captain 
Bligh in the boat, Christian, the leader of 
the mutiny, took the command of the ship, 
and went to Otaheite, where a great part of 
the crew left the ship, except himself, Smith, 
and seven others, who each took wives, and 
six Otaheitean men as servants, and shortly 
after arrived at this island, where they ran 
the ship on shore, and broke her up. This 
event took place in the year 1790. About 
four years after their arrival, a great jealous 
existing, the Otaheiteans secretly revolted, 
and killed every Englishman except himself, 
whom they severely wounded in the neck 
with a pistol-ball. Tie same night, the 
widows of the deceased Englishmen rose and 
put to death the whole of the Otaheiteans, 
leaving Smith, the only man alive, upon the 
island ; with eight or nine women, and several 
small children. He, wihien recovered, 
applied himself to tilling the ground, so that 
it now produces plenty of yams, cocoa-nuts, 
bananas, and plantains, hogs and poultry in 
abundance. 

«« There are now some grown up men 
and women, children of the mutineers, on 
the island, the whole population amounting 
to about 35; who acknowledge Smith as 
father and commander of them all. They 
all speak English, and have been educated by 
him, as Capt. Folgar represents, in a religious 
and moral way. 

«* The second mate of the Topaz asserts, 
that Christian, the ringleader, became insane 
shortly after their arrival on the island, and 
threw himself off the rocks into the sea; 
another died of a fever, before the massacre 
of the whole took place. 

‘¢ The island is badly supplied with water, 
sufficient only for its present inhabitants, and 
no anchorage. Smith gave to Captain Folgar 
a chronometer made by Kendall, which was 
taken from him by the Governor of Juan 
Fernandez.” 
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ANTI-ARTHRITICA, 

OR INFALLIBLE CURE FOR THE GOUT, 


No Cureno Pay. 
#,* Beware of Counterfeits : for such are abroad. 


The Gout has long been proverbial-as the 
Opprobium Medicoxum; and every nostrum 
regular, or irregular, that has been prescribed 
for its cure, has completely failed. ‘The most 
judicious of the faculty, endeavour to palliate 
the evil they cannot conquer ; and they trust 
to the vis medicatrix Nature, rather than to 
active or vigorous practice. ‘The candid phy- 
sician will admit, that his knowledge of the 
Gout, acquired by study and books, is trifling, 
and that his skill in treating this disease,derived 
from observation, though the best possible me- 
dium of instruction, is rather of negative quali- 
ties. We think ourselves happy, therefore, in 
the favour done us bya correspondent,who has 
transmitted the translation of a letter from that 
celebrated French physician, Dr. Tronchin, in 
which he takes credit for having discovered a 
Complete Cure for the Gout: and, not willing 
to keep this remedy secret, we insert it 
pro bono publico. 

Yes, gentle reader! could we more than 
prescribe—could we actually procure, deliver, 
and administer, the medicines directed by the 
doctor, we doubt not, but we should rapidly 
accumulate the most enormous fortune ; 
wealth would pour in upon us like a torrent : 
we should literally know no end of our riches. 
Who, that has experienced the tortures of 
anxiety, the restless agitation of a mind ill at 
ease, would not willingly offer a large remu- 
neration for quantum suficit of the first ingre- 
dient only? What would not the ambitious 
give, whose labours and vigilance have been 
unremittedly directed to accomplish the pur- 
poses of aggrandisement, whose incessant acti- 
vities have terminated in se/f, and who while 
on intrigues to counteract his rivals has had 
intent recourse to manoeuvres not credible by 
ordinary men ?—The merchant who has risked 
his all, and more than his all, impelled by the 
desire of gaint, at what price would he not 
purchase that remedy which might dispel his 
cares?) The condition of the man of fashion, 
and the man of pleasure, with many other 
members of the great world, Dr. Tronchin 
describes as almost hopeless: or if the Gout 
which distracts them be curable, they must 
forego the gratifications which surround them, 
and place themselves ona level which hitherto 
they disdain. Seeing then, that th» very first 
ingredient of this recipe is so difficult to be 
procured genuine, fresh, in full power and 
virtue ; that it is very scarce, and seldom to 
be obtained pure, we fear that the Gout will 
still continue its ravages among those ranks of 

the human race, which are usually esteemed 
the most fortunate: if we dare indulge 
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the hope of its exclusion, it is from the abodes 
of the sons of poverty ; from these who musé 
labour, to support life, who cannot afford ta 
indulge their irregular passions, whose weari- 
ness desires nothing so much as to recruit exe 
hausted strength. ‘Those who caanot discern 
the benevolence of Providence, in allotting 


this condition to infinitely the greater part of 
mankind, may, if they please, continue to 
be dazzled by false appearances: they may 
dance by the light of that nocturnal meteor 
of the pool, the ignis fatuus: but for our 
parts we prefer the heavenly sun, as a more 
chearful and efficient luminary. We shall 
not enter into considerations of the nature 
and excellence of the other ingredients of this 
ingenious composition: it is enough that we 
know them in general to be highly valuable, 
and, we add, in our judgment, equally 
efficacious. 

DR. TRONCHIN’S REMEDY AGAINST THE GOUT. 


In the year 1772, a man of letters, still live 
ing, M. Jouyneau- Desloges, being tormented 
with violent attacks of the Gout, was informe 
ed that the celebrated doctor Tronchin, phy- 
sician to the Duke of Orleans, had completely 
cured the Prince of that disorder, by only 
prescribing for him two glasses of honey-water, 
every morning before breakfast. He wrote to 
the doctor ; and shortly after received the fole 
lowing answer. 
«© Paris, 4th June, 1772. 

«© You are much in the right, Sir, not to- 
trust to any secret remedy against the Gout. 
There is but one known to me, by experience 5 
for I had the Gout also, but I begin to hope 
that I shall no more be troubled with it, 
This secret consists in Peace of Mind, Tem= 
nerance, Exercise, and Chastity. This course 

have advised the Duke of Orleans to takes 
he has followed it, and follows it still, ale 
though not quite so exactly as myself. Mo«- 
mentous affairs, and a most delicious table, 
still encroach, now and then, on his Peace of 
Mind, and on his Temperance. On these 
two points, I have some advantages over him. 
Heaven has made our lots pretty equal. 
. While it pours riches and honours on Pringes, . 
it denies them Peace of Mind and Temperance, 
which it grants to yon and me; such is the 
true honey-water which will cure you, as it 
has cured me, if you add to it Exercise and 
Chastity. Even if it does not completely 
remove the disorder, it will make it so tole- 
rable, that you will hardly have cause to come 
plain of it. You may, with the utmost con- 
fidence in its harmles:ness, distribute my res 
cipe among your friends ; and, I believe, yu 
too generously-minded not t9 communicate it 
even to your enemies, should you chance to 
have any. You will please to observe to them, 
that ‘wherever people lead an easy, sober, 
chaste, and active life,—and there are still 
some corners of the earth where those bigse 
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ings are enjoved,—they are unacquiinted with 


the Gout : that offspring of idleness, and of | 


passions! more especially of Intemperance, 
which embraces the gua/ity as well as the 
guanti/y of food and drink. Dry fiietions, 
repeated daily, a constant but moderate exer- 
cise, regular hours, a sleep of seven hours, 
Peace of Mind, and Cheerfulness, are the 
auxiliary means, as I have already said, which 
I would recommend against the Gout. And 
to return to the Duke of Orleans, whose case 
you did me the honour to mention, the honey- 
water, he uses, now and then, is not, proper- 
ly speaking, intended against the Gout; he 
uses it as a gentle mean to keep his bowels 
open, and, as better suited to gonty people 
than cathartics, which he never takes; not 
once, since ] have had the honour of being 
with him. Formerly, he was dosed with 
such physic once or twice a month, and he 
was let blood monthly; but this has never 
been the case during my residence here. 
means of the secret ] have confided 10 you, 
his Gout is nearly removed ; and his health is 
@> far re-established that he no longer needs 
my assistance. Such is, Sir, the true state of 
the case ; this is the whole secret, and there 
is no more init. From hence we may draw 
the following moral conclusion, which is well 
worth our most. serious attention: that if 
Peace of Mind, Temperance, Exercise and 
Chastity, have such a good effect on Princes, 
we mav, and we ought, to make great allow- 
ances for them: for it is easier for us, than 
it is for them, to keep the passions in subjec- 
tion, to live soberly and chastely. They have an 
alvantage over ns only in point of Exercise. 
They have more horses than we can command. 
If they had not some advantages, who would 
bea Prince ?—I am much gratified, Sir, that 
the explanation you required, has aflorded me 
the opportunity of assuring you, &c. 


(Signed) Trowcutn.” 

ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL GRIEVANCES. 

Certainly John Bull cannot be so fond of 
grumbling, though that be his privilege from 
time immemorial, as to exercise himself in it 
without cause. It is true, that on which 
side soever he turns himself, John usually 
finds a something which might possibly be 
improved. In Politics—oh, in Politics—what 
blunders upon blunders! What an un- 
lucky imp is John, who always detects in his 
present servants a multitude of negligences 
and misdemeanors, and who could burst with 
vexation, did not their successors promise 
infinitely more, and under their auspices pre- 
dict happier times. Then again, in Jolin’'s 
Ecclesiastical concerns, can we be astonish- 


Ancient Ecclesiastical Grievances, 
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ed that the good man ‘oses his temper? What 


** self-sseeking’ in the regulars! What ese 
centricities in the irregulars! What out-of. 
the-way-isms in the tearned! What ‘* come 
mittings of short and long” in the unlearned! 

If he follows the ¢rue Church, how is he teazed 

and stung by ciouds of wasps and gnats! 

sectaries! If he wanders with the sectaries 

—alas poor John Bull! whither will these 

unauthorised intruders lead thy unwitting 

simplicity? Now, this condition is of ancient 
standing; and, as we hinted not long ago, 
present dissensions are but the natural repre- 
sentatives of former differences. We ad- 
duce in support of our opinion, a document 
which dates about the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and is preserved among Lord Somers’ 
collection. The famous ‘** Petition of the 
Beggars” against the whole posse of friars, 
pardoners, summoners, &c. is well known, to 
readers of English history; but is too long 
for our purpose: the following states yrievane 
ces enough.—But, as no doubt, they must 
have been remedied and reformed long since 
the date of this representation, this paper 
may now be simply considered as a mere 
record of those causes for complaint which 
so many centuries ago irritated our an- 
cestors. On this we congratulate our age 
and country: for indeed we completely ac« 
quiesce in King Charles's Golden Rule; 

Never repeat oLD grievances,"°—-No! No! 

why should there not be a fashion in grieve 

ances, asin every thing else ? 

A note of Generall Grievances in the Church 
complayned of by diverse Men,and Bills put 
into the Parliament House, Lut never redde 

First, of excessive fees in the spiritual 
coortes ; which in some places will be proved 
to be increased from 12s. to 20s. It is ale 
ledged that the temporal lawyer takes more, 
and therefore the spiritual lawyer is not soe 
much to be blamed. To this is answered,— 
that to give excessive fees, is either the bounty 
of the clyent, or his cause requieres: but, te 
demande dobble, or tryble fees, set downe in 
certayntye by canon and statute lawes is ex- 
tortion, in bothe spiritual and temporall 
lawyers. 

Item, of delayes of suits in. the spiritual 
coortes, which make the former fees more 
intollerable : for they may be compared te 
grievous sores, delayed from being cured only 
for the gayne of the surgeon. 

Item, of citation ex officio, uppon pub- 
licke fame, for the apparence of meane pere 
sons, and for small causes; and a toleration 


of offenses in greate parsons, which is cue 
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loured because none dothe present them; thes 
mizhtie men they make a profession of sinnes 
and they never leave it, till soule and bodye 
parte, IHE EXAMPLE IS ALL FOR THE INFE- 
RIOR SORTE, AND DOTHE CAUSE THEM TO 
THINK APULTERYE AND FORNICATION TO 
BE NOE OFFENCES. 

Item, of a migtie disturbance in probate of 
willes, where men have goodes in severall 
diocess. 

Item, of irreligiouse use of Excommuni- 
cation some tyme for 2d. to 4d. being of 
itself the highest censure in the churche if it 
were used according to the word of God. 

Item, of the covetous use of the visitation : 
whereby men’s purses, not the manners, are 
serched into. 

Item, of the hurt that comes by barringe 
of lawful askings in the churche, and graunt- 
ing of licenses to marrye: thes mariadges are 
made in places peculiar, which is desired to 
be annexed to the bishopricks, by vagrant, 
unlearned, dissolute, drunkne and ydle sti- 
pendaries, vicars, and curats, whoe are placed 
in the roomes of the churche men, whoe 
having diverse livings, are non-resident, and 
they receive the profittes, and in steede of 
thankfullness to God, they serve him by de- 
puties. 

litem, of the abuse of Governours of Hos- 
pitalls whoe robbe the poore, and convert 
thinges geven to alms to their own private 
uses: a greate offence to God, and to God’s 
works. 

Item, that ill usage of masters of college 
whoe convert profitts geven and ordayned to 
the advancement of learning, to the prefer- 
ment of themselves, their wives, and chil- 
dren: and as all matters were venalia Rome ; 
soe there are fellowshipps and scholeshipps 
bought and sould in the Universities; and 
poore scholers, that labour, and are worthye 
of preferiment, they are kept backe or quit 
discouraged, and for money riche men’s chil- 
dren (whoe for the most parte are the worst 
scholers) they be preferred, which fills the 
churche and commonwealth with uuskillfull 
and unable ministers. 

Item, a grevance noe way inferior to the 
former, is, the ungodlye use of the statute 
of 13th of Her Majestie, concerning Faith 
and Sacraments, by which men are forced to 
subscription ; and are forced to accuse them- 
seives, and lastlye, the over streight and cu- 
tious observance of the statute of prime of 
Her Majestie, concerning ceremonies; for 
redresse of bothe these is desired to be cons 
firmed bv a lawe in Parliament an explana- 
tion of the statute of 13th, and a qualification 
of — of Her Majestie.” 

alk of Methodists in the eighteenth Cen- 
tury ?—George Whitfield—John Wesley !— 
Pshaw! - Mere children :—look at their 
ancestors } 


ESCAPE FROM FRANCE. 


MR. ELLISON’S RECITAL OF HIS SINGULAR 
ESCAPE FROM VERDUN. 
‘¢ Liverpool, July 3d, 1809. 
** As you wish to know how I effected my 
escape, I shall briefly give you the heads of it. 
—Last July a friend and myself determined 
to attempt to give the rascals the slip; but as 
both of us were entered in an engagement 
with eight more to our Commandant to be 
responsible for each other; and that, if one 
ran away the others should be imprisoned— 
to get clearof that, we missed aiuster one 
morning on purpose to get imprisoned, which 
succeeded. We had ropes round our bodies; 
saws, gimblets, &c. in our hats; and at 
twelve that night worked our way out, 
though surrounded with centinels. We got. 
close to one, where we thought there had not 
been any; he hailed us, and we scainpered off. 
He must have been a young recruit for he 
did not give the alarm ; and we got down the 
wall. The rope was so small, we could not hold 
it, and both of us fell about fifty feet; I was 
sadly hurt about the loins, and fajnted as 
soon as I reached the wood (where we had 
previously stowed our provisions). My compa- 
nion strained his ancle, and we stopped in 
the wood four days till he was able to march. 
We were taken the thirteenth day, going 
through a small town at eleven at night, 
and conducted back to Verdun, where they 
kept me, hands and feet, in irons for seven 
days ; and then sent us off to Bitche, which 
is a most dreadful place ; and where they kept 
us in general under ground. Itis a strong fort 
built upon an amazing high rock, and sure 
rounded at hottom by three different high 
ramparts, the rock is entirely hollowed out, 
and capable of containiug the whole garrison 
if besieged. After being there a little time we 
made interest with the Commandant to live 
above ground ; and no sooner got possession of 
a room up-stairs, than we began to scheme 
how to get out of it. There were twelve of us: 
—we first began manufacturing a rope, which 
we made out of new linen cloth that we got 
from town; we then gota friend, who resided 
there, to get us a good gimblet ; and, on the 
eighth of December, forced both locks on our 
chamber door, and cut through another one 
with the above instrument: and all of us got 
clear of the fort before eight o'clock, the time 
the additional centinels are put on. It snowed, 
and blew very hard, and was most terribly 
cold. We lay the next day in the snow; and 
at night started again, and got within two 
leagues of the Rhine’by daylight. It had froze 
severely in the night, and was so terribly cold, 
that it would have killed us to have stopped 
that day in the woods; we therefore got into 
214 
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a barn, and lay very snug till four o'clock, 
when a pair of lovers coming in to enjoy 
themselves, discovered us, and gave the alarm: 
we got clear of them; but they roused the 
whole country; and at ten that night we were 
surrounded by fifty or sixty peasants : two of 
us escaped their clutches by going different 
ways; but were both taken a few hours after- 
wards. I was just stepping into a boat on the 
Rhine, when two custom-house officers got 
hold of me, and dragged me to my unfortunate 
companions; we were five of us in our party ; 
the rest went different ways, and four of them 
got safe home. We were conducted back to 
the place we had left, and alittle time after, we 
were sent to Metz handcuffed, two and two, 
and then chained all in a string, so short that 
we had scarcely room to walk. We were sent 
there as evidence for the gend’arme who was 
upon guard the night we started: we acquit- 
ted him; and were twenty days travelling in 
that uncomfortable manner. In coming back, 
we passed through the depét of Sarre-Libre, 
where [ got a friend to buy mea gimblet, 
being determined either to escape or break my 
neck. The day we arrived at Bitche we were 
all clapped into a cachot about forty feet under 
ground. We had a guard bed to lay upon, as 
the bottom was covered with water about six 
inches deep. After staying there three days, we 

tit made known to the Commandant that 
it was impossible for men to exist in that 
damp place. He ordered us intoaroom up- 
stairs in the same building; we had three 
doors locked upon us, a double rew of iron 
bars before the window, and a centinel placed 
over us: however, we resolved to make an at- 
tempt by cutting through the cieling. We cut 
up our sheets, blankets, shirts, and towels, 
of which we made a rope 130 feet long; and 
on the 11th of February, at six o’clock began, 
and at three in the morning accomplished the 
business. The floor we cut through was 22 
inch oak. When we got there we found two 
windows without bars, that looked two differ- 
ent ways; it rained very hard, and we saw the 
centinel in his box at the opposite side from 
that we intended to descend, and all got safe 
out of the building, over two ramparts, when, 
to our great astonishment we found a third, 
which we understood had not gone round 
that side of the fort: it was about 25 feet, and 
we had no rope for it; we all dropped safe 
except the last, who broke his leg ; the rest of 
us separated but met again at Saltzburg. There 
were two with me. We slept in the woods by 
day, and travelled by night through a woody 
mountainous country. We took provisions 
along with us; and on the seventh day crossed 
the Rhine,which cost us thirteen guineas ; we 
then had only nine left. We crossed Baden, 
Wirtemberg and Bavaria without passports, 
slept in the small villages at night, and went 
round all the towns, some of which we found 


great difficulty in rounding’; however, on the 
igth day we arrived safe at Saltzburg, and 
got our passports for Trieste. One of my coms 
panions was ¢ntirely knocked up ; we gave 
him all the money we could spare to follow us 
in the diligence ; and we set out that night on 
foot and arrived at Trieste the seventh day, a 
distance of 260 English miles; and whch 
the natives told us had never been done before 
in soshorta time. We gota passage in an 
Austrian brig to Malta, then obtained a pase 
sage in His Majesty's bomb Lucifer, landed 
in Plymouth, and arrived in Liverpool—in 
three months and seventeen days. 

Szacome 

Of the Rachel. 


MR. LAMBERT. 


This very extraordinary man, whose weight 
exceeded that of any other person ever re- 
membered, died at Stamford on Wednesday, 
June 21. He went from Huntingdon on 
the preceding day, in a carriage constructed 
for his easy conveyance; and intended to 
have received the visits of the curious during 
the races at Stamford. On reaching that 
place he felt fatigued with his journey, and 
immediately went to bed. In the morning, 
however, he arose, as well as usual, and 
was about to undergo the operation of shaving, 
when he complained of an unusually great 
difficulty of breathing, and in ten minutes 
afterwards was a corpse! His immense bulk 
and weight had gradually increased, until, 
at the moment of his death, the last effort of 
embarrassed pulsation was made, and he was 
suffocated with his own corpulency.—He 
was in the 40th year of his age, and upon 
being weighed very lately, was found to have 
attained the enormous weight of 52 stone 
11 Ibs. (14 lb. to the stone) which is 10stone 
11 Ibs. more than the greatest weight of the 
celebrated Mr. Bright, of Essex. 


Mr. Lambert was a native of Leicester, - 


but the charity of ‘¢ a little earth” has been 
extended to him at Stamford. His remains 
were committed to the grave on Friday morn- 
ing, in the new burial-ground at the back of 
St. Martin’s church. He died at Mr. Ber« 
ridge’s, in that parish, where he had taken 
lodgings for the races. As the carrying of 
such a corpse after the custom of this part of 
that county, om men’s shoulders, was out 
of the question,—as well from its great weight, 
as from its being, in the course of a few 
hours after death, in an almost liquid state. 

—ihe coffin was built upon two axles an 

four clog wheels; and, the window and part 
of the wall of the room he died in, at his 
lodgings, on the ground-floor, being taken 
down, he was drawn out, to the place of 
interment, by eight men with ropes. The 
coffin was 6 fect 4 inches long, 4 feet 4 inches _ 
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wide, and 2 feet 4 inches deep: the Immense 
thickness of his legs made it neoessarily almost 
a square case. It contained 126 superficial 
feet of elm.—The grave was made by digging 
a gradual descent for twelve yards,—-down 
which the immense remains of mortality 
were wheeled. As he was buried on the 
morning of the market-day, hundreds of per- 
sons visited the grave. 

Mr. Lambert was an intelligent and plea- 
sant companion; and notwithstanding bis 
extreme corpulence, his body and limbs are 
said to have borne a very exact proportion to 
each other. In his youth he was an excc'lent 
swimmer; and he has for many years been 
celebrated in the sporting world as a great 
breeder and feeder of cocks. He was also 
famous for his dogs; some of which were 
sold at Tattersall’s a short time ago, at prices 
which proved the estimation in which pt 
bert was held by sportsmen of the first emi- 
nence.—Extraofinary as it may appear, it is 
true, that he had his greyhounds with him at 
Stamford when he died, and intended to have 
taken the diversion of coursing in the season! 
—that is, he meant to have been taken in 
his carriage to an open country, where he 
might have seen his dogs pursue the game.— 
It is said that Stamford was the last place at 
which he meant to exhibit himself for a price. 
—He has a sister living at Leicester, who 
attended his funeral. 


SKETCH OF THE WALLOONS. 


The descendants of the ancient Walloons, 
the inhabitants of Hainault (now the depart- 
ment of Jemmappes and its vicinity), par- 
take of the character and dispositions of the 
French and the Flemish people. Not so 
light and fickle as the one, though equally 
attached to dancing, and other amusements ; 
nor so cold and formal as the other, yet pur- 
suing, in many of their manners and diver- 
sions, the same habits of life. They are 
the offspring of one of the detachments of 
the Saxon people, who quitting their country 
at an early period in search of adventures, 
established themselves in many different parts 
of Europe. 

Some of the country people still retain a 
mixture of their ancient dialect, and talk a 
language that is not intelligible to every 
Frenchman ; besides which, they have a 
twang in their manner of speaking, by which 
they are known to belong to the neighbour- 
hood of Mons. Atall periods of their histo- 
ty they have been a discontented and rebellions 


Here are coal-mines in abundance ; and, 
as is usually the case, ironorein their vicinity ; 
stone quarries of different kinds, but all of 
them useful; and marble of an inferior | 


quality. They have also excellent lime-stone, 


besides chalk and good brick earthe The 
appearance of the towns in this department, 
and of the Netheriands in general, is truly 
pleasing to the eye. The houses are high, 
and covered chiefly with slate ; the rooms are 
lofty, and the cielings are finished with a 
peculiar degree of elegance. 

As many nations hhave some amusement, 
into which inhumanity has entered, the 
Walloops have one thatis rot exempt from 
the re a cock, a hen, or a duck, is 
hung up by the legs, so high that by leaping 
they can reach it. The lads, and the lasses 
too, of the lowest orders, we may well pres 
sume, (and to the shame of the tender sex be 
itspoken), are blindfolded, and starting from 
a fixed distance with a gabre in their hand, 
aim at the poor animal, and endeavour to 
cut off its head. ‘The person who succeeds 
becomes possessor of the bird, and bears it off 
in triumph to furnish a supper for his friends, 

The land of Jemmappes isin as high a 
state of cultivation as the nature of the 
country will allow. Their farmers, though 
not equal to the Flemish farmers in wealth 
and consequence, are not — them in 
agricultural science and industty. Their 


ground is covered with fine crops of corn,- 


and they grow a large quantity @f flax and 
hemp and other seeds, for the extracting of 
oil. The climate resembles that of England, 
and sometimes the four seasons seem to visit 
them within the space of twenty-four hours. 

The coal trade has of late years furnished 
them immense resources, as the greater part 
of the low countries of Holland, and some 
parts of France, are supplied by their 
merchants. They have the convenience of a 
canal which runs from Jemmappes through 
Condé and Valenciennes into and 
it there branches out to the principal towns 
on the coast; and they have also a commu- 
nication with the Rhine, by which they 
convey their’ coals into Holland. 


HYDROPHOBIA PREVENTED. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
Str,—Asa friend in Scotland, whose only 


son was bitten, lately, by a mad dog, is. 


extremely anxious to procure the best recipe 
for preventing the and the 
Dog-days are approaching, in which some of 
your readers may be interested in the matter, 
permit me to send you the following recipe, 
which I found hung up in the parish-church 
of Layton, Essex ; and which, with some 
others, I have transcribed and sent, by this 
day’s post, to my friend. 

For the Bite of a Mad Dog.—Take leaves 
of rue, picked from the stalks, and bruised, 
six ounces: garlic, picked from the stalks, 
and bruised, Venice treacle, or Mithridate, 
and scrapings of pewter, of each four ounces, 
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Boil all these over a slow fire in two quarts of 

-sttong ale, till one pint is consumed; then 

keep it in bottles, close stopped, and give of 

it, nine spoonfuls to man, or woman, warm, 
seven mornings together, fasting. 


Th 
his, if given within nine days after the 


biting of thedog, will prevent the hydrophobia. 
Apply some of the ingredients from which 
the liquor was strained to the bitten place. 
This recipe was, some years ago, taken 
out of Calthrop Church, Lincolnshire, the 


whole town being bitten by a mad dog, and — 


all that took this medicine did well, while 
all the rest died mad. Ina P.S. it is added : 
Many years experience have proved that this 
is an effectual cure. Your giving this 
a place in your widely spreading miscellany, 
will oblige him, who is, with good wishes, 
—Sir, yours truly, 
‘James Hau. 


St. Martin’s Lane, June 2Qth, 1809. 


ANECDOTES OF TALLEYRAND. 

What is become of Talleyrand amidst all 
this bustle? What is he about? ” is the inquiry 
of many, since Buonaparte has been seriously 
involved iwSpain and Germany. It passes 


for certain, that Buonaparte has acted con- 


to the advice of one whom he might 
with propriety address as 
My other self, my counsel's consistory, 
My oracle, my prophet !—My dear cousin !— 
las a child, will go by thy direction. 
Of one, of whom he might also affirm, 


The deep-revolving witty Talleyrand 

No more shall be the neighbour to my counsels: 
Hath he so long held out with me untir’d, 
And stops he now for breath ?— 


And of one, whose turn it may be, and 
speedily, too, to ruminate as did the adviser 
and assistant of King Richard: 


Is it even so? Repays he my deep service 
With such contempt ?— 

Made I him Emperor and King for this ?— 
Oh! let me think on D’Enghien, and be gone 
From Europe, while my fearful head is on. 


It is clearly understoods that Talleyrand 
dissuaded from the war with England : that 
he predicted extensive mishaps as conse- 
quences of the dastardly invasion of Spain ; 
that he foresaw the opposition of Austria to 
the downfall of the Papacy, the insurrection 
of Germany as following the resistance of 
Spain ; od the change in fortune of the 
French ascendancy. Has he taken care of 
himself? We believe he has; together with 
Messrs. X.Y Z. but whether to the extent 
stated in the following paper we do not know. 
Conjecturing, however, at what may happen, 
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we desire to direct the attention of the public 
to the motions of this crafty ex-priest :—when 
Talleyrand quits France, all is over with 
Buonaparte. 


He has made ample preparations for his 
flight; if the author of the following report 
may be believed. 


The immense sums which this minister has 
or extorted, have certainly made 

im one of the richest, if not the richest 
| man in Europe. His expences are great, 
} even extravagant; but much beneath half 
_ the interest arising from an enormous capital, 
daily increasing, deposited under several names 
, in the French, as well as in a// foreign funds, 

By the different negotiations, intrigues, 
indemnities, loans, jobbings, treaties, armis-' 
tices, conventions, &c. up to midsummer 
1802, Talleyrand is said, since his appoint. 
ment as a minister, to have indemnified hims 
self with the following sums: * in 1797, 
16,350,000; in 1798, 11,150,000; in 1799, 
8,800,000 ; in 1800, 20,050,000; in 1801, 
33,300,000 ; in 1802, 13,900,000 Livres 

Thus did he extort, during a period of 
five years, nearly four millions sterling, from 
princes and subjects; by taking advantage of 
that information his official station procured 
him, to lay all people and all classes under a 
contribution, either directly by forced loans, 
or indirectly by speculation in public funds. 
This is a new system of plunder, not yet 
mentioned in history ; not even in the annals 
which record the corruption of Eastern sa- 
traps, orof Turkish viziers and pachas, 

During the year xii, or from the 2¢d of 
September 1803, to the 22d of September 
1804, he is said to have laid out in the pure 
chase of estates in various parts of Europe, 
20,665,000 livres; for his seraglios, establish« 
— in town and country, &c. 4,293,300 
ivres, 


Of former French ministers, he possesses 
the financial abilities of a Sully, the political 
capacity and duplicity of a Richelieu, the 
cunning and cupidity of a Mazarin, the com- 
mercial knowledge of a Colbert, the insensi- 
bility and cruelty of Louvois, the profligacy 
and depravity of Dubois, the method and 
persp:cuity of Fleury, the penetration of 
Choiseul, the suppleness of armen and 
the activity of Vergennes. Though, from 
haughtiness, he affects to depend upon his 
secretaries and inferiors for tramsacting the 
chief business of his office, nothing escapes 
his attention, With great facility, he decides’ 
in a few hours what has puzzled the compres 
hension of others for a week. 


*.See Les Nouvellesadla Main, Nivose, 
An. XIII. No. 4. 
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THE GATHERER. 


{am bata Gatherer and Disposer of other Men’s 
Stuff.— Wotton. 


No. XII. 


Tempora. mutantur:—Other Times, other 
Manners. 


It is pleasant enough to notice the changes 
that took place in pirishes and towns accord- 
ing to the fluctuations in religion, as by ‘aw 
established, during the struggle between 
Popery and Protestantism in our nation. In 
one year we find charges for the paraphernalia 
of the rood-loft and the altar ; in the succeed- 
ing year, charges for taking these sacred ime 
plements down, and burning them. As re- 
markable an entry as any, possibly, will be 
thought the gine paid for lack of a Bible, ¢. e. 
the absence of a Bible from the church, in 
which people might read during the intervals 
of worship, &c. With the same inten- 
tion was Bp. Jewel’s Works bought. [There 
is still extant, chained to the desk, a copy of 
Fox’s Martyrs, at the church at Bicester in 
Oxfordshire ; placed there for perusal by the 
parishioners}. As to the accusation of hunt- 
ing on the Sabbath day, we hope it was ill 
founded : but if any such feats were custom- 
ary in those times, then we adduce the aboli- 
tion of such profaneness as one instance of 
the superior correctness of present manners. 

We might suggest a query, whether the 
quantity of sculptures, which ecclesiastical 
ornament required, were not favourable to the 
cultivation of the Arts in England? It is 
always understood that this was the case in 
Italy ; and our artists are perpetually crying 
out for patronage by the admission of their 
works into churches, &c. Why, then, did 
not our sculptors, and other professors, 
tinguish themselves, more than we know 
they did, by the merit of their performances, 
at the period referred to? 


Extracted from an old Parish-took, belong. 
ing to the Parish of Crundal in Kent. 


In the reign. of Philip and Mary, the 
churchwardeng charge _ themselves "yearly 
with =o" received at God’s board toward 
the paschal light ; varying in the sum, but 
never exceeding 3s. 7d. 

And once with money received from the 
ge of the fifteenths, Anno 5° and 6° 


hilip and Mary, being an everplus of the 
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sesse, and to remain to the useof the churcls 
by consent of the parishioners, 7s. 10d. F 

In their disbursements of the same -reign, 
there is a yearly charge for wax from 2ibs. to 
4%lbs.and i strekying the same for the paschal 
or font’s taper, asitis once said ; sometimes 
only for the pascall, or the paschal light, or 
for the rood light, never exceeding 3s. gd 

Item, paid a joiner in Canterbury for making 
the Rood, Mary and John, and pavnting the 
same, 40s. 

For setting up the Rood, Mary and John, 
and - paper and thread to trusse the same, 
is. Od. 

For a book of Articles of Injunctions at the 
visitation at Canterbury, 2d. 

For certain church goods bought in King 
Edward 6th’s time, 3s. 

Making a coffin for the sepulchre, gd. 

Making a desk and a little cup-board for 
the chrismatory, 10d. 

For a lock and key to the font, 54d. 

Making 2 childres rochets, mending of the 
albs, revesses, vestments, and crosse cloths, 
and for new cloth putin, Qs. 

Paid for washing the church gere for 2 
years, Is. 

For a paper book for burying, marrying, 
and christening, 3d. | 

Supplication to my lord cardinal for the 
church house, 2s. 

age at the lord cardinal’s visitation at Easter, 
Is. 3d. 

Paid the somner and register when the 
archdeacon was at Crundale, 10d. . 

A reward given to Milord Suffragan’s sere 
vants, when the chalice and corpus cloth 
were hallowed, 4d. 

For making a bill at the visitation, 3d. 

Anno 1° Elizabeth, the church-wardens 
charge themselves with money received at 
God’s board toward the paschal light of old 
time accustomed, 3s. 

Item, from the gatherers of the xvth’s, 
being an overplus of their collections, 2s. Lid. 

In their disbursements. Do. they charge 
for 263lbs.of wax for the paschal taper, and for 
strekying it, 2s. 3d. 

But no mention is made of either of these 
articles in the following years. 

Anno. 1585. Paid for lack of a Bible at 
Canterbury, 1s. 3d. 

1592. Called before the commissary about 
hunting on the Sabbath day before moraing 
prayer—Paid 2s. 6d. 

1593. Called before the high commissioners 
about the state of the church, 1s. 6d. 

Called divers times before them about recu- 
sants, whether there wereany in Crundale, 
4s. 8d. 

Paid at the court at Canterbury, Nov. 26, 
for not going the perambulation, 3s. 8d. 

1597. Paid the somner fora new prayer- 
boek to be wsed in the church, 4d, 
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1603. Two new prayer-bocks in time of 
the plague, 1s. 

1605. Nov. 30. 2 prayer-books (gun-powder 
treason) 1s. 4d. 

1610. Pajd for bishop Jewel's works, 26s. 

1633. Book of lawful recreation, 6d. 

1636. A childwife pew, 26s. 8d. 

1638. Paid at Canterbury upon a citatio 
about the communion table, 3s. 8d. 

Paid for posts and rails and boards do. 25s. 

For framing and setting up do. 18s. 

1639. Paid at Canterbury on a citation to 
certify whether the communion table was, 
according to order, railed in, Js. 6d. 

Paid our minister towards a hood, 10s. 

1645. For the Directory, 2s. 


Contrast betwixt the Customs of the Sixteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. 


istly. No meat to be admitted to the king’s 
household but such as was meet, and of con- 
venient price. 

2dly. A caution that ashen pots and lea- 
thern cups are not stolen from the king's 
household. 

3dly. In the earl of Northumberland’s 
house it is noted that pewter vessels were too 
costly to be used in common. 


4thly. No lads or rascals are to be kept at 
eourt to do the business of the servants. 
5thly. The cooks are not to employ scul- 


lions who go about naked, nor such who lie 
all night on the ground, or before the kitchen 
fire—{N.B. This is constantly the practice 
in Spain at this day. 

6thly. That unthrifty and common women 
be banished the court. 

7thly. That no dogs are kept at court, but 
only a few spaniels for the ladies. 

Sthly. It appears by Lord Fairfax’s book 
- of his bousehold establishment, that eleven 
o'clock was the hour for dinner ; and in the 
your 1500, dinner was at ten and supper at 
our. 

gthly. Mr. Norris, William Brereton, and 
young Western, were the only three persons 
allowed to enter the king’s bed-chamber.— 
[N.B. They were all three executed after- 
wards to justify the king’s divorce. } 

10thly. Between six ard seven the proper 
officers were to make a fire every morning, 
and straw his highness’s privy chamber. 

1ithly. The officers of his highness’s privy 
chamber are to be loving, keeping secret every 
thing said or done, neither hearkening or 
enquiring where the king is or goes, beit 
early or late; neither grudging or mumbling, 
or talking of the king’s pastime. 

12thly. Coals only allowed to the king's, 
queen's, and lady Mary's chambers. 

13thly. The queen’s maids of honour to 
have a chet: loaf, manchet, a gallon of ale, 
aod a chine of beef for their breakfasts. 
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Lastly. A gift to each officer of the king's 
kitchen, who marries, and a gift to whoever 
brings his highness a present. 

Order of Queen Elizabeth for the Gift of 
her old Cloathes to her Maids of Honour, 
«© Elizabeth, by the grace of God quene 
of Englande, France and Irelande, defendor 
of the faith, &c. To all and singular to 
whome theise shall come, greating. Kuow 
ye, that our trustie and wel beloved servants, 
John Roynor and Ralph Hoope, yeomen of 
our guard-robe of roobes, hath delyverid by 
our commandemt oute of their custodye and 
charge, att divers and sundry tymes, all suche 
p’cell of stuff by us gevon to sundry p’sons 
whose names ensue as more playnelyne heres 
after doth appere, that is to saye, first—gevon 
to the lady Katheryn Grey, oone open gowne 
of black velvet layed on with three passamayne 
lases, with a frenge; lyned througheoute 
with black sarceonett. 

Iiem, gevon to the lady Cobham, oone 
loose gowne of black sattin rased allong, and 
with a garde of blak vellat, styched, byae 
cutt, and ravelidd, and edgid, witha frenge, 
and lyned with sarceonett,—and also oone 
petycoate of crimson vellat with a styched 
garde, lyned with cotton and fustian. 

Item, gevon to the lady Carew, oone 
Frenche kyrtle ofpurple wrought vellat, with 
a sattin grounde, lyned with tapheta. 

Item, taken by the said John Royner and 
Ralfe Hoope oone night gowne past our wear- 
ing of blak vellat, weltid with a midhank 
welt of blak vellat, styched with silk, furred 
with calldbar, and edgid with luzerne. , 

Item, gevon to Katheryn Cary, oone gowne 
of russet sattin, weltid downe right with 
blak vellat, with ruffe of russet taphata, round, 
al] about. 

Item, gevon to Dorothy Brodebelte, oone 
open gowne of russett ee vellat, the 
grounde sattin, with brode welts whiped over 
with a sattin wrethe, edgid with a frenge, 
and lyned with a sarceonett, and faced with 
pynked taphata, and oone petycoate of vellat 
stryped with gold, the skyrts lyned with pure 
ple sarceonett. 

Tiem, gevon to Elizabeth Sands, oone open 
gowne of pretend sattin, garded with veliat, 
and lyned with taphata, sett oone Spanish 
gowne of unshorne vellat, ruffed with tapha- 
ta, sett with buttons and lowpes, lyned with 
taphata. 

Item, gevon to Elizabeth Sloe, oone gawne 
of blak pinked vellat, bordexidgaboute with 
thre swelling welts, cutt 
with taphata, and edgid witht@f 

Item, gevon to a Tartarian woman, oone 
loose gowne of blak taphata, welted _ 
with blak vellat on either side of the welta 
purpled Jase of silk, lyned with taphatas 
oone Frenche kyrtle of russett sattin, lyned 
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with raffled taphata; oone loose gowne of 
blak taphata, with a brode garde of vellat, 
Jayed on with whiped lase and Brussels work 
Jase, lyned with blak taphata: and French 
kyrtle of blak sattin, weltid with vellat, and 
lyned with taphata. 

Item, delyvered to Katharyne Ashtely, by 
her to be employed in panving of cushions, 
oone Frenche gowne of purple vellat lyned 
with purple taphata, with a paire of wide 
sleeves of the same. 

Jiem, taken by the said John Roynor and 
Ralfe Hoope, oone night gowne past our 
wearing, of blak sattin, with two yards of 
vellat, with a frenge lase layd upon the edge 
of the garde, furred with lybards and faced 
with lucerne. 

All which stuff, and every part and p’cell 
thereof, we do knowledge to have been dely- 
vired since the last of January an° second. 
regni mihi, in manner and forme abovesaid, 
by the said John Roynor and Ralfe Hoope, 
and thereof do acquit and discharge the said 
John and Ralfe, their heirs, executors, and 
administrators, by these p’sent’s against us, 
our heirs and Successors. 

Given under our Signett att our Mannor 
at Grenewiche, the 16th May, the 
thirde yere of our reigne, 1560. 


Coronation of Henry VI. 
To the Editor of ihe Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—The following account of the order of 
the feast served in Westminster Hall at the 
coronation of King Henry the Sixth, extract- 
ed from Fabiau’s Chronicle, may not be un- 
acceptable to your autiquatian, or perhaps 
to your ep curean 

“« In this eyght yere upon y* day of saynt 
Leonarde, the viday of Novembre, kynge 
Henry beynge upon the age of nyne yeres, 
was solemply crowned i’ saint Peters churche 
of Westminster. At whose coronacyon were 
made syxe and thyrty knyghtes of the bathe, 
And after that solempnyzacyon in the sayde 
churche fynyshed, an honorable feest in the 
great hal of Wesimynster was kepte, where 
y¢ kynge sytting in his astate, was served with 
lii courses as here under ensueth. 

Frument wyth venyson. 

Vyand royall planted losynges of golde. © 

Bore hedes in castelles of golde and enar- 
med. 

Befe wyth motten boylyd. 

Capon stews 

Sygnet rost 

eyron ro 

Great pyke or luce. . 

A rede leche wyth lyons corvyn therein 

Custarde royall, wyth a lyoparde of we 
‘sytting therein, end a floure delyce 


Frytour of sunne facyon, wyth-a floure 


delyce therein, 


A sotyltye of saynt Edwarde and saynt 
Louys armyd, and uppon eyther hys cote 
armoure, and a scrypture passyng from theym 
both, sayeng beholde ii parfight kynges under 


‘one cotearmour. And under the fete of the 


sayde sayntes was wryten thys balade : 


Holy sayntes, Edwarde and saint Lowice, 

Conserve this braunche born of your blessed blode. 

Lyve amonge cristen most soveraygne of price, 

Enheritour of the flour de lice so gode, 

This sixt Henry, to reygne and to be wyse, 

God graunt he maybe to ycur mode, 

And that he may resemble your knightehede and 
vertue, 

Pray ye hertely unto our lord Jesu. 


Viand blank barred wyth golde. 

Gely party wryten and noted wyth—Te 
Deum Jaudamus, 

Pygge endored. 

Crane rosted. 

Byttore. 

Conyes. 

Chekyns. 

Partryche. 

Pecok enhakyll. 

Great Breme. 

A whyte leche planted wyth a rede antelop, 
wyth a crowne about hys necke wyth a 
chayne of golde. 

i‘lampayne powdered wyth leopardes and 
floure de lyce of golde. 

A frytoure garnyshed wyth a leopardes 
hede and ii Estrych feders. 

A sotyltie, an emperour and a kynge aray- 
ed in ma‘telles of garters, which fygured 
Sigismu'de ye emperour and He’ry the v and 
a fiygure lyke unto kyng He’ry ye VI. knes 
lyng tofore them wyth this ie takkyd by 
hym. 

Agayne, miscrean’tes, the emperour Sigismu’de 

Hath shewed his myghte, which is imperi- 
all, 

And Henry the V. a noble knyghte was founde, 

For Christes cause in actes marciall, 

Cheryshed the Churche, to Lollers gave a fall, 

Gyvyng example to kynges that succede, 

And to theyr braunche here in especiall, 

Whyle he doth reygne to love God and drede. 


Quynces in compost. 
Blan’d sure powderyd wyth quarter foyles 
t. 

Venyson. 

Egrettes. 

Curlew. 

Cok and partryche, 
Plover. 

Quayles. 

Snytes. 

Great byrdes. 
Larkys, 
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Carpe. 

Crabbe. 

Leche of iii colours. 

A bake meate lyke shylde quartered red 
and whyte ; set wyth losynges gylt and 
floures of borage. A frytour cryspyd. 

A sotyltie of oure lady sytiynge wyth her 
chylde in her lappe, and she holding a crowne 
in herha'’de. Saint George and saynt Denys 
knelynge on eyther syde p’sented to her kyug 
Henrvyes figure beryng in ha'de thys balade as 
followeth. 

O blessed lady Christe’s mother dere, 

And thou, saynt George, that cailed art her 
knight ; 

Holy saiat Denys, O marter moste entere ! 

The sixt Henry here present in your syght ; 
Shedeth of your grace oa hym your heve'ly 
lighte ; ; 
His tender youth with virtue doth avaunce, 

Borne by discentand by title of right, 

Justly to reygne in England and in Fraunce. 
S. H. W. 


WATER-SPOUTS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


$1z, Willyouallow me to add to the curious: 


account of water-spouts, given in your sixth 
Vol. p. 120?—Harmer has taken notice of 
them as illustrative of the language used by 
the Royal Psalmist, when speaking of his 
troubles, he says: —‘* Deep culleth unto 
deep, at the noise of thy water-spouts.” 
David seems to be painting a storm at sea, 
Dr. Shaw informs us that they are more fre- 
guer.t on the coast of Syria, than in any 
oth: r part of the Mediterranean ; consequently, 
it was natural for a Jewish poet to mention 
them in the description of a violent storm, 
We cannot imagine then, with some com- 
mentators, that these water-spouts mean only 
vehement rains; nor that the royal penitent 
compares his afflictions to the pouring of 
water through the spouts of an house, as 
Bythner seems to do in his Lyra. 


To this hint of our ingenious correspondent 
we beg leave to add, that we rather refer the 
words of the sacred writer, Psalm xlii, 8. 10 
a descending water-spout; like that de- 
scribed in p. 122, and distinguished under the 
name of Dipsides. We differ wholly from 
Parkhurst, who imagines the Psalmist alludes 
to a phenomenon which composes part of a 
storm at sea: whereas, we rather think he 
refers to a meteor which may be said to burst 
on lind. In the foregoing verse he describes 
himself as being ‘* in the land of Jordan, 
at the hill Mizar, among the Hermonites.” 
Certainly, therefore, he was far from the 


Water-Spouts.—Anecdote of Sir Isaac Newton. 


coast; and not within sight of the Mediter. 
ranean. It should seem aiso that a marine 
water-spout may exist without noise :—and 
** an immense crash” is heard only (somes 
times) at the period of its dissolution, when 
it is broken, and the lower partof it falls into 
the water whence it wasdrawn up Whereas, 
of the Dipsides we read: ** This meteor is 
generally preceded by A VERY LOUD 
iN THE AIR, different from that of thunder, 
and previous to the lightning, &c. Thisthe 
poet expressly mentions, ** af the NOISE of 
thy water-spouts.” He also says, thy ** breake 
ings forth” —Jashings—-violent effusions (of 
rain) and thy ** rollangs” (waves, clouds 
water-laden) have gone over me.” ‘This is 
perfectly well explained by the deseription: 
Tt had fallen with such violence that érees 
were turn up ly the roots; WHOLE FLOCKS 
WITH THEIR SHEPHERDS, AND EVEN THEIR 
Docs, were drowned:” &c. The man over 
whom such a terrific meteor had passed, yet 
had not destroyed him, might well make ita 
subject of comparison when* composing his 
ode ; he might aiso well call on his soul to 
** hope in God,” and trust in the Divine 
loving-kindness for future preservation.” 

We apprehend, that this sense of the pase 
sage is supported (and also as extremely well 
expressed) by the term Kataractes used by 
the LXX to denote this meteor: importing 
a vast body of water descending from a great 
height. And thus a competent acquaintance 
with the natural history and philosophy of 
places, as of mountainous districts, contri 
butes to illustrate the power and application 
of a simile, which would have been admired 
as sublime in any poet whatever; and surely 
is not the less intitled to that character ina 
sacred writer, 


ANECDOTE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


Corneille le Bruyn, the Dutch painter, 
relates, that happening to dine one day, with 
other foreigners, at the table of Newton, 
when the dessert was served up, Newton pros 
posed a ‘* health to the man of every coun- 
try who believed in God.” This was drivke 
ing the health of the whole human race 
The belief in God is not the result of tradi 
tions, or of profound metaphysical disquisition 
only, but arises from the spectacle of nature 
simply. Newton, who pursued his researches 
into the laws of nature so profoundly, never 
pronounced the name of God without moving 
his hat; and otherwise expressing the most 
devout respect. A poor Maia of the de- 
sert, ignorant as most of the Arabians are, 
was one day asked, how he came to be assured 
there was a God?—** In the same way,” 
replied he, ‘* that I am enabled to tell, by a 
print impressed on the sand, whether it was 
a@ man or beast that passed that way.” 
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THE TWO LITERATI: 


Natural Penetration Letter than profound 
Erudition.—An Eastern Apologue. 


An Indian monarch entertained at his pa- 
Jace two men of letters ; one, who devoted 
his whole time to books, was accounted a 
prodigy of learning—nothing could abate the 
ardour of his studies, 30 that he soon excelled 
his companion, who, however, was amply 
compensated by possessing uncommon pene- 
tration and an astonishing presence of mind. 
Both being ambitious of renown, they mu- 
tually envied one another, aud each secretly 
decried his companion. Not knowing to 
which to give the preference, the rajah sought 
for a long time an occasion to put their talents 
to a trial. At length an opportunity pre- 
sented : having oceasion to send embassies to 
some neighbouring princes, our two scholars 
were appointed the ambassadors; each was 
to carry with him a chest, which he was 
given to understand was filled with magnifi- 
cent presents; the man of profound learn- 
ing presented his as he had been ordered, but 
was struck dumb with amazement when he 
discovered, on its being opened, that it con- 
tained nothing but cinders; and not being 
able to answer the interrogatories of the 
monarch on this strange present, he was dis- 
gracefully driven from the court, and returned, 
covered with confusion, to the rajah, his 
master. The other ambassador likewise pre- 
sented his chest, which was not more richly 
Jaden than that of his companion; but he, 
when he discovered the contents, without 
appearing at all disconcerted, replied, that 
the king, his master, having lately made a 
great sacrifice according to the rites of their 
religion had appointed him to renew the alli- 
ance which had so long subsisted between 
them, and to strengthen it by the usual cere- 
monies. Thus saying, he repeated a short 
praver; and, taking a cinder between his 
thumb and fore finger, made a mark on the 
monarch's forehead, who received this token 
of atnity with every mark of respect. Our 
ambassador, laden with kindnesses and pre- 
sents, returned home, attended by a numerous 
escort, where he experienced the most flat- 
tering reception from his sovereign. Every 
one admired his address and presence of mind, 
in extricating himself from so unpleasant a 
situation: and, finally he received the most 

onourable distinctions, and arrived at the 
highest offices of the state; while his rival, 
notwithstanding his profound learning, was 
totally neglected, and sunk into an obscurity 
from which his laborious works will never 
rescue him.—In active life, penetration and 


good sense are of more value than profound 
erudition, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE BISHOP OF 
LONDON, 


The Right Reverend and Right Honoure 
able Bettsy Porteus, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of London, Dean of the Chapel Royal, Pro- 
vincial Dean of Canterbury, Visitor of 
Sion College, a Trustee of the British Mus 
seum, a Governor of the Charter-House, &c. 
&c. &c. died, in his Episcopal Palace at Fule 
ham, May 13th, 1809, aged 78 years. 

It were unpardonable not to notice, by pars 
ticular distinction, in the Lrrerary Panoras 
MA, the demise of this eminent Prelate. 

He was born in 1731 ; a native of York« 
shire, though descended from Scottish an« 
cesiors. We have understood, though we da 
not vouch for the authenticity of the fact, 
that Capt. Porteus, whi fella sacrifice to an 
infuriated mob at Edinburgh, in the year 
1736, was of the same family. The Bishop 
of London was educated at the School of 
Ripon, under Mr. Hyde, whose character as 
an instructor of youth was of high repute. 
The writer of this short memoir weil res 
members hearing the Bishop, at his own table, 
say, that while he was a school-boy at 
Ripon, a person passed through the town, 
carrying with him the head of Lord Lovat, 
to be deposited in Scotland. Lord Lovat was 
beheaded in 1746, when Mr. Porteus was 
fifteen years of age.—He became a member of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge ; and proceeded 
B.A.in 1752, being then 21 years old. He 
did not attain that Degree, as has been 
stated in a periodical publication, at the age of 
1701 18. Two Medals are given annually at 
Cambridge, to Bachelors of Arts, who have 
produced the best classical Essays ; one of these 
medals Mr. Porteus obtained in 1752 ; and 
the venerable and scientific Francis Maseres, 
Esq. F.R.S. Cursitor Baron of the Exche~ 
quer, gained the other. It is necessary to 
observe here, that before any person is allow- 
ed to become a Candidate for a Medal, he 
must have arrived at a considerable profici- 
ency in Mathe:natical Science. Baron Mae 
seres continues to cultivate Mathematics ; 
but Mr. Porteus seems to have renounced 
abstruser studies early in life ; forin 1759 he 
gained one of the Seatonian Prizes, by a 
Poem on Death ; which is still a popular pro- 
duction, and is commonly “el in a small 
volume with Blair’s Grave, and Gray's Elegy 
in a Country Church-Yard.—He continued at 
Cambridge afier taking his first Degree ; and 
was elected, in 1754, one of the Esquire 
Beadles of the University ; an office which he 
resigned in the following year, when he 


became M.A. Soon after, he was chosen a- 


Fellow of his College, and was also appointed 
a Preacher at Whitehall. The Preachers at 
Whitehall Chapel (the Banquetting-House 
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of James I.) are 24 in number; 12 from 
each University : two are in waiting in every 
month. There can be no doubt but his 
talents as 2 Preacher developed themselves at 
Whitehall ; however, the Sermon which 
first engaged the public atiention, was one 

reached before the University of Cambridge, 
Nov. 2oth, 1761. This was printed, ard was 
intituled: the Character of David, King of 
Israel, impartially stated.” This Discourse 
was intended to counteract the effects of an 
impious and scoffing publication written by 
Peter Annett, who afterwards appeared in 
the pillory. Dr. Delany drew his pen on 
this occasion ; as did several Divines, both 
Churchmen and Dissenters,by whom Annett’s 
impiety was completely exposed and refuted. 
Porteus’s Sermon seems to have been the 
means of bringing him into the sunshine of 
puronage, and opening the way to prefer- 
ment. Archbishop Secker made him one of 
his Chaplains, and gave him the Rectories of 
Bucking and Wrotesham in Kent, with a 
Prebend in the Cathedral Church of Peter- 
borough.—In 1765 he married Miss Hodg- 
son of Matlock, whose sister married Edw. 
Hawkins, Esq. formerly of Macclesfield in 
Cheshire, now of Neath in Glamorganshire. 
The very worthy Rector of St. George’s Ha- 
nover Square, is nephew to these ladies. Mrs. 
Porteus seemed formed to make her husband 
happy. Placid, sensible, well-informed, 
perfectly well-bred, of blameless life and 
exemplary piety, sne was a wife worthy of 
her consort, and they lived together, for no 
less than fortyefour years, in the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of domestic harmony. It 
was about this time'that the Archbishop gave 
him the living of Hunton in Kent. His 
manner of life there, and the way in which 
he fulfilled the duties of his station and graced 
his profession, are completely detailed in a 
charming Letter written by his friend Dr. 
Beattie, when on a visit to him at his Par- 
sonage-honse. Our readers will find it in 
the very interesting Life of Dr Beattie 
written by Sir William Forbes.—In 1767 
the Rector of Hunton took the Degree of 
D.D. and, within a month after, was col- 
lated by his most reverend Patron to the 
Living of Lambeth. In 1768 Archbishop 
Secker, who had crowned His present Ma- 
jesty, died. Doctors Porteus and Stinton, 
his Chaplains, were two of his Executors; 
and afterwards published his Grace’s Sermons, 
Charges, &e. with his Life prefixed, admi- 
rably written by Porteus.—Dr. Porteus was 
now one of the King’s Chaplains, and_had 
risen into great and deserved celebrity as a 
Preacher. His manner was peculiar to him- 
self. His language was at once chaste and 
nervous. His discriminating faculty was 


clear. His Sermons were well digested, and 
well studied, aud yet had not the air of Ja- 
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boured compositions. He was perfectly ine 
telligible in the pulpit. His hearers soon saw 
the drift of his reasoning, and never lost the 
thread of his argument. His mode of deli- 
very was fascinating in a high degree. The 
tone of his voice arrested the attention of hig 
audience. He was uncommonly rapid, but 
was aliogether free from that cluttering con- 
fusion of enunciation which occasionally ens 
tangles voluble speakers. He was ‘ quick 
and powerful;” authoritative,—but never 
dogmatical; grave, not dull;-keen, but not 
bitterly sarcastic ; and, above all, his hearers 
were convinced that he felt what he spoke, 
and believed himse/f the doctrines which he 
preached, and the great truths which he en- 
forced and defended. His Discourses in their 
general tenor may vie with some of the best 
parts of his predecessor Sherlock’s composi- 
tions; and many passages might be pointed 
out, which, without suffering by the experi- 
ment, for brilliancy of description, for haps 
piness of expression, and for the conviction 
which they carry with them, may be com- 
pared with Sherlock’s ‘* Go to. your Natural 
Religion, &c.” The residence of the Royal 
Family in town, was then more frequent 
and prolonged than of late years, and their 
attendance at the Chapel Royal was more 
constant. Dr. Porteus’s mode of preaching 
was much admired; and it has been said, 
and we believe with truth, that Her Majesty, 
in particular, interested herself in forwarding 
his promotion in the Church. He was cal- 
led ** the Queen’s Bishop ;” and if Her Ma- 
jesty contrrbuted to elevate him to the Bench 
of Bishops, her choice manifested the sound- 
ness of her judgment.—In 1776, Dr. Porteus 
published his little tract ‘* On the Religious 
Observance of Good-Friday ; * which at that 
' time had a very great effect on the public mind, 
| and has procured, ever since, the solemn ce- 
| lebration of the day set apart to commemorate 
‘ the Death of the edetate of Mankind !— 
In the following year he was consecrated 
| Bishop of Chester; and be continued in the 
| active discharge of the very heavy duties in- 
| cumbent on the Bishop of that populous‘dio- 
cese for ten years. During that interval he 
commenced the publication of his Sermons ; 
and we hope to see the whole of his works 
collected and uniformly printed in a style wore 
thy of their author. hile Bishop of Ches- 
ter, he frequently assisted Bishop Lowth, 
then in the see of Lendon, and labouring 
under severe indisposition. He more than 
oute confirmed for him. On the death of 
that accomplished critic and profound scholar, 
he succeeded to the Bishopri¢k of London, 
where a new field presented itself for the 
exercise of his talents. The Bishop of Lon- 
don has an immensity of business, demande 
ing his attention continually. The Colonies 
in the West Indies may be said to form a part 
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of the Diocese of I.ondon ; and the Bishop 
becomes, ex officio, a Member of many 
Boards, more or less connected with the 
Church, with learning, and with the promo- 
tion and propagation of Religion at home 
and steel. Bishop Porteus was zealously 
employed in discharging his various and im- 
portant duties. He was a great economist of 
time. He rose early, and frequently finished 
his letters by seven o'clock in the morning. 
He had great address in writing letters of bu- 
siness, and had the happy art. of saying a 
great deal, and to the purpose, in few words, 
—He was very attentive to his Clergy, who 
had ready access tohim. He received them 
in numerous parties at his hospitable table, 
where he frequently displayed that talent for 
conversation which Dr. Johnson himself ad- 
mired, and to which he bore witness. _Li- 
terary or professional topics were discussed ; 
and the Bishop often shewed great dexterity 
in changing the subject, when colloquial 
pleasantness, as it sometimes did, degenerated 
into disputation. The Bishop was an encou- 
ragerof learned men. He gave a valuable be- 
nefice to Mr. Usko, a Prussian of uncommon 
erudition; this application of his Lordship’s 
Patronage has, indeed, been disapproved 
of by some persons.* Mr. Usko a and 
speaks the English language well, at least as 
wellas Mr. Dutens, and Mr. de Guiffardiére ; 
and, learned foreigners have heretofore 
received ecclesiastical promotion in this coun- 
try,—witness Erasmus, the Casaubons, father 
and son, with many others.—The minds of 
Ministers of State and Bishops are more dis- 
tressed by their patronage than by all the la- 
bours of their high office. Nosoonerdoesa va- 
cancy occur, than a hundred pensare busied in 
drawing up memorials and petitions, and a hun- 
dred mouths are pressing by verbal applications, 
while friends without number are put in mo- 
tion to second, very frequently, impertinent 
claims. But one individual can be appointed 
to the vacant office, or benefice, and thus 
(as Sir Robert Walpole used to say) one man, 
perhaps, in the end, himself ungrateful, is 
served, and ninety-nine applicants with their 
counections are left in a state of irritated dis- 
appointment.—We are not inclined toimpeach 
the Bishop’: conduct in disposing of his patron- 
age. Few men were ever blessed with a more 
hg heart than the Bishop of London. 
€ gave money frequently, and with a liberal 


* Fora Narrative of the Travels and Lite- 
tary Life of the Rev. John F. Usko, Chapliin 
to the Factory at Sinyrna, written by ‘heim 
self, January 1808, compare Panorama, Vol. 
1V. page 740 et seg.—In the same Volume, 
pre 1123 et seg. will be found at length the 

ishop's ‘* Reasons for the Appvintment of 
** the Rev. Mr. Usko to the ie of Or- 


hand. He wasa Benefactor, while living,* 
to his College; where, among other things, 
he founded a Prize for the best Reader in the 
Chapel in every year. He built, and endow- 
ed with an annual suin of £250, a Chapel at 
Ide-Hill, near Sundridge, in Kent; and here 
his remains are deposited. We shall be glad 
to insert alist of the numerous public bene- 
factions in which he was his own executor ; 
(his private donations we never can know ;) 
and we shall esteem it a favour, if any confi- 
dential friend of his lordship will transmit such 
a list to the Lirzrary Panorama.—The 
Bishop's Charges should not be passed over 
without due praise. They were ever appro- 
priate, both to the state of his diocese and to 
that of the distracted times, the Revolutionary 
Age, in which he lived ; against all the deiu- 
sions of which, originating in a vain philoso- 
phy, he ever manfully contended. ‘The Friend 
of Beattie was a successful opposer of the 
School of Voltaire, Helvetius, and Hume.— 
There was one charge which he was used to 
deliver memorittr ; that addressed to Young 
People upon their Confirmation. It was im- 
pressive in a high degree, and was ever spoken, 

con amore, with a vigour and an ardour alto- 
gether his own.—At the age of 67, when 

many a divine might think of singing his 
** nunc dizmiltis,” the Bishop opened a new 
career of glory, in the Lectures which he 
gave on St. Matthew's Gospel, in St. James's 
Church. We well remember to have heard 

him with pleasure, with edification, with 

astonishment ; and we witnessed with pure 

gratification the effect which his exertions had 

on allranks of people. His audience, which 

hardly left standing-room in the Church, 

comprised some of the first characters in the 


** sett, in Essex.” 


Vor. VI. (Lit. Pan, Aug. 1809.] 


country ;—Peers, Prelates, and dignified Com- 
moners of all professions, attended his Lec- 
tures, Those who envied or maligned the’ 
Bishop, said ‘it was the fashion to go to hear 
him ;"—telum imbelle sine ictu !—the Bishop's 
talents, and eloquence, and earnestness in his 
great cause, made it fashionable.—The Bishop, 
for many years, was a strong advocate for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade ; long ago we 
heard him scout all idea of the dangers which 
were predicted from the adoption of that mea- 
sure. He lived to see the traffic in homan 
flesh terminated by an Act of the British Le- 
gislature ; and we ourselves are evidences that 
no commercial or political evils have resulted 
from the sacrifice then made at the shrine of 
hnmanity.—The disease, which put an end to 
the life of the Bishop lof London, was a 

* For benefactions to Chirist-College, Came 
bridze, compare Panorama, Vol. IL. p. 1085. 

+ An accountof the last moments of this 
excellent prelate will appear in No. III, of 
Our MORTUARY MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PE 
SONS. 
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diabetes, the symptoms of which were some- 
times far from severe. He wore away by a 

entle, gradual decay ; sensim, sine sensu— 
Tone, reat and good man! Requiescas 
n pace ! Thou hast received the greeting of 
thy Heavenly Master, who has hailed thee as 
a Paithfal Servant! May thy Successor tread 
in thy steps ! 


The literary works of Bishop Porteus no 
doubt will long survive him; and ever, we 
trust, be read with pleasure. Among those 
which immediately occur to us, we woul 
particularize | 

2 Volumes of Sermons; one dedicated to 
the King, because they were ‘* chiefly 
preached before him ;” the other dedicated 
to Dr. Barrington. 

2 Volumes of Lectures on St. Matthew's 


1. 

il of the Life and Character of 
Dr. Secker. 

Exhortation to Observance of Good Friday. 

Letter to the Inhabitants of Manchester 
on Occasion of the Earthquake in that Neigh- 
bourhood, in 1777. 

Essay towards a Plan for the more effectual 
Civilization of the Negro Slaves on the Trust 
Estate in Barbadoes, 1784. 

Charge to the Diocese of London 1790. 

Another charge, 1794. 

Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London, on the Profanation of the Lord's 
Dav, 1797- 

Charge to the Diocese of London in 1803. 

Letter to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London, on the Neglect of Kneeling at 
Church, when required by the Liturgy, 1804. 

Beneficial Effects of Christianity.—[Re- 
viewed in Panorama, Vol. I. p. 26. 

Summary of the principal Evidences of 
the Truth and Divine Origin of the Christian 
Religion. These forma volutne of « Tracts,” 
and were collected and superintended in the 

ress by his Lordship no great while before 
fis death : and passed through two editions. 


Tt will be regretted, that his smaller pieces, 
his familiar letters, &c. were not in his own 
time so collated. Of these however some 
have come to our hand in a printed shape; 

rinted by his Lordship for a private and 
fienited circulation. OF these, the PANORAMA 
has occasionally inserted, 

1. A Letter to the Governors, Legislatures, 
and Proprietors of Plantations in the British 
West India Islands, recommending Paro- 
chial Schools (after the Plan adopted by Dr. 
Bell, at Madras) for the religious Instruction 
of the Negro Slaves—dated Jan. 1. 1808.— 
[In Panorama, Vol. III. p. 1129, this exten- 
sive letter will be found entire. | 

2. A Letter from a Planter in Jamaica to 
the Bishop of London, dated June 25, 1808 
—accompanied by a Letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Haite,-—in answer to his Lordship, in 


which some Alteration and Improvement of 
his Plan, agreeably to local Circumstances, 
1s suggested.—[In Panorama, Vol. V. p, 
798 et seq. | 

3. Substance of a Speech on the second 
Reading of the Curate’s Bill in the House of 
Lords, June 27, 1808.—[In Panorama, Vol. 
V. p. 540 et seq. this Speech will be found 
entire, with explanatory notes. } 


4. Two Sermons preached at Ide-Hill 
Chapel, in the Parish of Sundridge, Kent,— 
the first (Nov. 1, 1807) soon after the Con- 
secration of the Chapel—the other (October 
16, 1808) on Drunkenness. — [Excerpta 
from these Sermons are inserted below. ]} 


Besides these smaller publications, we 
know his Lordship to have been the author 
of others. And we have heard of (though. we 
do not possess) his ‘* Village Memoirs,”—of 
which a very few copies only were printed, for 
presents to his particular friends: we hope 
they will meet the public eye, with other of 
this good, this active, and zealous Prelate’s la- 
bours, in the vineyard of His Divine Mas- 
ter, the Lord and Saviour! 


— 


ON DRUNKENNESS,. 


BY BEILBY PORTEUS, LATE BISHOP OF 
LONDON. _ 


The following Excerpta are from a 
Sermon preached by the late Bishop of 
London, at Ide-Hill Chapel, Sundridge, 
Kent, Oct. 16, 1808. It was printed pri- 
vately for his friends not long before the death 
of that pious prelate, with another Sermon 
preached by him at the same place (Nov. 1, 
1807) soon after the Consecration of the 
Chapel—which, to his great honour, he 
endowed with £250 per ann. How much 
he had at heart this purpose, the following 
exordium, from the first Sermon, will best 
prove. 


*« You will easily imagine whata gratifyi 
spectacle it must be to me, to see so large a 
so decent a congregation assembled here, 
where no public prayer was ever offered up 
to God before; and how thankful I am to 
the Almighty, that he has been pleased to 
prolong my life to see this day ; to see the 
worship of God completely established in this 
remote district of the parish, and a resident 
Minister permanently fixed among you, to be 
your instructor, guide, and counsellor, both 
in your temporal and spiritual concerns! 
You have, I am persuaded, a just sense of 
these advantages ; and will show your gratie 
tude for them by a constant attendance on 
this sacred place, and by a course of life that 
will render the prayers you offer up acceptable 
to the great Governor of the World.” 
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As I am, to. my great mortification and 
concern, informed that DRINKING is the ge- 
neral and prevailing vice of this place, I shall 
make it the subject of this Discourse ; and I 
must desire you, as you value your comfort 
in this world and your salvation in the next, 
to pay the most serious attention to what I 
have to offer to you on this most important 

The first and most obvious bad consequence 
of ‘* following strong drink,” as the text ex- 

esses it, is the injury it docs to the consti 
tution, and the fatal accidents to which it 
exposes Our persons. 


Let those who have been for any length of 


time addicted to this sin, only cast their eyes 
around them a moment, and observe how 
rege of their drunken companions they have, 
in the course of their excesses, seen carried 
to the grave, and they will perhaps think it 
high time to tremble for themselves: when 
they see such numbers fall beside them, they 
cannot but suppose that the danger will come 


. nigh them atthe last. Some indeed, by the 


strength of their constitution, are able to 
continue this abominable practice for many 
years ; but the poison is still within them, 
and though its operation is slow, it is no less 
sure; their strength and vigour and faculues 
both of mind and body decay visibly faster 
than those of other men, and they very sel- 
dom arrive to the full extent of their natural 
lives; or if they do, their old age is not like 
that of the temperate man, healthy and fresh, 
but bowed down to the ground with a load of 
intirmities. The sword has slain its thou- 
sands, but intemperance has slain its tens of 

Drunkenness is the foundation of disputes 


_ and contentions, which produce eumity and 


revenge, and sometimes end in blood if they 
do not begin with it. It stirs upand inflames 
all the furious passions of the soul, and then, 
laying asleep their keeper, Reason, lets them 
loose, like so many wild beasts, to vent their 
rage indiscriminately on friend and foe, and 
read terror,and destruction around them. 
he mildest and best tempered man in the 
world is frequently by liquor made intolerably 
morose and quarrelsome ; he loses entirely all 
guard both over his words and actions ; his 
tongue, when stimulated by drink, exactly 
answers that description of it by St. James: 
“‘Itisa fire, a world of iniquity ; it setteth 
on fire the course of nature, and is set ongfire 
of hell; it isan unruly evil, full of deadly 
poison.” (James iii. 6:8.) 
Even the most plentiful incomes must, 
without yr and care in the management 
and the use of them, be quickly dissipated. 
But when a man’s subsistence depends upon 
the labour of his own hands, as is the case in 


this little hamlet, there cannot any thing be 
conceived more pernicious to such an one, 
than a habit of Drunkenness. And yet 
such is the infatuation of mankind, that this 
sin is the most prevalent amongst those who, 
on account of their narrow circumstances 
are least able to support it, and should of all 
others keep at the greatest distance from it. 

This sin totally unfits a man for all the holy 
offices of devotion, and the performance of 
all religious actions. How is it possible for 
him to remember his Creator, whose memory, 
reflection, and every other mental faculty is 
constantly drowned in liquor? How is it 
possible for him to have one serious thought 
about his duty to that God, whose laws he is 
violating every day of his life, and whose 
image he does ‘tis utmost to deface and render 
contemptible tu all mankind? How can he 
address himself to his offended Maker in 
prayer, or teach his family as he ought, to 
join with him in daily acts of devotion? 
What order, decency, or regularity can be 
observed in that house, where the master of 
it is almost constantly deprived of reason? 
Instead of bringing up his children and ser- 
vants in the ‘* nurture and admonition of 
the Lord,” and instilling into them the prin- 
ciples of virtue and religion, he is doing his 
utmost to debauch and corrupt them, and to 
lead them early by his own example into one 
of the most odious and pernicious vices that 
can deform human nature; nay, so little 
regard has he even for external appearance, 
that he genesally spends in revelling and exe 
cess that sacred day itself which is set apart 
both by divine and human authority for the 
public worship of God. This is so shocking 
an insult on all decency, such adaring affront 
to the Majesty of Heaven, that 1 hope none 
of those who now hear me can charge thems 
selves with so heinous a crime, or if they have 
been guilty of it, wid never dare to repeat it 
again. 

Still further : there is one respect in which 
Drunkenness differs from and exceeds in 
guilt all other sins, because it is not only in 
itself a crime most odious and detestable, but 
is also generally a door and an inlet to many 
other vices of a still more shocking nature. 
This spirit of intoxication, like that evil one 
in the Gospel, when once it has got possese 
sion of the soul, very soon finds means to 
introduce a long train of its infernal coms 
panions: ‘* It goeth and taketh with it seven 
other spirits more wicked than itself, and 
they enter in and dwell there ; and the last 
state of that man is worse than the first.” 
(Matt. xii. 45.) Noone can tell into what 
crimes he may be betrayed, when he has 
given up his reason; there is then no dis« 
cernment of rizht or wrong, he lies open to 
every temptation, and ready to obey the sug- 
gestions bs every wicked passion, What 
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shocking oaths and execrations, what filthy 
and obscene conversations, what rash and 
unguarded expressions, does excessive drink- 
ing produce! How often does it seduce men 
into robbery, lewdness, adultery, and even 
murder? And when in their sober moments 
they look back on the mischief they have 
done, what words can describe the remorse 
and agitation of their souls! And there will 
be still more occasion for this remorse, if 
they attend to those heavy punishments in the 
hext life as well as in this, which are plainly 
and repeatedly threatened in Scripture against 
thissin. * Take heed to yourselves (says our 
Lord) lest at any time your hearts be over- 
_¢charged with surfeiting and drunkenness, and 
the cares of this life, and so that day come 
upon you unawares.” 


I was induced to make the vice of Drunken- 
ess the subject of a discourse at Ide Hill, 
Hiot only on account of its prevalence in that 
hamlet and its vicinity, but its almost uni- 
versal dominion over the lower orders of the 
people. It is also a habit which is seldomer 
relinquished and completely subdued than 
perhaps any other unlawful passion. It 
should therefore be most earnestly and fre- 
guentiy held up to the abhorrence of the com- 
mon people. And yet it is very remarkable, 
that among the Sermons which have fallen in 
my way, there are fewer discourses on Druuk- 
enness than on any other sinful practice. 


As the fact of the combustion of bodies 
from excessive drinking is not generally 
credited, we insert the following cases in 
addition to the just and forcible observations 
of the late pious prelate : 


The one was of a woman at Massachusets 
in America. She was considerably advanced 
in years: her body was consumed in the short 
space of an hour and a half. This awful 
Circumstance took place on the 16th of 
March, 1802, and is well known to many 
individuals as an undoubted fact. The 
scientific will find a particular detail of the 
circumstance in the Philosophical Magazine, 
No. 53.—The other case was that of a 
woman at Paris. She was celebrated as a hard 
drinker, and was uncommonly fat. In the 
evening she retired to her apartment. About 
an hour after midnight, the neighbours 
smelt something very offensive, like the 
burning of an animal substance. They 
entered the chamber of this woman, and 
found her nearly reduced to ashes, a small 
portion only of the hips, the thigh, and 
the right leg remaining. Thus all the other 

rts of the body had in the course of three 

ours disappeared. A more detailed account 
of this case was published in the Journal de 
Physique, (or January, 1804. 


The Goose-bearing Tree, and the Guinea-bearing Tree, 


EXTRA-EXTRAORDINARY TREES!!! 


THE GOOSE-BEARING TREE: THE GUINEA- 
BEARING TREE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—You have mentioned in the course 
of your work several trees of most extraordi- 
nary properties ; but you have overlooked that 
opinion which prevailed among our old na- 
turalists, of a still more wonderful tree,’ 
“* the Goose Tree,” or Tree, learing Geese, 
which Gerard in his Herbal, published in 
1597, describes at some length. <A small 
island, called the Pile of Foulders, halfa mile 
from the main land of Lancashire, he says, 
is the native soil of the Goose-bearing Tree; 
and so plentiful is the fruit, that a full grown 
bird is sold for three-pence. The honest na- 
‘turalist, however, although his belief of this 
matter was fixed, admits that his own person- 
al knowledge was confined to certain shells, 
which adhered to a rotten tree, that he drag- 
ged from the sea, between Dover and Romney ; 
in some of which he found ‘ liveing thinges, 
without forme or shape ; in others, which 
were neerer come to ripenes, liveing thinges, 
that were very naked, in shape like a birde ; 
in others, the birdes covered with soft downe, 
the shell halfe open, and the birde ready 
to fall out, which, no doubt, were the foules 
called Barnakles.” 

Later observations have deprived these 
«© Barnakles”” of the character of ‘* foules,” 
and have fixed them among the shelly pro- 
ductions of the ocean. What our early na- 
turalist mistook for feet and feathers, are parts 
of the fish, of which those familiar with the 
mussel tribe, can form a very good conception, 
There are so many good things in old Gerard, 
that this mistake will be no detraction from his 
well-merited fame.—Have we nothing as un- 
likely current at this day?—Yours, &c. T. C, 


On the subject of extraordinary trees, a fa- 
cetious correspondent has begged leave to in= 
quire, whether we have ever heard of, or seen, 
“© the Guinea-learing Tree?” He is ear- 
nestly intent on knowing whether it be pro- 
pagated by seed, by slips, or by cuttings ; he 
describes his garden as of an excellent soil, 
and the very warmest exposure, both which 
particulars, he concludes, are favourable to 
the ripening and maturity of the tree. His 
desire to possess this treeis, he says, witha 
view to the public good, as well as to decorate 
the +»utton-hole of his coat with a sprig, now 
and then. He inquires what are the most 
favourable seasons to plant it?—when it blos- 
soms, flowers, and ripens ?—and whether the 
fruit, in its natural state, is inclosed in pods? 
—how to shell it, and if it has naturally the 


inscription around it, ** Georgius,” &c.% 


' The best time forgathering this fruit, engages’ 
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uliar anxiety on his part : and, in short, 
e offers, if we will but send hima specimen, 
free of carriage, to cultivate it with all possi- 
ble diligence; and further, we shall be wel- 
come fo look at it whenever we please to take 
a journey of a hundred and fifty, or two hun- 
dred miles, to see how it grows. We desire, 
in return, humbly to make our best acknow- 
Jedgements to this kind friend for his désin- 
terested offers ;—and to inform him, that we 
certainly have heard of such a thing, or of 
something allied to the genus. It appears to 
have been found in Italy, anciently ; but we 
doubt whether French requisitions have left a 
scion of it. It is thus described by an 
eininent ancient botanist : 
Latet arbore opaca 

Aureus et foliis et lento vimine ramus, 

Junoni inferne dictus sacer : hunc tegit omnis 

Lucus, et obscuris clauduat convallitus umbre. 

Sed non ante datur Telluris operta subire, 

Auricomos quam quis decerpserit arbore fetus. 

Primo avolso non deficit alter 

Aureus ; et simili frondescit virga metallo, 

Namque ipse volens facilisque sequetur, 

Si te Fata vocant: aiiter, non virilus ullis 

Vincere, nec duro poteris conveiere ferro. 

It is true, however, that the employment to 
which this anthor puts his golden branch, 
when plucked, is what, we presume, does 
not come within our correspondent’s request : 
it is to authorize a passage to the realms below: 

Site nulla movet tante pietatis imago, 

Atramum hunc...... ++ Adgnoscas. 

That the tree is also known in England, we 

have some reason for conjecturing, as we un- 
derstand it is custonary to give re very 
freely, handfuls of its fruit, at periodical times, 
in this island. It is, however, always done 
a : latet arbore opaca aureus, as the 
hotanist speaks ; ef vl'scuris claudunt conval- 
litus umbre : neither is it given té all ; but to 
qualified persons only, Carpe manu, Facilis 
sequetur, st te Fata vocant : and some are not 
satisfied with a single handful : Primo avolso 
non deficit alter, aurcus: itis also, but too 
often, a more effectual passport, than piety, 
to the pluce intended by the party, 4¢ ramum 
hunc..,...Adgnoscas: although he shows it 
noi openly (aperit ramum qui veste latebat) 
and, indeed, we conceive that this may be no 
trifling reason for the rarity of the plant, and 
its seclusion to the deepest shades, 

It is remarkable, also, that those who are 
the most strongly suspected of possessing plants 
of the species, are the most ready at denying 
it: and if, by chance, they venture to drop a 
hint of it, it is couched in all the terrors of 
‘* Men-traps and Spring-guns are set in this 
Garden.” Some, we know, aflirm, that this 
1s a city plant, and not distant in species from 
** London Pride:” others assert, that it is 
found at the West End of the Town, and 
think it may be a Chrysanthemum, or Golden 
Rod—and the Rods, say they, are attendants 


The Goose-bearing Tree, and the Guinea- bearing Tree. 


[ose 


at court. There may be something in this :- 
for Virgil describes it as a parasite : 

Quale solet silvis brumali frigore viscum 

Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat arbos, 

Et croceo fetu teretis circumdare truncos. id 

Be this as it may, it passes for one of the 
arcana imperii, and (as on other court secrets) 
those who know most about it, are most hush 
on the subject. ‘* What haye we ever got by 
Investigation ?” say the majority ; and very 
appropriately ; for what did they ever get by 
Investigation? At the Tower, where the 
fruit is assayed, applicants are regularly assur 
ed, that ‘* none of it stays in our hands ;"” 
At the Treasury, which is the great gathering 
place, the officers “ take it very iil of you, 
if you presame to think that they detain it: 
and, as to the tree, ask the Customs, or Exe 
cise:” Atthe Bank, where the fruit is in great 
demand Bless you, Sir! we have such 
tree growing here! not we, indeed! ” and 
then, they show a few of its leaves ; which, 
to the uninitiated, resemble the papyrus : 
At the India House, ‘ an outlandish specimen 
of the fruit: a gold Mohur, or so, preserved 
by way of curiosity: but nothing further.” 
Inquire at a private banker's, never was 
any thing so scarce.” The merchant—** has, 
sent out a ship which, he hopes, will bring 
him some of the fruit; but no plants: no ; 
no: they keep them to themselves."—And, 
lastly ; even at the Panorama Office, where. 
all that is knowable, it is presumed, is 
known—no other information can be had, 
than an acknowledgment, as afuresaid, ** we 


-have keard of sucha thing, or of something 


allied to the genus.” 

Will our correspondent further give us leave 
to ask him, if guineas were as plentiful as 
gooseberrics, of what value would they be? 
If every garden in England possessed twenty 
or thirty Guinea-Learing Trees, who would 
so much as condescend to look at them? Na- 
ture and Providence have kindly and wisely 
given us other plants of incomparably greater 
value and importance ; but coin is an ariicle 
valuable only by convention. We may find in 
onr gardens, health, exercise, peace, enjoy= 
ments of various kitds, besides currants, apples, 
and plumbs ; and if these will not satisfy the 
craving appetite which afflicts the human 
mind, the guri sacra fumes—neither would 
the conversion into Guinca-learing Trees of 
every shrub in the garden. Then, indeed, 
man would be like Minos, who, says the fa- 
ble, turned all he touched into gold; but, this, 
of necessity, reduced him to’a state of starva- 
tion, since gold he could neither eat, drink, 
nor digest.—No: the golden bough was but 
a passport to the realms below ; and the Gui- 
nea-bearing Tree, in profusion, (could its 
fruit maintain the influence it has hitherto 
done) would be of all calamities the most ca- 
Jamitous. 
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ON THE BLESSINGS OF PROTESTANTISM. 
BY MONSIEUR VILLERS. 


Though we dislike the rude and despotic 
manner in which the Catholic States, the 
Head of the Catholic Church, and the Ec- 
clesiastical [nstitutions, in general, have been 
treated by that ruffian Buonaparte, vet we 
are not insensible to the advantages that have 
been derived to states and people which have 
embraced the principles of reformation from 
popery. In fact, reformation, resulting from 
conviction, would have rejoiced our hearts, 
wherever it had obtained ; because it would 
have couciliated our judgments and our af- 
fections: but, we cannot call that reforma- 
tion which is effected by violence, and which 
merely suppresses establishments, not lauda- 
ble as now administered, without substituting 
any better, or more suitable. This is ty- 
ranny, notimprovenent. We could he glad 
to see knowledge lead the way before exer- 
tion, and change take place, where previous 
instruction had prepared the requisite ar- 
Jangements. 

Let none think that Religion has little or 
no influence on the national prosperity of a 

ople : has Britain dimivished or increased 
in power, or affluence, since the Reformation ? 
or, has the condition of individuals compos- 
ing its population been deteriorated, or im- 
proved, since that period, and by the events 
which then took place? We are not blind 

_ to some of the evils now in activity, which 
may be dated from that time: but speaking 
generally, and striking a fair balance, is not 
our island incalculably ameliorated ? May not 
the unequal amelioration of Ireland be im- 
uted, in some degree, to her retaining the 
Jatholie religion ; we mean the superstitious 
jncumbrances of it? This, atleast, derives 

lausibility from the opinion of M. de Vil- 
ers, who strongly contrasts the condition of 
protestant and popish countries, to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. If there were only our 
own island with which to institute a compa- 
rison, it might be thought that peculiar cir- 
cumstances imparted to it a singularity, and 
that it ought to be considered as independent 
of these causes; but the condition of other 
states, mentioned by M. Villers, excludes 
this notion. In fact, we presume to think, 
that this writer's assertions are corroborated 
by the actual appearances of things around 
us ; and that the effortsof the Spaniards and 
Portuguese against the French, would be 
more alert, more prompt, more decisive, also 
more general, and better combined, had the 

ple been in the habit of thinking and act- 
ing for themselves heretofore, and of exerting 
that independence of mind, which is the most 
decisive and sanguine pledge for the inde- 
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pendence of national sovereignty. A sense of 
ratitude for religious liberty is by no means 
inconsistent with gratitude for political bless. 
ings: and whoever contemplates the advan- 
tages, political and religions, which fall to 
our lot in this country, will do well to ma. 
nifest his sense of them by his practical ims 
provement and attentive support of them. 


«¢ Who has travelled, and not been struck 
with the slovenliness which reigns, almost 
universally, in catholic countries, and cons 
trasts so strongly with the extreme neatness 


of the protestant countries of the north, of 


dolland, and of England? Whence arise 
this apathy on one side, and this activity on 
the other ? Whence the spirit of order and 
industry here ; and there, carelessness and ine 
dolence ? 

«© What improvements in agriculture, in 
rural ecor.omy, in the government, strike the 
attention of an observer amid the cold and 
infertile fields of Scotland, in England, and 
in Holland ! Here, the hand of man creates 
every thing, because it labours for itself: 
here it is all-powerful, because it is free, and 
guided by suitable instruction. The contrast 
of these indubitable effects of the two re« 
ligions is more particularly perceptible in 
Germany and Switzerland ; where the difs 
ferent territories being intermixed, the tra- 
veller passes continually from a catholic toa 
protestant country. es he meet with 
miserable mud cottages, fields badly kept, 
wretched rude peasanis, and numerous beg- 
gars? He will be in little danger of erring, if 
he conjecture that he is in a catholic country, 
If, on the contrary, he behvids neat, plea- 
sant houses, offering the spectacle of affluence 
and industry, fieids well inclosed, a culture 
well understood, it is very probable that he 
isamong protestants. Thus nainre seems to 
change her aspect, as he who gives her laws 
enjovs his liberty more or less, and exercises 
all his powers in a greater or less degree: 
while, at the same time, nature appears to 
have delighted in endeavouring to bestow all 
her giftson the catholic nations, which ine 
habit the finest countries of Europe. This 
singularity is very evident in the limited ter- 
ritory of Switzerland. Let the fertile plains 
of Soleure be compared with the much less 
favoured soil of Argovia; the rocky sterile 
land, unprotected from the northern blasts, 
of the Pays de Vaud, with the magnificent 
Italian Switzerland, or the well sheltered 
Valais ;* the territory of Neufchatel, with 
the fruitful fields of the country lately sub- 
jected to the Abbéof St. Gall. Hut the most 
striking contrast ef any is certainly that of 


© Haller found all the plants of Europes 
from those of the southermost countries 
those of Lapland, in the Valais, 4 
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the patrimony of St. Peter with the duchy of 

Tuscany. Need we add the deplorable state 

of the fine provinces of Naples, Spain, and 

Portugal ? 

“ if we pass from the culture of Jands to 

that of minds, Switzerland offers the same 
contrasts. How many celebrated men of 
letters have sprung from Geneva, and the 
Protestant cantons! The antiquarian Morel ; 
Haller, the creator of physiclogy, and also a 
great poet ; the Buxtorfs; Euler, the Wet- 
steins, and all the booksellers and — of 
Basle, who, from the dawning of the six- 
teenth century, have undertaken enterprises 
so immense and so fruitful in results ; Gesner, 
the naturalist; Gesner, tie bucolic poet ; 
and, in short, a multiplicity of authors whom 
it would be superfluous to name. Catholic 
Switzerland, on the contrary, has not a sin- 
gle man of eminence, of any description, to 
mention. 

«© The more liberty of thinking and pub- 
lic spirit are diffused through a nation, the 
more also the communications become free 
and active between all the parts which com- 
pose the public, and between all the classes 
of the nation. The journals, newspapers, 
and periodical writings in the protestant coun- 
tries, exhibit those general dispositions in the 
highest degree, which are common both to 
the authors and readers of these productions. 
There they are the objects of an attention 
much more universal and more serious, than 
they are in Spain or Italy, and than they 
were in France until 1789. For which rea- 
son I do not fear being contradicted by facts, 
when I state, that the journals, whether po- 
litical or literary, of England, Holland, and 
Saxon Germany, have a consistence and or- 
ganization, of which, perhaps, a very just 
idea is not generally found in other countries, 
it will not, 1 am of opinion, be thought a 
very inconsistent paradox, to say that there 
is more real knowledge in one single univer- 
sity, such as that of Gottingen, or Halle, or 
Jena, than in the eight Spanish Universities 
together. 

*¢ We conclude with another striking ar- 
gument in favour of Protestantism : it isa 
certain fact, that more crimes are committed 
in catholic than in protestant countries. M. 
Rebmann, in his Coup-d'wil sur [Etat des 
quatre Départemens du Rhin, says, that the 
number of malefactors in the catholic and 
protestant cantons, is in the proportion of 
Jour, if not six, to one. At Augsburg, the 
territory of which offers a mixture of the two 
religions, of 946 malefactors, convicted in 
the course of ten years, there were only 184 
protestants, that is to say, less than one in 

_ five. The celebrated philanthropist, Howard, 
observed, that the prisons of Italy were in- 
cessantly crowded ; at Venice, he saw 300 or 
400 prisoners in the principal prison ; at Na- 
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ples,* 980 in the Succursal prison alone ; 
while he affirms, that the prisons of Berne 
are almost always empty; that in those of 
Lausanne he did not find a single prisoner ; 
and only three individuals in a state of arrest 
at Schaffhaussen. Here are facts! The reader 
may draw his own conclusions. 

** The manners of the protestant are also 
incontestibly better, and mose grave, than 
those of the catholic nations. Is it because 
thee nations are protestant, that they have ac- 
quired this character; or, is it because they have 
this character that they become protestant ? 

‘* Finally, it is very deserving of notice, 
that the two most sublime epic poems, in 
which the God of Christians, and the inha- 
bitants of heaven are the actors, andin which 
these actors speak a language worthy of 
them ; the two most wonderful pictures of 
celestial innocence and virtue, that of the fall 
of the first of human beings, and that of their 
redemption, are protestant productions. If 
the too-short golden age of Italian poetry had 
not produced the Jerusalem of Tasso—Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost and Klopstock’s Messiah 
would have been the only two epic poems of 
which modern literature could have boasted.” 


*,* What is said above, on the subject of 
newspapers and political journals, has latel 
received a demonstration from causes whic 
could not possibly have been in the contem- 
plation of M. Villers : we mean, the awkward 
mismanagements of the newly established vee 
hicles of public intelligence in Spain and 
Portugal. Without designing to charge their 
conductors with intentional misconduct, we 
may affirm, that we have seen the most pal- 
pable untruths stated as credible and serious 


facts; though in Britain a child would have 


exposed them: and the echo of a battle has, 
within our observation, been repeated ¢hree 
times, from as many different quarters, with 
varying circumstances, by which it has been 
passed on the public as so many distinct and 
independent actions. We have the authority 
of the Spanish representatives at London, for _ 
the justice of this sentiment ; and having re- 
ceived a caution from that deputation on the 
subject, we have omitted allusions to various 
battles, and other incidents, said to have 
taken place in Spain, by the reports of which 
stated in the Provincial Spanish papers, our 
English newspapers have been often times 
misled. That such events were reported we 
do not deny ; but we affirm that those reports 
were echoes not realilies. 


* Assassination is carried to a dreadful 
pitch in that kingdom. If our memory does 
not fail us, we think that we have heard Sir 
W. Hamilton say, than on an average the 
king of Naples lost 800 subjects annuully by - 
the knife of the assassin ! 
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959] Dominion of the Sea.—Poetry. Margate Impromptu. 


THE DOMINION OF THE SEA, 
Let us be back’d with Gon, and with the Szgas, 
Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourselves ; 
In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


«¢ This,” says Dr. Johnson has been the ad- 
vice of every man who in any age understood 
and favoured the interest of England.” In- 
deed the Sovereignty of the Sea, which Great 
Britain lays claim to, and which it is the 
grand object of our enemies to subvert, is no 
new pretension ; for it has been claimed and 
maintained through many ages ;_ but what is 
rather curious, it was first asserted by a poet. 
A little treatise in verse is preserved in 
Hackluyt, intitled, De Politicia Conservativa 
Maris, the author of which is unknown, 
but is supposed to have lived about the begin- 
ning of the reignof Edward 1V. It contains 
some admirable reasoning, to prove the use 
and necessity of a Sovereignty on the Ocean to 
this nation, and is thus introduced : ‘* Here 
beginneth the prologue of the pa of 
the libel of England’s policie, exhorting all 
England to keep the sea, and namely, the 
narrow sea: shewing what profite cometh 
thereof, and also what worship and salvation 
to England and to all Englishimen.”—In the 
course of his remarks this spirited writer 
attempts todeduce our claim to the “ery 4 
iv question from the time of Edward III. 
by thus explaining a device on our noble, a 
gold coin struck by this prince, and represent- 
ing the monarch in aship, with a sword in 
his right hand : 


<< four things our noble sheweth unto me, 
*¢ King, ship, and sword, and-power of the sea.” 


Voitaire, (says the Prince de Ligne) was 
earnestly desirous of obtaining the character 
of a profound statesman, or of a man of un- 
common learning. He waseven tedious and 
tiresome in his endeavours for that purpose. 
‘The Constitution of England was at that time 
in the highest favour with him. I remember 
that I said to him: ‘* Mons. Voltaire, ace 
«« knowledge that its support is THz ocEAN! 
** without which it would not have lasted so 
Jong."—** The Ocean !” said he, your 
** observation will lead me to make many 
refleciions on that subject.” 

Voltaire was but little acquainted with the 
Ocean ; yet he was the first who explained to 
continental Europe some of those circums 
stances, which contribute to maintain the 
British naval power, in its spirit, and which 
Wwe now see transmitted, as if by hereditary 
right, and as the portion of British seamen, 
who have, 
ae green Neptune's back 

With Ships made Cities........ 
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What would our commerce and trade be 
without our good friend the Ocean? It is 
that which continually harrasses and haunts 
the Corsican ruffian. ‘* Pray,” said he to 
General Armstrong, the American ambassa- 
dor, atalevee day, (as related by Lieut. Col. 
Pinkney, who was present and heard him) 
«© Pray, cannot America live without foreign 
commerce as well as France?” and then ad- 
ded, without waiting for bis answer, ‘‘ There 
is one nation in the world which must le 
taught by experience, that her merchants are 
not necessary to the existence of all other 
nations, and that she cannot hold us all in 
commercial slavery : England is only sensible 
in her compters—(or compting houses).” 

The proportion of vessels on the seas, says 
Mr. Pinkney, ‘* is about 200 English to one 
French ”—and speaking of Paris, he has this 
curious remark. ‘* Scarcely had we reached 
our first stage before every appendage ofa me- 
— city had disappeared.—The scenery 
and objects were as retized as in the most remote 
corner of England.”—We think, from our 
own observations, that the number of vehicles 
of all kinds, may be in the proportion of 
about 1 to 100, in the ingress and egress of 
Paris and London..—Compare page 835, e¢ seq. 
of present Number. 


POETRY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Margate, July 11, 1809. 
I wish, Mr. Editor, = would turn your 
eyes once a year to this delightful spot, where 
most of our citizens and their families occa- 
sionally repair: I assure you your time would 
not be lost, for you would behold gay scenes 
which you little dream of. To say nothing 
of donkey-riding, a dip in the sea and a 
visit to Dandelion would enliven your facul- 
ties. Besides the elegant libraries of Bettison, 
Bousfield and Pallister, Garner's boutique for 
Poetry (which he reads with expression théé- 
trale!) would occasionally excite the risible 
muscles of your face, notwithstanding its 
sternness and austerity. IfI should not have 
the pleasure of seeing you here, you shall 
hear from me again—En attendant, I send 
you a little specimen of our amusement, and 

remain yours truly, Quiz. 


MARGATE IMPROMPTU 
Addressed to GARNER, July 7, 1809, previous to 

his drawing the Card Loo Prizes, which consist 
of a variety of jolis bijoux for the Ladies. 
In vain I’ve strove, in vain essay’d 
To gain a prize for my fair maid, 

To deck her lovely form ! 
The Muse, alas! her pow’r has try’d! 
Fate still her efforts has defy’d, 

And rais’d the adverse storm. 


=. 


we 
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Oh, Garner, grant me, then, one prize! 
*Tis for a Fair, whose sparkling eyes 
Will twinkle forth het joy— 
Will think of you the live long cay, 
While here at Margate she does stay, 
Thou fickle, gay, old Boy! 


SONG. 


Supposed to be written by Alfred the Great du- 
ring his Retirement in the Neatherd’s Cottage. 


Sweet is the silence softly shed 
Around the peasant’s humble bow’r! 
Sweet is the beech-tree’s cooling shade, 
His refuge in the sultry hour! 


The thunder of wide wasting war 

Is deaden’d ere it strikes his ear ; 
Nor may the echo from afar, 

Faint pealing, fill his soul with fear, 
Gigantic dread, and gloomy care, 

With danger’s ghastly form combin’d, 
The regal seat imperious share, 

And prey upon the regal mind. 


Ye lovely days of youthful joy ! 
How mem’ ry rouses at the thought! 
New pleasures spring without alloy 
With no reviving anguish bought. 


Adversity a moment cease : 
A moment vanish from my view: 
And the sweet scenes of early peace, 
Oh! let me for a while renew. 


Again, methinks, ’mid forests wild, 
With lyre of infant minstrelsy, 
I wander lone, whilst echo mild 
Makes answer to my melody. 
I hear again the mighty tale 
Revibrate on my raptur’d ear, 
Of gleamy sword, of vision pale, 
And warriors stretch’d on bloody bier: 
My thoughts by day, my dreams by night, 
And fancy working on my mind, 
Breath’d a full stream of fresh delight, 
For I to future woes was blind. 
Alas! those bliss-crown’d days are o’er! 
Swift as the summer bird they flew: 
Now murky griefs and sorrows low’r, 
And many a thorn around me strew. 
R. KENNEDY. 


ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 
Translated from Hafez, by John Collegins, Esq: 

Now is the season, roses gay 

Light purple-tinctur’d blooms display : 

When fires thus jovial youths invite, 

To the fair gardens of delight, 


«< Time will your sprightliness destroy, 

*¢ Then give the present hours to, joy, 

‘© Assemble all !—convivial join ; 

‘© The sacred carpet * sell for wine! 

“ And while you feel the fanning breeze, 

*¢ Which whispers through the waving trees, 
‘© Pray that beside you may be laid 

*¢ Some playful, laughter-loving maid. 

‘© And to her health and charms divine, 

“© Quaff glasses of enliv’ning wine. 

Is fortune cruel ?—Then go suit, 

** To querulous complaint, the lute ; 

‘© Fro:n the touch’d strings make music float 
“© On air in soft melodious note. 

** When first you see in fragrant bowers 

The rose—resplendent queen of flowers 5 
“© Then let the goblets brimful shine 

‘© With bright nectareous racy wine ! 

‘* Wine can the tender pangs remove, 

** And cause forgetfulness in love, 

** The sweetly warbling nightingale, 

‘© With melody fills every dale. 

“< How can she cease, sweet bird of spring! 
“© *Mid budding roses perch’d, to sing? 


THE DOVE AND THE GOOSE. 
To Eliza, witha Dove. 
Accept, dear maid, the most delightful bird 
That ever Venus to her chariot bound: 
By Love adopted, and by peace preferr’d, 
For meekness valu’d, and for faith renown’d. 
A bird, in which such rare perfections meet, 
Alone is worthy to be counted thine: 
His beauty, fair one, is like your’s, complete, 
And his fidelity resembles mine. 
JuLius. 
To Julius, with a Goose. 
Swain, I accept your all accomplish’d Dove, 
With rapture listen to his plaintive moan, 
And vow with constancy the bird to love, 
Whose beauty thus reminds me of my own. 
I cannot prove my gratitude too soon, 
For such a mark of tenderness conferr’d ; 
So song for song be thine, and boon for boon, 
Kindness for kindness, swain, and bird for bird. 
Lo! the best fowl that Lincoln can produce, 
My choice has singled from a tuneful group; 
Accept, sweet Bard, from me as great a Goose 
As e’er was fattened in a poult’rer’s coop. 
Your verse the merit of the Dove displays: 
The compliments I pay my bird are few ; 
Yet, ’tis methinks, no niggard share of praise 
To say how strongly he resembles you. 
Eviza. 


* Upon which the Mahomedans prostrate them- 
selves at the time of prayers. 
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In page 760 of our last, between lines 10 
and 11 from the bottom, our readers are re- 

vested to insert: 

House of Commons, Monday, Feb. 27. 


Cuap. VI.—Sir G. Brograve's Divorce Bill 
— Bermuda—Golden Lane Brewery—Ply- 
mouth Dock Potice—Gen. Clavering— 
Supplies—Campaign in Spain and Portu- 
Bulls—America—Duke of 


ork. 


House of Lords, Wednesday, March 8. 
Order of the day read for committal of Sir 
George Brograve’s divérce bill. — Lord 
Auckland, on rising to move the postpone- 
ment of this bill for a week, expressed his 
pain and indignation at the number of 
divorce bills this session: it was an evil of 
the first maguitude; it deeply affected the 
character of the higher ranks: and called 
Joudly for a remedy; perhaps by fine and 
imprisonment, with ;rohibition of inter- 
Marriage between the crim nal parties. 

House of Commons, Thursday, March 2. 
Mr. Rose gave notice of a motion for placing 
Bermuda on the same footing, with respect 
to its commercial relations with Canada, as 
the other West India Islands. d 

Friday, March 3.—Mr. Lockhart obtained 
leave to bring in a bill for enabling the pro- 
prietors of the Golden-Lane Brewery to sue. 
and be sued in the name of their managers, 
Messrs. Brown and Parry: also, a bill for 
enabling the clerks of the Crown-Office to 
act as attornies, 

The House in a Committee on the Ply- 
mouth Dock Police. 

The Attorney-General proposed’ that the 
Chairman should move for leave to bring in 
a bill for establishing a new police for Ply- 
mouth-Dock, for preventing depredations on 
the king's stores. 

Mr. C. Wynne called the attention of the 
House to the case of General Clavering, 
whose prevarication in giving evidence on the 
charges against the Duke of York, he affirm- 
ed, was evident. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought, 
that whatever witnesses had been guilty of 
prevarication, should be punished: but he 
thought the proper time for it would be after 
the main question had been disposed of. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought the sooner this 
examination was proceeded on the better it 
would prove for all parties. 

Sir M. W. Ridley impnted the discrepan- 
eies between the parts ef the General's evi- 
dence, not to intention, but to misunderstand- 
ing. He thought too highly of him asa man, 
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to suppose he would demean himself to un- 
truths. 

The motion was adjourned for a fortnight, 

~The House in a Committee of Supply, 

Mr Robert Ward stated, that the navy 
debt for the year would be £200,000 ;’ the 
charge for saltpetre £600,000 ; for the depét 
of artillery and ammunition, £200,000 ; 
and that the miscellaneous service for Ireland 
might be estimated at £123,000. He then 
moved, for the Ordnance of Great Britain 
for the current year, a sum not exceeding 
£450,366. 12s. gd. 

General Tarleton rose, and reviewed the 
military operations of the last twelve months, 
the campaign in Spain and Portugal, &c. 
and was answered by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who was ready to assert, that, under the cir- 
cumstances of the victory of Vimiera, a child 
would have perceived the probable advanta- 
ges ofa pursuit of the enemy. In reply to 
an observation from Mr. Whitbread, Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley answered, that, as he never 
had, so he never would, hold himself outas the 
accuser of Sir Harry Burrard. Mr. Huskis- 
son asserted that 200,000 stand of arms had 
been sent by the British Government to the 
Spanish people, and were distributed in Astu- 
rias, Gallicia, Andalusia, and Catalonia. 

The annual estimates, with respect to the 
Ordnance service in Ireland, were then voted : 
also, the annual votes for the American 
loyalists, the transportation of convicts, 
stationery and printing. 

Monday, March 6. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
funding of £8,000,000 of Exchequer Bills; 
giving the holders their option of £103. 55. 
in the 5 per cents. or £81. 8s. in that 
stock, and £26. 4s, in the 4 per cents. 

America.—Mr. Whitbread introduced a 
speech comprizing a great variety of matter, 
by observing, that the history of the Ameri- 
can war, it might have been thought, would 
have been asalutary lesson to every statesman. 
England had flourished greatly as unexpectedly, 
since the separation of America ; and America 
had made a most rapid progress. "The union of 
the two countries might defy the world, 
yet government had foolishly neglected her 
offers of conciliation, and added insult to refu- 
sal. Mr. W. reminded the House, that he 
had differed frum his friends even on the 
Orders in Council of Jan. 7, 1807: but what 
were they, to those of Nov. 11, 1807? He 
said the Custom-House returns would prove a 
deficit of eleven millions. Were the deficit 
only 8, or 7, cr 6 millions, what delusive 
policy were it to incur this mischief! Before 
these orders, Britain imported 32,000,000lbs. 
of cotton wool, from America: whence 
could we now obtain asupply ? We procue 
red indeed from Asia, and from the Portuguese 
settlements, 5,000,000ibs: still the deficiency 
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was 27,000,000lbs ! The stress laid on the 
operation of the Berlin decree was absurd ; it 
had no operation. It was false to say, that 
the American government had determined on 
the embargo before it knew of our Orders in 
Council. “Let ministers look to the starving 
manufacturers : to the condition of the very 
extensive town of Manchester, where the 
greater part of 49,000 persons, who formerly 
lived by the cotton trade, were now starving, 
where thirty-two cotton mills are idle, and 
six only at work. Look at Lreland—no linen 
manufacture, for want of flax-seed. What 
had we done to remove these evils ?. We had 
apologized for the affair of the Chesapeake, 
very properly ; but this we had coupied with 
the President's proclamation forbidding the 
admission of British vessels : preposterously 
enough! America had not submitted to the 
Berlin decree: for the moment it was _enfor- 
ced against her vessels, her ambassador re- 
monstrated. 

Reports have reached me, said Mr. W. 
that conciliatory measures are in~ progress.— 
Proceed at all events: make America your 
friend : take no advantage of embargo-break- 
ers: your tax laid on American vessels has 
been paid in only one instance; and that 
vessel the American populacg burnt. The 
Americans are not popular in this country ; 
nor treated with respect. What will the state 
of the West India islands be, in case of a 
war? Are we sure of being able to retain 
our American possessions ?—Be at peace with 
America : and you may defy all the world. 
Mr. W. conciuded a very long speech, by 
moving for an address to his majesty, recom- 
mending the re-establishment of intercourse 
with America,—amicable negociation, Xc. 

Mr. Stephens rose, and stated in a speech 
[which has since been published, and review- 
ed in Panorama, Vol. VI. p. 452] his rea- 
sons for differing from Mr. Whitbread = 
some points—especially as to fucts. € 
ifice a to America. Mr. 
W. had not noticed the evidence collected 
during last session ; nor adverted to our situa- 
tion before the Orders in Council were issued, 
The Berlin decree had certainly been executed 
in respect to America; and insurance had 
risen accordingly, even in our direct trade to 
America, much more on American ships 
which had dared to touch at this infected 
island ; insomuch that our trade to the Conti- 
nent was stopped; especially during forty 
days, from Sept. 1, to Oct.'0. Mr. S. was 
surprized that any gentlen.an could doubt, 
whether, under a new and ‘snjustifiable situa- 
tion, we might not adopt a new measure. 
The law of nations warranted us. In the 
war between Philip II. of Spain, and the 
Dutch, when Philip decreed the seizure of 
Datch vessels sailing under neutral colours, 


the Dutch seized all Spanish vessels wherever 
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found ; and the French King announced that 
if any of his subjects traded with Spain, it 
would be at their own risk. America had 
not acted egually to the two belligerents, 
W hat security had she offered that when the 
embargo was raised as to Britain, the vessels 
pretending to sail for this country, should not 
proceed to France? He did not desire Ame- 
rica should go to war with France, but, that 
while we could not trade with America, nei+ 
ther should our enemies. In spite of the 
prophecies as to the ruin of our colonies, they 
were not ruined, nor were our colonists starved. 
He was anxious for peace, but could not 
consent tothe ruin of our commerce, manu- 
factures and navy. 


Mr. A. Baring asserted, that the intention 
of our government to issue the Orders in 
Council was fully known in America before 
the embargo was laid. 


Mr. Rose proved, that the non-importation 
act was passed prior to the issuing of our 
Orders in Council ; that in the President's 
message to Congress, the remotest allusion to 
vur Orders was not made ; and, but a week 
afterwards, Mr. Maddison transmitted to the 
President a copy of the resolutions entered 
into by the Congress. He laid the following 
statement before the house : 

Exports to American 

Siates from Eng- 

land, for the years 

ending March 1805, £ 

. 11,774,000 
Ditto in 1808...... 5,781,000 


Decrease in 
Ditto to all parts of 
America, —exclue 
sive of the Ameri- 
can States, but in- 
clusive of the Bri- 
tish and French 
West Indies, in 
12,859,000 
Ditto in 1806 and 
8,529,000 
4,230,000 


Leaving a decrease of .. ........ £1,750,000 


- Against that decrease, should be taken the 
mercantile profit ou the £4,230,000 which 
before was entirely to the profit of the Ame- 
ricans ; and the profit (with all the conses 
quences attending it) on the British shipping 
employed, instead of American. 
The British goods exported to 
America in 1808............ --£4,781,000 
The consumption in America as by 
accounts from thence in 1808..5,157,000 
In the mean while we deprived the enemy 
of the whole of their colonial produce, to the 
amount of more than £9,000,000. 
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Mr. Grattan alluded to the temper of re- 
sistance shewn by America at the revolution 
of that country. Thought the fate of Ame- 
rica — on England; and almost that 
of Englaud on America. Insisted that Ame- 
rica refused to acquiesce in the Berlin decree : 
—ithat the embargo was a retaliation for the 
Orders in Council.—That England now en- 
forces the orders of France :—that she drives 
America into the arms of France :—that the 
exports to America had been twelve millions, 
the im;orts six millions. How was Ireland to 
do without flax-seed, or this country without 
cotton? Can the continent be coerced to 
the exclusion of all continental commerce ? 
Impossible! You may barbarize Europe, you 
may mariialize her: so much the worse for 
Englaud! You have alienated America: you 
make her a nation of manufacturers. Why 
so much envy, so much jealousy, of a little 
infant state ? 

Mr. Canning said the question was between 
France and England: not between England 
and America. It was imprudent to pursue 
this topicat present. ‘The principles adopted 
in the Orders of Council were those of self- 
defence. (ord Grey had so intended those of 

an. 7, 1807, asappeared by public documents. 

France was the original aggressor by the 
Berlin decree. The embargo, said Mr. Pinck- 
ney, the Ambassador, was only a 
measure of precaution; not the consequence 
of any measure we had adopted. America 
had certainly hinted at her going to war with 
France, if she did not repeal the Berlin de- 
cree, on our repealing the Orders in Council : 
but when ? Britain had twice offered to ne- 
gotiate : her conduct and intentions had been 
completely pacific: yet the non-importation 
Act continued unrepealed. - 

Lord Henry Petty dwelt, with peculiar 
energy, on the effect produced in America by 
the letterof Mr. Canning to Mr. Pinckney, 
Sept. 23, 1808.- That communication reached 
Awerica previous to the election—a time, in 
a democratic country, of great heat and 
political zeal. 

Mr. G. Rose, jun. said, that netwith- 
standing the sole object of his embassy was 
to make satisfaction in the affair of the 
Chesapeake, he found it impracticable ; and 
even the very vessel on boaid of which he 
went was not suffered to remain in an 
American port, but under the direction of 
the commissioner of customs, and in such 
station as he should point out. 

The house divided—For the Address, 33— 
Noes, 145—Majority, 62. 

Duke of York. 

Col. Wardle stated various favours he had 
received from members during the progress 
of the investigation. He relied on the justice 
of his cause. He recapitulated the evidence— 


en the exchange between Colonels Knight 
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and Brooke : the character of Col. Brooke : 
the Duke’s refusal of the application, at first : 
his compliance with it afterwards, without 
apparent cause, and in direct opposition tq 
his own regulations : Capt. Maling’s case 
proved that he was put over the heads of 
many senior officers. Another Maling was 
puton half pay, and then‘on full pays con- 
trary to Act of Parliament: Col. French's 
levy was scandalous.—With part of this 
money the Duke had seen Mrs. Clarke's 
service of plate paid for: he paid the dif- 
ference : whence did he suppose she got this 
£500 ?—Major Tonyn’s case was proved by 
written documents: the short note was no 
forgery. What did Major Tonyn know of 
“* George Farquhar, Esq. ?”—Col. Shaw’s 
case proved that he could obtain promotion 
by meansof Mrs. Clarke, ‘though not by the 
recommendations of Generals Burrard and 
Archer. His letter to Mrs. Clarke proved 
that he attributed his sudden reduction to half- 
pay, to her anger.—Dowler’s case was be- 
yond a doubt.—Sam. Carter’s case was 
clear : he was personally known to the Duke, 
as Mrs. Clarke’s servant. — Col. Turner's 
resignation proved the effect of female inter- 
cases of Kennett, of Gen. 
Clavering, of Dr. O’Meara, all proved 
the existence and power of Mrs. Clarke's 
influence over the Duke. He moved an ad- 
dress to his Majesty importing the concern of 
the house at the scenes disclosed to them,— 
and advising that H. R. H. the Duke of 
York be deprived of the command of the 

Mr. Burton, waved considering the sinful 
part of the charge: would attend only to 
what was Jegal evidence : thought corruption 
was not brought home to the-Duke, went 
through the cases, and thought no jury 
could bring in a verdict of guilty on the 
evidence adduced in support of each. Pro- 
tested against evidence received from such 
abandoned characters. 

Mr. Curwen affirmed, that it was not 
necessary io prove the personal participation 
of the Duke in this corruption. Corrobo- 
rating circumstances justified the evidence of 
accomplices. H. R. H. could not be de- 
ceived for so long a course of crimes. Every. 
thing proved the authenticity of the short 
note. He adverted to the charges in their 
order, and thought them all, much to his 
sorrow, very clearly proved. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer compli+ 
mented the speech made by Mr. Burton : ob- 
served, that the Charge against the Duke of 
York was of personal corruption. He would 
ask, was it brought home to him personally ? 
The House should clearly decide the question : 
it should not be left in ambiguities: no timid 
course should be followed. If guilty, no terms 
could be too sirong to mark the sense of that 
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guilt. He should feel it his duty to take the 
sense of the House, Aye or No, Guilty or 
Not Guilty. Connivance was the same as 
corruption. He would not stand up there to 
defend his Royal Highness’s immorality, his 
adultery: but he did not think him, or the 
times in general, corrupt. 

He then adverted to Mrs. Clarke—to her 
character—her manner of giving her evidence 
adroitness—her ready wit—her acquired 
caution: from these talents he drew the in- 
ference, that she availed herself of the con- 
versation of the Commander-in-Chief in his 
looser muments, and turned incidental infor- 
mation to her own advantage. Any man might, 
in like manner, be caughtin her snares. The 
eharacter of the times was alarming in what 
regarded adulterous intercourse: there were 
so many divorce-bills, &c. He wished the 
House had entertained his proposition, for- 
~~ made, for the punishment of this crime. 
He then investigated the contradictions in the 
evidence of Mrs. Clarke; her injunctions to 
keep all secret from his Royal Highness—her 
falsities, in regard to her husband—to Dow- 
ler :—Dowler’s own evidence; his transac- 
tions at the Stock Exchange : his trips in his 
evidence at the bar. These inconsistencies in- 
validated the whole testimony ; and when the 
evidence dependent on these was removed, 
what proved the personal participation of the 
Duke of York in the corruption of the facts ? 

Wednesday, March 8, Ch. of Exchequer 
considered the cases in order: Major Brooke's 
case, Tonyn’s case,—the short nofe, which 
he contended was a forgery, Col. French's 
levy, Col. Shaw’s, Dowler’s, and the others. 
Thought Sam Carter's case honourable to the 
Duke's humanity. Punish the Duke for his 
vices; well: but not for.his virtucs too. 

On the whole, he inferred that Mrs. C. 
pretended to an influence she did not possess ; 
~—the Duke had no personal participation in 
the guilt. Mr. Perceval examined at length 
the character of Mrs. Favory, Mrs. C.'s 
housekeeper; also the expenses at Glouces- 
ter Place; also ihe possibility of getting a 
more proper person for the office than the 
Duke of York: reprobated all allusions to 
public opinion : justified the choice of an open 
Committee : confessed the extreme anxiety he 
felt on the subject ; and concluded by moving, 
‘* That this House, after the fullest examina- 
tion of the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the conduct of 
his Royal Highness the Commander-in-chief, 
feels itself bound to decide, that his Rc yal 
Highness has not been guilty of any pers saal 
corruption, or of any connection or participa- 
tion whatever in the foul and infamous prac- 
tices disclosed before the Committee.” 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst disapproved of this 
Resolution : admitted the personal participa- 
“on was net proved : but would prefer a more 
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comprehensive Resolution, implying the pro- 


priety of the Duke's resignation. It was clear 
that Mrs. C. did meddle in military promo- 
tions. Corruption was indisputably proved. 


The mention made of Clavering was too evie 
dent to be mistaken: the mode of it render- 


ed the fact quite glaring. How caine so many 
tsons to know that Mrs. ©. had influence? 

t must have been notorious. He then read 
his proposed resolution, importing that ¢* the 
House had observed, with the deepest regret, 
that there had existed a connection the most. 
immoral and the most unbecoming ; and that 
it had given rise to an interference in official 
matters, which had a tendency to give the 


colour of authority to transactions the most 
criminal and infamous.” 


Mr. Whitbread highly complimented the’ 


last speaker ; but especially the Chancellor of 


the Duhdane, who had outdone himself; 
and whose speech was of the most impressive 
kind. If the Duke were condemned, he 
would at least have been well defended. It- 
to dismiss the Duke of York were such a dif- 
ficulty, then no Prince of the Blood ought to 
hold such a place. He did believe the Duke 
of York guilty of connivance at this corrup- 
tion. He shewed that many of the witnesses. 
had tripped as much as Mrs. Clarke, whose 
testimony, under cruss-examinations conti- 
nued for hours, had been uniform and credi- 
ble, if not unimpeachable. She had with- 


stood the battery of the Attorney-General, 
of the Solicitor-C 


eneral, of a corps de reserve, 
It was wonderful, if she were the organ of a: 


conspiracy, that she could so well have sup- 


ported her part. It was proved, that, after. 
the expensive establishment at Gloucester 
Place, this traffic begun. It was conducted 


systematically ; for all the office appearances 


were preserved. ‘The Right Hon. Gentleman 


says it is impossible the Duke could have con- 


nived at these corruptions : so he said before. 
But what say these damning proofs? [the 
printed evidence]. He did not say the Duke. 
put the money in his own pocket; but he 
knew who did pocket it. He knew Mrs. C.’s. 


distress for money; knew that her jewels 


(gewgaws, women of her description could ill 


} spare), her plate, &c. were in pawn. The 


sums he gave her would barely redeem these.” 
How then, were the enormous expenses of 
housekeeping tv be defrayed? These he saw: 
these he knew. Her applications were not: 
for a brother, for a friend ; they were for utter. 
strangers. What should prompt her benevo- 
lence to serve these unknown? A Dr.O’Meara, 
a Sandon, a Clavering! What natural inter- 
est had she in the promotion of an Irish 
clergyman, or an undistinguished officer? 
Could it be supposed by the Duke that her 
favours were gratuitous? Impossible! He ex- 
cluded, however, the case of Sam. Carter; . 
and hoped, that, as he proved a meritorious: 
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officer, the army would not think the worse of 
him. The French were raising generals from 
the lowest situations. If the Duke discovered 
merit behind his chair, so much the better ; 
but still, this proved the influence of Mrs. 
C. over the Duke’s mind. Those officers who 
had paid money, were men who knew the 
al. Would they have paid their money 
for nothing? He was convinced the myste- 
igus note was no forgery. If Miss Taylor 
was not to be believed because she kept com- 
pany with Mrs. C. then nobody who kept 
company with Mrs. C. was to be believed. 
The whole proceedings on the levy were scan- 
dalous : but the money they produced paid for 
the plate—the Duke de Berri’s plate! The 
“very circumstance of this plate getting into a 
pawnbroker’s shop, might have led the Duke 
of York to consider the causes of the French 
Revolution ; a revolution produced, not by 
philosophy, but by corruption. The follies 
of Princes were the food of Jacobinism : the 
real Jacobin Committee sat in Gloucester 
Place, the Duke of York in the chair. The 
genius of Jacobinism was much more frequent- 
ly fonnd in the stately palace than in the low- 
ly cottage : there were revolutionary plots laid 
and hatched. But let the House do its duty, 
and the event would prove that, the Duke had 
been snatched from such conspirators by the 
intervention of his Hon. Friend. 

Tine Attorney-General directed his argu- 
menis to shew tnat Mrs. Clarke, having con- 
tradicted herself, or having been contradicted 
several times, her evidence could not be taken. 
Her evidence being removed, the rest of the 
case was easy. 

Friday, March 10.—Mr. Bankes had 
ever been averse from the manner of conduct- 
ing the Inquiry: if infamy attached to the 
Duke, it would attach to his family : it would 
’ ruin discipline in the army: the House was 
guardian of the public morals: such _profii- 
gacy could not exist without injuring the pub- 
lic: he examined sundry parts of the evidence 
that had been impugned, and grounded his 
opinion on the Duke’s own letiers, that it 
was not proper H. R. H. should longer retain 
his office. 

Mr. Yorke stated his objections to the cha- 
racter of the witnesses brought to prove the 

ilt of the Duke of York,—Mrs. Clarke had 
lived with Mr. Ogilvie, an army agent, before 
she lived with his Royal Highness, and had 
been initiated into oe managements. Mr. 
Yorke repeated what fallacies had been detect- 
ed in the various witnesses: could not believe 
the Duke of York would demean himself to 
such guilt, and cautioned the House against 
being the dupes of a popular cry. 

Mr. Leach followed, and occupied much 
the same ground as Mr. Yorke. 

Lord Folkestone examined the various cases, 


and steted the light in which they appeared 
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to him. Thought evidence of accomplices 
might be taken: held in his hand a report of 
a trial for robbery, on which the twelve 
judges concurred in admitting such evidence, 
His honourable friend had not received the 
first hint of these things from Mrs. Clarke; 
but in pursuing a clue which he had got hold 
of, he found that Mrs. Clarke’s testimony was 
indispensable: he endeavoured to find Mrs, 
Clarke—no easy matter: when found, to get 
any thing from her, was extremely difficult; 
she really was an unwilling evidence ; not 
had she been considered as a credible evidence, 
When she mentioned General Clavering, no- 
body believed her ; when she mentioned Dr, 
O'Meara, nobody believed her: to this day 
she believes that she did not give the short 
note to Capt. Sandon, but that he stole it, 
A forgery! Look at the paper ; it is office-pas 
paper, as are all those from the Duke of York, 
»ut one, of which nobody doubts: but none 
from Mrs. Clarke is on office-paper ; look at 
the water-mark. There is also a remarkable 
blot in it, which would have induced a forger 
to write it afresh. In short, none of the op- 
posing parties could say it was vot the Duke's 
writing. The severity of the examination of 
Miss Taylor had ruined her. He did not say 
it was done by an individual ; but why ruin 
a witness? Her scholars, from twelve, were 
— to three ; and her property had been 
seized, 


He knew, by experience, as the Duke must 
know, that such an establishment as that of 
Mrs. Clarke, could not be maintained for 
£10,000 per annum; yet the utmost the 
Duke had given her was £6,000.—W hat was 
become of all the vauntings of gentlemen op- 
posite when this matter was first opened ? In 
spite of the Duke’ himself, at the head of so 

reat an army; in spite of the opposition of 

inisters, of threats of infamy attaching 
somewhere, of wise advice, and of legal dex- 
terity, enough had come out to prove the 
charges founded. It was for the house todo 
the duty incumbent on them, and then the 
voice of the public would be found perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Adam was of opinion that the evidence 
of Mrs. Clarke was inadmissible : and the 
written documents were of nomoment. ‘The 
a had conducted the affairs of the arm, 
well. 

Mr. W. Smith thought, that when the 
impeachable part of the evidence was with- 
drawn, there remained So much that thé 
Duke's character could not be retrieved. 
Morals were of the utmost consequences. 
His Majesty’s moral character had kept the 
crown on his head a few years ago. The evils 
of Charles the Second’s reign, and of that 
which followed, might all be traced to laxity 
of morals.——Adjourned. 
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- OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


The King’s 50th Accession Anniversary.— 
It gives us great pleasure to be enabled to for- 
ward the loyal views of the writer of the fol- 
lowing letter; a wer ot which we understand 
has been, or will be, generall circulated 
throughout the kingdom :—‘* It is respect- 
fully Siieeited, that on the 26th of October, 
(which happens on a Thursday) His Majesty 
enters on the 50th year of his reign ; that 
so remarkable an epoch has not occurred 
in England since the reign of E-lward the 
Third, and only twice within twelve 
hundred years; —it is, therefore, pro- 

sed, «s a mark of personal attachment to 
is Majesty, and totally unconnected with 
parties and politics, to celebrate the day by 
a national jubilee or festival throughout the 
United Kingdom. Such a féée must 
necessarily be subservient to local circumn- 
stances, but where these do not interfere, Re- 
views and Public Breakfasts in the morning, 
and Balls and Illuminations in the evening 
are recommended. As a festival on so exten. 
sive a scale will require an early subscription 
and much previous arrangement, it is hoped 
that this communication will not be deemed 
premature.” 

Vauxhall Bridge.—The committee under 
the act of parliament have perambulated the 
line of roads to be connected with this much 
wanted and desirable —o and 
which, for the information of the public, we 
state, are authorised under the act to make 
u road from Eaton-street, Grosvenor-place, 
Pimlico, running nearly in a straight north 
and south line through Tothill-fields, to the 
foot of the intended bridge, which is to cross 
directly over the river Thames to the opposite 
shore, near to Vauxhall turnpike, opening a 
communication with the west of the metro- 
polis, Knightsbridge, Kensington, &c. Ano- 

er west line of road will run from near 

him Bridge, through the Willow Walk, 
communicating with the road just described, 
and opening a communication with the lower 
part of Chelsea, Sloane-street, Brompton, 
&c. Another east road of branch, from near 
the foot of the said bridge to Marsham-street, 
will open a communication with that exten. 
sive partof Westminster, Parkestreet, Dart- 
mouth-street, Queen-street, &c. with a 
Strand road from Millbank-row, through the 
fore-court of Earl Grosvenor’s house, along 
Millbank, on the margin of the Thames. 
And as no buildings or erections are permitted 
by the act to be made between this last men- 
tioned road and the Thames, it is presumed, 
it will be one of the most beautiful, pleasant 
and picturesque roads attached to the metro- 
polis. The above described roads will of 


course be the grand inlets over the said bridge 
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| from the south to the north, through the 
— villages and places of Vauxhail, 
south Lambeth, Stockwell, Kennington, 
Newington, Walworth, Clapham, Camber- 
well, Peckham, Dulwich, &c. &c. : 


Fashionable Form of Invitation to a Bid- 
ding Wedding in Wales.—What is cailed 
a Bidding Wedding is well known in many 

arts of ourisland : but in very few, if any, 
is it maintained in so much simplicity and 
publicity as in Wales.—A very correct 
register is kept of the presents made on stich 
occasions ; and, as appears from a copy of 
an invitation of this nature, which we have 
been favoured with, and inserted below, 
the fulfilment of the obligations con racted 
on former occasions is seriously and firmly 
demanded. The following is copied correctly 
from the form printed and circuluted on the 
occasion described in it. We are too late 
to add onr ** Donation ;” and therefore can 
only offer to David Jenkins and Mary Evans 
our best wishes for their mutual happiness. 

N. B. The difference between this publie 
preliminary to the contracting of matrimony, 
and the mariage manufactory of GreinaGreen, 
described, Panorama, Vol. Ill. p. i937, 
Yet both are ! in the same island. 


§ Fesruary 4th, 1809.4 


*€ As we intend to enter the Matrimonial 
State, on Friday the 3d Day of March next, 
we are encouraged by our Friends to make a 
BIDDING on the Occasion, the same Day, 
at our Dwelling-house, called Ty’n-y-ffynnon, 
in the Parish of Lianddewi-aberarth, when 
and where the Favour of your good Company 
is humbly solicited, and whatever Donation 
you will ‘a pleased to bestow on either of us 
that Day, will be cheerfully received, warmly 
acknowledged, and readily repaid, whenever 
applied for, on a similar Occasion, by 

Your very humble servants, 
DAVID JENKINS, 
MARY EVANS. 

@CP The young Man desires that ail Gifts 
of the above Nature, due to his late Father, 
may be returned to him on the said Day, and 
will be thankful with his Mother and Brothers 
for all Gifts conferred on him.—Also, the 
young Woman's Father and Mother desire 
that all Gifts of the above Nature due to 
them, may be returned to the young Woman 
on the alove Day, and will le thankful for 
all Faveurs conferred on the young Woman.” 


Porter Brewery.—The quantity of Strong 
Beer brewed by the first twelve houses in 
the London Porter Brewery, from the 5th 
July, 1088, to the ath July, 1809. 
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night only.—A singular fact appears from the 
annual police accounts: that from the com. 
mencement of the act till the opening of 
Union and King Streets, the assessment had 
risen nearly £50 year; but since the period 
of opening these streets, it has been near] 

stationary. This happens from the extensive 
erections, very convenient for a number of 
people, on moderate terms, all around, and 
in the vicinity of the town; and it will 
invariably occur, whenever there are open- 
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Barrels. 
Barclay, Perkins, and ,Co......205,128 * 
Meux, Reid, and Co............ 150,105 
_ Trueman, Hanbury, and Co...130,846 
Brown and Party 114,001 
Whitbread and Co............... 100,275 
Felix Calvert and Co............ 90,365 
Combe and 75,551 
Goodwyn and 60,236 
Liiott and Co......... 45,608 
Henry Meux and 40,663 
40,007 
John Calvert and Co............... 39,155 the neighbouring country. 


SCOTLAND. 

Police, Alerdeen.—The Commissioners of 
Police for this city have just published their 
annual account of Receipt and Expenditure 
for the last twelve months, in terins of the 
act of parliament. It is now fourteen years 
since they entered into office. The act it- 
self is limited to twenty-one years. The 
board have added to their annual account for 
the bye-past year, an abstract of the whole 
receipt and disbursement since the commence- 
ment of the act ; and have prefixed an ex- 
planation of various circumstances connecitd 
with their management.—When the com- 
missioners came first into office, in the 
year 1795, both the lower and higher 
water-courses were in a state of the 
deepest depression ; the first affording a 
scanty supply of a few gallons to two wells, 
and the last sometimes, agreeably to the ob- 
servation of Mr. Blaikie, the overseer, as 
low as ten ; but varying, as its highest sup- 
ply, from seventeen to twenty gallons per 
minute.—The public wells have since been 
increased to three times their number : from 
Q to 27 ; and the ordinary supply at the same 
time given to the Infirmary, Gordon's Nos- 
ital, and the Poor’s Hospital. Water has also 
yee afforded, without any expence to Go- 
vernment, to the Barracks and Barrack 
Hospital.—There is received at the Broad 
Street Cistern, by the report of the overseer 
of the wells and water-courses, about 120 
gallons per minute ; and his opinion is, that 
when the contents of the springs about 
Fountain Hall and Mr. Harper's field, are 
collected, this may be increased by about 
forty gallons per minute. But when to this 
the full supply of rivulet water is added, 
which the main is capable of receiving and 
discharging, by means of a filtering ma- 
chine, the total supply may be nearly doubled. 
—In this city two new streets have also been 
made, Union Street and King Street: these 
are supplied with water.—The public lamps 
are 64¢.—The average breakage of lamp 
globes, by wanton mischief and accidents, in 
the course of the season, is not less than 
£60! Fourteen lamps were broken in ove 


year by any house. 


* The greatest quantity ever brewed in one 


From June 1795, to March 1809. 


RECEIVED. £. 5s. d 
For assessment ............ 14,007 5 6 
For dung... 2,485 16 5 
Due on police bonds...... 1,400 0 0 
Due commercial bank... 3,631 14 7 


Balance late treasurer... 17° 3 10% 
EXPENDITURE. 

Expence of obtaining po- £ s. d. 

Repairing and paving 

wee 4,054 12 4 

Wells and water course... 2,182 12 2 


Supply of water by new 


cast iron main ......... 2,087 14 7 
Sundries, interest...... 15 
Ditto, salaries ....... 1,600 15 7 
Powder magazine ........ 325 5 43 

Ground taken to widen 
17 18 11 
19,632 0 44 
Floating debt, 24th April, is £2,160. 


IRELAND. 
American Fir to be compared with that of 
Europe.—At a meeting of the Dublin So- 
ciety, held at their house in Hawkins Street, 
on the 11th of May, various resolutions 
were passed.—It having been suggested to 
the Society, that the timber imported from 
North America differs very materially in 
quality and strength from the timber, which 
has for many years past been used in this 
kingdom : it was resolved,—That a com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the truth 
of the above suggestion ; and to report to 
the society on the comparative strength of 
Norway and Memel timber, with that of 
the cake of North America, in which the 
committee will distinguish the particular 
states of North America, whence the timber 
may have been imported, the comparative 
qualities of which with those of Memel and 
Norway shall be reported upon. 
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AFRICA. 


Change of Governors. Gallows eregted 
till the Guilty be detected—We have but 
little to announce of events from Sierra Leone 
since our last communication from thence.— 
It appears, that the Governor, T. Perronet 


‘Thompson, Esq. has been superseded by 


Capt. Columbine of H. M. S. Solebay. And 
report states, that this measure was become 
necessary, through the vehemence of Mr. 
T.’s temper and proceedings. A few days 
previous to Feb. 25, 1809 a gallows was 
erected on the wall of Fort Thornton, with 
the following inscription: ‘* To the memory 
“* of a mulatto male child found murdered 
** in this colony, Aug. 10, 1807. To remain 
“‘ till the execution of the guilty.” No per- 
son was in charge for the murder, at this 
time: but a young unmarried Nova-Scotia 
woman had been tried and acquitted on this 
accusation before the late governor (Ludlam). 
She had been recently married, and Mr. 
Ludlam, with other respectable persons, had 
honoured her wedding-supper. Mr, T. 
further went to the cant the following 
Sunday, and as the minister declined to read a 
notice concerning the intention in erecting 
this gallows, the governor read it himself to 
the great confusion of the congregation. 
He also committed the young woman to prison 
on a statute of 21 J. cap. 27, for concealing 
thedeath of her child; alledging that though 
she was acquitted of the murder, yet this 
concealment was a different crime. —The 
arrival of achief Judge from England was 
daily expected. 

Negro King: Trilute for Water.—The 
governor has also been committed iu a dispute 
with the king of the country, on the subject 
of paying for water. In our own happy 
island where springs and wells are frequent 
at every turn, the idea of paying for the 
salutary stream appears ridiculous ; but it is 
not so in all parts of the world. Water, 
though the gift of nature, is there a property ; 
and those violate this property who take it 
without purchase. The Sierra Leone Com- 
pany agreed, by means of Capt. Taylor of His 

aesty’s Navy with King Naimbarra, and 
renewed this agreement by treaty with king 
Firama, to make a certain annual acknow- 
ledgment for the liberty of using the water. 
The governor having refused payment in the 
name of the King of Great Britain, now 
proprietor of the district of Sierra Leone, 
instead of the Company, the negro King 
withdrew to the io and suspended further 
intercourse: but the governor hassince made an 
attempt at payment in the name of the Sierra 
Leone Company. That this black sovereign 
was not the most refined of human beings, 


Vou, V1, (Lit, Pan. Aug. 1809.] 
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may be inferred from his behaviour at the 

overnor’s table (where formerly he was a 
—— guest) ; when pretty well warmed 
w 


ith liquor, he would rise up, and spread 
ing his arms abroad, as extending them over 
the whole fort and all the colony, he would 
vociferate, ‘I King for all this country !* 
He wasalso very proud ‘* of the acquisition 
of that article o i which modern fasti« 
diousness has forbidden to be mentioned with- 
out a periphrasis,” says the governor.—Why 
then, we must say in our turn, that modern 
fastidiousness is completely ignorant of the 
etymology of the word ‘* breeches :” and 
notwithstanding its affected refinement, is 
more barbarous than King Firama is, even 
when drunk. 

AMERICA, NORTH. 

Bees poisoned by the Effluvia of the Rhus 
Vernix.—A large swarm of bees, having 
settled on a branch of the poison Ash, Rhus 
vernix, in the county of West Chester in N. 
America, was taken into a hive of fir at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and removed to the 
place where it was to remain at nine. About 
five the next morning the bees were found 
dead, swelled todoubio their natural size, and 
black, excepta few, which appeared torpid and 
feeble, and soondied on exposure to the air. 


FRANCE. 

Enormous Wolf ~Exreux, gthJune, 1809, 
On Saturday, the 3d instant, a wolf of an 
enormous size came out of a wood, and rushed 
on some children of the commune of St. Clair 
d'Arcy, arrondissement de Berney, in the de~ 
partment of the Eure; the ferocious animal 
seized a little girl of seven years ofage, and tore 
itsskulland face very much, when eter Robert 
Felix. Cheron, alarmed by the cries of the 
children, armed himself’ with a pitchfork 
and advanced towards the wolf, who imme. - 
diately left his prey for the purpose of attack< 
ing him; the brave fellow, prompted by 
his humanity, stood undismayed at this critical 
moment, and steadily awaited the approach 
of the furious animal, when, by a well-aimed 
stroke, he pierced him with his fork, and 
after sustaining a long struggle, during which 
time the animal lost part ot his strength, with 
a vast deal of blood, he, by a second well 
timed blow knocked out one of his eyes ; his 
wife luckily arriving at this juncture with a 
bludgeon, assisted him in killing the wolf. The 

refect has ordered a gratuity to be paid to this 
ce man; and has likewise ordered some 
pecuniary assistance to be given to the unfor- 
tunate woman whose child fell a victim to the 
ferocity of the animal. 

Sour Wine sweetened by Charcoal.—Mr. 
Creve of Wisbaden has discovered a method of 
recovering wine that has turned sour. For 
this purpose he employs powdered charcoal. 
The inhabitants of the banks of the Rhine 
have bestowed on hima medal, as a reward. 
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Table of the Mineral Substances of France, and their 
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Produce. 


Lead-mines 
Copper-mines .......+.- 
Secondary manufactories of copper 
Mercury, mines of ...... 
Zinc, mines of.... 
Antimony, mines of........ 
Manganese, mines of .........- 
Salt, mines of 
Salt from the marshes 
Coal pits.... 
Peat, rocks, stones, earth, 


ee 


and sand, 


Persons 
employed. 


Pounds 
Sterling. 


Value in 
Francs, 


Cwts, 


Secondary manufactories of 


240,000) 
416,000 
200 


1,876,000 
416,667 
35,000 
12,500 
250,200 
11,200 
9,750 

1 250 
750 
125,000 
541,667, 
125,000; 
2,502,500 
288,000 


10,000,000 
24.000 840,000 
2,000, 300,000 
| 6,000,000 
268,800 
234,000 
30,000 
18,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 13,009,000 
3,000,000 
82,000,000 61,500,000 
6,9 12.000 


1,200, 
9,600) 
1,280 
1,200, 
160, 

120) 
2,400 
24,800) 
1,200, 
246,000, 
3,450,000, 


67,200 
€0 000, 
1,500, 
1,200 


Total... 150,102,800) 6,254,284} 4,403,160 


The produce of the inland fisheries are valued at 10,000,000 of francs, or £416,666. The 
vineyards produce annually, about 13,687,500 hogsheads of wine, of various qualities and prices. A 
few vineyards, in the vicinity of Tours, sometimes yield five and twenty casks, of sixty gallons each, 
per acre. The best vineyards at Bouvray, near Tours, are valued at £100 per acre; but there are 
some near Bourdeaux, estimated at £500 per acre, in favourable seasons ; and during peace. 


Peculiar Claw in the Beaver.—On the17th 
of November, 1807, during an inundation 
of the Rhone, a beaver was killed in the 
island of la Barthalasse, opposite Avignon. 
Mr. Costaing has given a very particular des- 
cription of the animal, and among other 
things remarks, that the fourth toe of each 
hind paw has adouble nail, the parts of whick 
close on each other, so as to form a sharp and 
eutting beak, opening and shutting like that 
of a bird of prey. 

Dreadful Storms of Hail.—The following 
letters describe the melancholy affects occasion- 
ing by the wind and hail on. the continent.— 
Nantes, June, 7, 1809.—A letter from 
St. Malo, dated the 5th instant, states : the day 
before yesterday we experienced a violent 
and tremendous storm which lasted from 
midnight till 3 or 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, during which time the wind often 
shifted from the south to the east; numerous 
houses and other buildings were unroofed ; a 
great number of trees were considerably da- 
maged, and one of the finest trees in this 
vicinity was totally blown down. 

Dijon, 8th June, 180¢.—The storm, which 


en the 29th of May last caused such terrible 
devastation at Paris, has also done consider- 
able damage in the neighbourhood of Chalons- 
Sur-Saone. More than twenty strong-built 
houses have been totally unroofed, or 
blown down; and whole orchards have 
been destroyed. In the woods of Baud- 
riere and St. Etienne more than 100 
trees were blown dewn, amongst which was 
an oak measuring more than 2 metres 
(7 French feet) in circumference. This storm 


was so violently felt at Thorey that an elm 


situated by the side of the houses was torn up 
by the roots and thrown tothe opposite side, 
a considerable distance. A young man of 
about #4 years of age was carried over a hedge 
of some height by the violence of the wind. 
A small cottage at Boulay was wholly removed 
from its scite, and thrown into the middle of 
a hemp field ; providentially, its poor inhabit- 
ants were absent at labour when this singular 
occurrenee took place. Fortunately, no lives 
have been lost during this storm, which, it is 
conjectured, was occasioned by a water-spout, 
as the water of the Saone was observed at the 
time to have risen with violence to a very con- 
siderable height. 

Mont de Marson, 6th June, 1809—The 
27th and ggth ult. have been days of 
great distress and desolation to 15 or 16 
communes of this department, where 
the rye, wheat, and sundry small grain 
have been totally destroyed by a tremends 
ous fall of hail of an enormous size; the 
vineyards have also suffered considerably ; 
as those which had escaped the etlects of the 
frost were now destroyed by the fall of the 
hail. The loss sustained is incalculable, and 
the unfortunate sufferers are for the greatest 
part obliged to have recourse to public charity, 
or to the benevolence of the government. 

INDIES, EAST. 

Death of an English Sailor ly an enors 
mous Shark.—Calcutta, April 26, 1808.— 
On Friday last, as a gentleman was landing 
at Tankshall Ghaut, he observed several 
English seamen (belonging to one of the extra 
ships now lying in the river) bathing and 
swimming about; and immediatcly warned 
them of the danger they exposed themselves 
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to, from the numerous sharks that generally 
frequented that place, and strongly recom- 
mended their coming on shore, to which, 
most unfortunately, they paid little or no 
attention, further than by one of them caging, 
Jack, what does that there 
the white jacket say?” which he had scaréely 
pronounced, when dreadful to relate, one of 
bis companions was seized by an enormous 
shark, which almost instantaneously dragged 
‘him under water, and he was never seen 
again, though every possible search was made. 
—So powerful was the monster, that a man, 
‘who swam to the assistance of the unfortunate 
sufferer, was, from endeavouring to save him, 
nearly dragged with him under water. 
Harleguin's first Appearance at Seringa- 
patam.— April 16, 1808.—The gentle- 
men, who have so repeatedly come forward | 
for our amusement here, again favoured 
uson the 15th ult. with the performance 
of the farce of ‘© The Devil to Pay,” 
and a pantomime, called ‘* Humanity 
Rewarded.”"——-The following is the outline of 
the fable: A magician, wandering through 
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a forest, becomes entangled in its mazes ; his 
strength failing him, he is unable to exert | 
his mystic power: exhausted, he faints and | 
falls to the ground. A sailor, supposed to | 
have returned from a cruize, discovers the 
magician, whom he recovers, having obtained | 
sone water from a neighbouring cottage | 
(which in his distress the magician had over- | 
looked). The magician returns thanks, the 
sailor rejects them, and gives him tounder- 
stand, that he only acted the part humanity 
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papers which it contains is a description 
and drawing of the male plant, which pros 
duces the Co/lumlo Root, so much used in’ 
medicine.—We believe it has never been dee 
scribed before. 

"INDIES, WEST. 

Persecution in Jamaica.—His Majesty, our 
gracious Sovereign, tias disallowel the 
act of the Jamaica legislature, which had 
evidently been framed for the purpose of exe 
tinguishing every effort to extend the bless« 
ing of Christianity to the poor slaves in that 
island. It may not be unacceptable to our 
resders to see the Official Report and Order 
made on this occasion. 

At the Council-chamler, Whitehall, 
the 23d of May, 1809.—By the Right 
Honourable the Lords of the Committee of 
Council appointed for the consideration of all 
matters relating to Trade and Foreign Plantae 
tions. 

‘* To the King’s most excellent Majesty in 
eouncil.—May it please your Majesty.— 
Your ; Majesty} having been pleased, by 
your Order in Council of the 26th ult. to 
approve of a report of this committee, sub- 
mitting that an act passed by the legislature 
of the island of Jamaica in the year 1807, 


West Indies: 


entitled An act for the protection, subs 


sisting, clothing, aud for ihe better order and 
government of s'aves, ard for other purposes,” 
should be disaliow ei, as containing a clause 
contrary to the principles of toleration pre= 
vailing in this king¢om, and as being more 
objectionable, as an act to the same effect had 
been disallowed by your majesty at a former 


‘period, and no provision had been made by 
| the legislature of the island for clergymen of 
‘the established church. The lords of the 
| committee, adverting to the circumstance of 


had dictated. The magician, pleased with his 
disinterestedness, by his power transforms 
him to Harlequin, and delivers him a wand 
extracted from the bowels of the earth. 


After various escapes, leaps, &c. in his 
interviews with Columbine, he is imprisoned, 
having lost his wand, which 1s restored to 
him by the magician ; a reconciliation takes | 
place, and Panialoon, the father of Colum. 
bine, consents to their union. —The characteis 
were all ably supported. Harlequin was 
admirably personated, and made some 
capital leaps. Columbine was equally | 
good, and most elegantly attired, and Panta- 
loon appeared quite at home in the character. 
The scenery too was very superior ;— 
this isthe first attempt at a pantomime, on this 
side of India: it was scarcely inferior to a 
performance of the kind in England. We 
should be glad to know how far it is honoured 
with approbation by the late Tippoo’s subjects. 

Columbo Root.—A meeting of the Asiatic 
Society was [ately held at their house at 
Chowringhee, at which much business was 
transacted, and the papers communicated 
will —- appear in the 10th volume of 
the Researches, which is now in the press, 


and will speedily be published. Among the 


this act being a second attempt by the legis- 
lature of the island of Jamaica to pass a law 
of this nature, and foreseeing the inconveni- 
ence that may arise from a recurrence of this 
practice, are humbly of opinion that an 
additional instruction should be given to the 
several governorsof your majesty’s islands in 
the West Indies, restraining them from 
giving their assent to any law or laws 
concerning religion being passed, unul the 
same shall have been first transimitted to your 
majesty, through one of your aajesty’s princi- 
pal secretaries of state, for your majesty’s 
royal consideration ; uuvless a clause or clauses 
be inserted in such law or laws, suspending 
and deferring the execution thereof until your 
majesty’s pleasure shall be known tnereon.— 
And the lords of the commitiee taving pre- 
pared a draught of such additional instruction, 
humbly take leave herewith tolay the same bes 
fore your majesty, for your royal approbation.” 

Instruction issued in pursuance of the 
above Report.—‘* Additional instruction to 
the governors of his majesty’s islands in the 
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West Indies.—It is our will and pleasure, 
and we do hereby require and command, that 
you do not on any pretence whatever give your 
assent to any laws to be passed concerning 


religion, until you shall have first transmitted } 
unto us, through one of our principal secre- 7@ 


taries of state, the draught of such bill or bills, 
and shall ‘have received our royai pleasure 
thereupon; unless you take care, in the 
passing such bill or bills, that a clause or 
clauses be inserted therein, suspending and 
deferring the execution thereof, until our 
will and pleasure shall be known thereupon.” 
ITALY. 

Meteoric Stones.—On the 19th of April, 
1808, at one o'clock in the afterfioon, a great 
quantity of meteorolites fell in the commune 
of Pieve di Casignano, in the department of 
Taro (formerly the duchies of Parma and 
Placentia). The air was calm, and the sky 
serene, but with a few clouds. Two loud 
explosions were heard, foliowed by several 
less violent, after which several stones fell. 
A farmer who was in the fields, saw one fall 
about fifty paces from him, and bury itself 
in the ground. It wasburning hot. A frag- 
ment of one of these stones is deposited in 
the museum at Paris. 

Juvenile Linguist.—Progress of the Eng- 
lish language in allied countries, being a 
literal copy of an advertisement (published 
out of compliment to the English garrison) 
for St. Ferdinand’s Theatre at Palermo, on 
10th January, 1807 :—*‘ Gasper Grifoni, a 
boy six years old, for his benefits night shall 
expose on the stage four languages in mask, 
to wit, English, French, Spanish, and 
Italian, with a hobgoblin lackey, and a 
Greek Tragic, and Lappanio Spanish, and 
French servant.—One of the most tragical 
scenes, labour of the said boy who shall ex- 

_ pose in the middle of such graceful and ridi- 
culous representation.” 
RUSSIA. 

Meteoric Stone.—The minister for the 
home department has communicated to the 
Imperial Academy of Petersburgh the follow- 
ing account of a meteoric stone, weighing 
160 Ibs, that fell in the circle of Ichnow, in 
the government of Smolensko. In the after- 


noon of the 13th of March, 1807, a very 


violent clap of thunder was heard in that dis- 
trict. Two peasants in the village of Timo- 
chim, being in the fields at the time, say, 
that at the instant of this tremendous report 
they saw a large black stone fall about forty 

ces from them. They were stunned for a 
ew minutes, but, as soon as they recovered 
themselves, they ran toward the place where 
the stone fell. They could not however disco- 


ver ithad penetrated so deep into the snow. 
On their report, several persons went to the 
spot, and got out the stone, which was above 
two feet beneath the surface of the snow. It 


was of an ono. shape, blackish like cast 
iron, very smooth on all parts, and on one 
side resembling a coffin. On its flat surfaces 
swete very. fine radii resembling brass wire. 
S fracture was of an ashen grey. Being 
Weyed to the gymnasium of Smolensko, a 
professor of natural philosophy there con- 
sidered it at once as ferruginous, from the 
simple observation of its being extremely 
friable, and staining the fingers, The particles 


of lime, and of sulphuric acid. 


SPAIN. 

London Subscription in Behalf of the Spae 
nish Patriots.—Extract of a letter from his 
Excellency the Marquis of Astorga, President 
of the Supreme Central Junta of Spain and 
the Indies, addressed to the Right Honour« 
able the Lord Mayor of London, and the 
rest of the Committee for the Spanish Sub- 
scription at the City of London ean, dated 
Royal Alcazar of Seville, Feb. 18, 1809.— 
Translation.—** Most Excellent Sirs,—The 
Supreme Central Junta of Government of 
the kingdom of Spain, and the Indies, has 
had communicated to it by me, the interest~ 
ing letter which you have had the goodness 
to address to my predecessor, under date of 
the 22d ot December last, and has beheld 
with enthusiatic gratitude, the generous sen- 
timents towards the Spanish nation, which 
animated your respectable meeting.—The 
merchants and inhabitants of London have 
not been satisfied with applauding only the 
noble and loyal determination of Spain, in 
its contest against the blackest treachery, and 
most violent usurpation that any age has 
witnessed, but desired also to take an active 

art in the noble resolution of Spain, by aid- 
ing us most efficaciously with all the means at 
your disposal, in the just defence of our in- 
dependence. Nothing can do more honour 
to those noble sentiments of generosity and 
patriotism ; nor can a stronger claim be made 
to the gratitude of the Spanish nation,—In 
its name, and in that of the Supreme Central 
Junta, I have the honour to assure your Exe 
cellencies, that both receive with deepfelt 
thankfulness your generous gifts, and promise 
their sincere and everlasting gratitude. — 
These patriotic and liberal exertions will 
prove as efficacious as they are estimable in 
the yiew of the Spanish nation and its gos 
vernment. Two brave and allied nations, 
sworn on the altar of honour and loyalty, to 
resist tyranny and oppression, hold out a 
laudable example by their opposition to the 
tyrannicinvader of Europe; without doubt, 
their united efforts will finally triumph over 
all obstacles.”—Note of supplies sent by order 
of the London committee toSpain per his Mae 
jesty’s ship Racoon, per the Mary transport, 
and per the Fermine merchaatman-ship, viz. 
30,458 pair of stockings; 50,000 calico shirts}. 


of which it is composed contain a great deal 
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1,500 flannel shirts ; 34,104 foraging caps; 
13,896 watering caps; 90,000 pair of long 
and short gaiters; 30,013 neck-handker- 
chiefs ; 10,000 knapsacks ; 30,100 canteens5: 
5,000 camp kettles; 20 chests and cases of 


medicine ; 1,080 pounds of lint; 39 cases of | 


chirurgical instruments.— 

*,* The above letter and statement have 
been published by the Committee at Lloyd’s, 
for assisting the Spaniards, together with 


“en of expence, amounting to £36,406: 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 

July 20, 1809. 

Essex.—Since my last, the wheats have 
very much improved, and I believe they 
are thought to be well headed. The late 
rains have been such an advantage to the 
barley and oats, particularly those late 
sown, that they now promise a very fair 
crop. Pease, as I before observed, are in a 
flourishing state ; and beans are better than 
we experience in general. The prices of 
grain at Mark Lane justify this assertion. 
The harvests of hay and clover are pretty 
well ended : some of the latter suffered from 
the wet. How the turnips will take, it is 
too early to foretel ; but few pieces have made 
their appearance. In this part of the country 
we know no want of feed for cattle. Potatoes 
seem to do well; yet at present we cannot 
say how they will fruit; especially those 
> winter use. The fallows are ina very fine 
state. 


Suffolk.—-Wheats look in general well, 
and there is every appearance of a good crop. 
Barley, Oats, pease, and beans are thin; but 
look in good health. The late rains have 
been of great benefit; great quantities of 
hay have been got up very badly; but the last 
week has been fine for the latter hay; and 
much of it is well got up. Turnips are put 
into the ground late this season, owing to 
the rain not falling sooner, Coleseed, three 
parts of a crop. 


Warwick,—The wheat never looked better, 
or promised a more productive crop. Barley, 
crop in general heavy, and very good. 
Oats sown on the turf very deficient. Hay 
first mown has been much damaged by wet ; 
though less than could have been expected, 
owing to the extreme coldness of the season, 
during the early part of the month. Turnips 
have been less affected by the fly than usual, 
and plant remarkably well; the hoeing of 
them is in general commencing, Wool on 
the advance. 

_Hops (which are nota product of this _dis- 
trict, but of which I saw yesterday a Wor- 
Sestershire account) are not half a crop. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 

Panorame Office, July 26, 1809. 
|. Whatever may be the result of the bloody 
‘Conflict on the Continent, it is fit that re 
markable events should be recorded, and 
‘that the merit of every man who distinguishes 
himself in his profession should be known 
and applauded. The battle of Aspern, as 
an instance of hard fighting, has strongl 
engaged the attention of the public ; and 
many are the comments to which it has 
given occasion :_ those we leave to their own 
effects, and to their own fate, respectively. 
But, we beg leave to call the attention ot 
our readers to the unusual display of activity 
on the part of the Austrian general, by 
which he was enabled to meet Buonaparte 
on one bank of the Danube, immediately on 
his appearance on the other. We are of 
opinion, that whenever the Austrians can 
exert. activity equal to that of the French, 
they will beat them: and whenever they 
can be the assailants, the probability of 
victory is in their favour. We consider the 
progress of the Archduke through the moune 
tainsof Bohemia, encumbered as he must have 
been with the armamenialia of his army, 
and under the necessity of supporting the 
firmness of his troops by the fortitude of his 
own mind, as highly distinguishing. It 
shews the able General, and the General bee. 
loved and respected by his troops. It acts as 
a complete disproof to the falsities of Buo- 
naparte, who affirmed, that the Archduke was 
wandering for safety in the mountains of 
Bohemia, and it proves that his previous 
losses, ‘were less, much less, than the Core 
sican had described them to be. 

The battle of Aspern does not strike us as _ 
being any wonderful display of military 
skill: it proves the most obstinate courage, 
the most invincible heroism of the assailants : 
it manifests desperation on both sides; and 
it is well described, as the bloodiest conflict 
produced by the French Revolution, A 
conflict no less bloody, has, we understand 
taken place on the 5th and 6th of July: a 
few miles distant from the ground on which 
that action was fought : this does not mark 
equal promptitude on the part of the Ause 
trians : it has therefore proved unfortunate 
in its results, though extremely destructive 
to the French; and it has been followed by a 
cessation of arms, 

This armistice is now the principal topic of 
political conversation, of the day; and but 
for the sailing of our own expedition, would 
engross public attention. As we have our 
intelligence only from French statements, 


which are in utter disrepute for particulars, 
we cannot tell what-were the Austrian ine 
ducements to this measure. It is to last for a 
month :—on this short period what great 
events may turn | 
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An Account of the Battle fought near Aspern, 
on the Marchfield, on the 2ist and 22d of 
May, 1509, between the Archduke Chartes of 
Aus'ria, Genera’issimo of the imperial Austrian 
Arnzvies, and the Emperor Naps.con, Commane 
der~i..eCh f of the French and Allied Armies. 


Tue Emperor Napoleon having, after some 
sangu cary engagements near Abensberg, Hausen, 
and Dioziingen, i» which the fortune of war fa- 
voured the Austrian arms so as to force the 
French garrison at Ratisbon to surrender, suc- 
ceeded in cutting off the left wing of the Austrian 
army, and driving it back to Landsbut, and _af- 
terwards in advancing by Eckmuhl! with’a supe- 
rior corps of gavalry, taking the road of Eglof- 
sheim, and fercing to retreat those Austrian corps 
that were posted on the heights of Leikepoint 
and Talmessing, the Archduke, on the 23d of 
April, crossed the Danube near Ratisbon, and 
joined the corps of Bellegarde, who had opened 
the campaign by several successful affairs in the 
Upper Palatinate, had reached ‘Amberg, Neu- 
markt and Hemau, and had by this time ap- 
proached Stadt-am-Hof, in order to execute its 
immediate junction with the Archduke. 

The Emperor Napoleon ordered the bombard- 
ment of Kausbon, occupied by a few battalions 
who Were to cover the passage of the Danube. 
On the 23d in the evening he became master of 
it, and immediately hastened along the right 
bank of the Danube to enter the Austrian Siates, 
in order, as he openly declared, to dictate peace at 
Viena —Napoleon called all his disposable troops, 
in forced marches, from the North of Germany 
to the Danube, and considerably reinforced his 
army with the troops of Wurtembuig, Hessia, 
Baden, andsome time after with those of Saxony. 

These motions induced the Archduke to conduct 
his army to Bohemia, by the way of Klentsch 
and Neumark, to occupy the Bohemian Forest 
with light troops and part of the militia, and to 
direct his march towards Budweis, where he ar- 
rived on the 34 of May, hoping to join, near 
Lintz, his left wing, wich had been separated 
from him, and which was under the command 
of Lieutenant-General Hiiler. 

But the latter bad been so closely pressed by 
the united force of the French armies, that, af- 
ter several spirited engegeménts, and even after a 
brilliant affair in which he had the advantage 
near Neumarkt, and in which the troops achieved 
all that was possible against the disproportionate 
superiority of te enemy, he indeed was able to 
reach Linz, but was incapable of crossing the 
Danube, and obliged to content himself with 
destroying the communication with the left bank, 
and taking up a position behind the Traun, near 
Ebersberg. ‘This was the occasion of an extreme- 
ly murderous engagement, during which the 
enemy, in storming the bridge, lost near four 
thousand men: Ebersberg was set on fire, and 
Lieutenant-General Hiller continued his retreat, 
till he got so much the start as to pass the Danube, 
near Stain, without being disturbed by the ene- 
my, and to wait the approach of the Archduke. 

The enemy, by marching through the valley 
of the Danube in the straitest line, had got so 
much a-head, that all hopes of coming up with 
him in front of Vienna vanished ; still, however, 
if that city had been able to hold out for five days, 
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it might have been relieved; and the Archduke 
resolved on venturing the utmost to rescue that 
good city, which, by the excellent disposition 
of its citizens, the faithful atrachment to its Soe 
vereign, and its noble devotion, has raised to it- 
self an eternal monument in the annals of Aus- 
tria. All his plans were now directed towards 
gaining the bridges across ie Danube near Vienna, 
and endeavouring to save the imperial residence 
by a combat under its very walls. 

Vienna, formerly an important fortress, vas 


in vain besieged by the Turks, and would, even?) 


now, from the solidity of its ramparts, the strong 
profiles of its works, and the extensive system of 
its mines, be capable of making a protracted re- 
sistance, had not, for upwards of a century back, 
the luxury of a large metropolis, the wants of 
ease, the conflux of all the magnates in the em- 
pire, and the pomp of a splendid court, totally 
effaced every consideration of military defence. 
Yaiaces adorn the ramparts, the casemates and 
ditches were converted into workshops of trades- 
men, plantations mark the counterscarps of the 
fortress, and avenues of trees traverse the glacis, 
uniting the most beautiful suburbs in the world 
to the corps de la place. 

Although under such circumstances no obsti- 
nate resistance of the capital was to be expected, 
yet from the unexampled loyalty of the inhabi- 
tants it was confidently hoped that Vienna might 
for a few days serve as a ite du pont to cover the 
passage of the river; whe ce all preparations 
amounted to no more than to sccure the place 
against a coup-de-main; and tor this reason the 
Archduke had some time before directed. Ficld- 
Marshal Hiller to send part of bis corps atong the 
right bank towards the capitul, in the event of 
his (the Arciiduke’s) passage to the left shore. 

Fieid-Marshai Hillernow received orders to has- 
ten by forced marches with his army to the envi- 
rons of Vienna. 

Napoleon had used so much expedition in his 
march to Vienna, that on the 9.h of May his ad- 
vanced troops appeared on the glacis of the fortiess, 
whence they were driven by some cannon-shot, 
From three to four thousand regular troops, as 
many armed citizens, and some battalions of 
country militia, defended the city; ordnance of 
various calibre was placed upon the ramparts; 
the suburbs were abandoned on account cf their 
great extent; and the numerous islands and low 
bushy ground bebind the town were occupied by 
some iight troops of tbe corps of Hitler, as well 
as by militia. 


The corps itself was posted on what is termed’ 


*¢ the Point” on the left shore of the river, wait- 
ing the arrivalof the army, which was advancing 
in haste. 
’ The occupation of Vienna formed too essential 
a part in the extensive plans of the French Empe- 
ror; its conquest had been announced by him 
with too much confid:nce, and was of too great 
importance towards confirming the prejudice of 
his irresistible power, for him not to employ every 
method of taking it before the assistance, which 
was so near, could arrive. 
For the space of twenty-four hours the howit- 
zers played upon the town; and though several 
houses were set on fire, the courage of the inha-, 
bitants remained unshaken. But a general devas- 
tation threatened their valuable property, and 
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when at length the enemy, aveiling bimself of 
the numerous craft which he found there, crossed 
the smaller branches of the Danube, dislodged 
the troops from the nearest islands, and menaced 
their communication with the left bank, the city 
was justified in capitulating, while the troops re- 
treated by the grea@bridge of Tabor, which they 
afterwards set on fire. 

‘in this situation of affairs the Archduke resoly- 
ed to collect his army at the foot of the hill of 
B.isam, and allow ita few days of rest, which, 
after so many forced qarches, it urgently wanted. 
—The cavalry, for the convenience of water, was 
posted along she Russ, a small rivulet, which is 
concealed by ground covered with bushes, and 
the advanced guards pushed forward to the Da- 
nube, in order to observe the movements of the 
enemy, an! prevent his passing the river, which 
he had a ready attempted to do from Nufsdorf, to 
what is called the Biack Lacke, but with so little 
success that-a battalion of his advanced guard 
was taken, 

The chain of the outposts extended on the left 
sile as far as the March, and on the right to 
Krems; this place and Presburg were occupied by 
some battalions; and tne head-quaiters of the 
Archduke were, on the 16th of May, at Ebersdorf, 
near the high road leading to Brunn. 

On the 19th the outposts reported, that the 
enemy had taken possession of the great island of 
Lobau, within about six English miles of Vienna; 
that his numbers increased there every hour, and 
that -he seemed to be employed in throwing a 
bridge across the great arm of the Danube behind 
the island. From the top of the Bisam-hill, the 
whole of the opposite country appeared to be en- 


' weloped in a cloud of dust, and the glitter of arms 


evinced a general tnovement of the troops beyond 
Sommering, towards Kaiser-Ebersdorf, whither, 
according to the later accounts, the Emperor Na- 
poleon had removed his head-quarters, and was 
by his presence hastening and promoting the pre- 
parations for passing the river. 

On the following morning at day-break, the 
Archduke resolved to reconnoitre the island. 

The Isie of Lobau forms a convenient place of 
arms, which is about six English miles long, and 
four and a half broad, and being separated by the 
large arm of the Danube from the right bank, 
nothing prevents the building of a bridge, which 
is concealed by ground covered with bushes; and 
the great extent of the isiand affords the advantage 
of sending troops and ordnance from so many 
points of it, that the passage across the smaller 
arm to the large plain ot Marchfield, may be 
made good by force of arms ; 

It was soon perceived by the strength of the 
enemy’s columns which advanced upon the 1s- 
land, and placed their cannon so as to support 
the second passage, that he meditated a serious 
attack. ‘The advanced guard sustained a tolerably 
warm engagement, and the cavalry routed the 
first division of the enemy, which debouched 
from the low grounds on the edge of the river, 
Jate in the evening; upon which the Archduke, 
whose intention was not to prevent the passage of 
the enemy. but to attack him the following day, 
Tetreated with his cavalry to Anderklaa, and or- 
dered the advanced troops to fall back in mass, 
according as the enemy should extend himself. 
On the 2ist, at,day-break, the Archduke ordered 
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his army under arms, and formed it in two lines 
on the rising ground behind Gerasdorf, and be~ 
tween the Bisam-hill and the rivulet Russ. The 
corps of Lieutenant-General Hiller formed the 
right wing, near Stammersdorf; on its left was 
the corps of the general of cavalry Count Belle= 
garde, and next to that the corps of Licutenante 
General Prince Hohenzollern. in the allignement 
Deursch-Wagram. The corps of Prince Rosen 
berg was posted by batialions in column on, the 
Rusbach on the rivulet Russ, kept Deutsch-Was 
gram strongly occupied, having, for the security 
of the left wing, piaced on the heights beyond 
that place a division en reserve. r 

The whole cavairv, which the day before had 
advanced under the command of Prince Lichtens 
stein by Anderklaa, was called back intu the line, 
filling, in two lines, the space intervening bee 
tween the left wing of Prince Hohenzollern and 
the right of Prince Rosenberg. 

The vast plain of Marchfie!d, spread like a care 
pet before the front of the line, and appeared, by 
the absence of every obstruction, to be destined to 
form the theatre of some grearevent. The gree 
nadiers remained in reserve near Seiering, and the 
corps of the general of a:titlery, Prince of Reuss, 
kept the Bi am-hill and the low bushy ground 
along the Danube strongly occupied. Part of it 
was still left near Kreins, the corps being almost 
broke up by having so many of its divisions des 
tached to so considerable a distance, 

At nine o'clock, the Archduke ordered the arms 
to be piled, and the troops to dine. The piquet 
of observation on the Bisam hill reported that the 
bridge across the Danube behind the Isle of Loe 
bau, being now quite finished, was plainly pers 
ceivable, and that troops were without intermission | 
seen filing OF over it, as well as passing in boats, 
to the Isle.—The outposts, likewise, gave infore 
mation, of the gradual augmentation of the ene- 
my in the town of Enzerdorf and in the villages 
of Essling and Aspern, and of his advancing toe 
wards Hirschstetten. 

The Archduke Charles now thought that the 
moment for giving battle had arrived, and hase 
tened to Gerasdorf where the chief of his Quare 
ter-master-Generai’s Staff, General Baron Wimpe 
sen sketched out the following plan. 

Plan of Attack upon the hostile Army on ite 
March letureen Essling and Aspern, and towards 
Hirschstetten.—** The attack to be made in five 
columns. The first column, or the column of 
the right wing, is formed by the corps of Lieue 
tenant-General Hiller. It will advance from its 
present position in the direction between the 
Point and Leopoldau along the nearest arms of 
the Danube, pass along the left-bank towards 
Stadelau and Aspern, keep constantly near the 
Danube and the meadows bordering upon it, and 
is vigorously to repulse the enemy, who most 
likely will meet it on the same road, and to drive 
him trom the left bank. This column must-not 
suffers its progress to be impeded by the batteries 
which the enemy perhaps may have erected on 
the islands, but must endeavour to silence them 
by its cannon, and spiritedly continue to advance, 
—‘* The second column consists of the corps of 
the general of cavalry Count Bellegarde 5 leaving 
Gesasdorf to the left, it will march towards Leo- 
poldau, endeavour to join the first column on the 
right, advance upon Kagran, and then, cone 
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jointly with the third column, upon the left push 
forwards towartls Hirschstetten—* The third co- 
fumn is composed of the corps of Lieutenant-Ge- 
meral Prince Hohenzollern. It will march by 


Sussenbrunn to Breitenlee, and from thence to- |. 


wards Aspern, and will endeavour to join on its 
tight the second column, and on its left the fourth. 
—¢ The fourth column under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Prince Rosenberg, is made 
up of that part of his corps which is posted on 
the right bank of the rivulet Russ: it is to ad- 
vance, by Anderklaa and Raschdorf towards Ess- 
ling.—*¢ The fifth column is formed by that part 
of Prince Rosenberg’s corps which stands between 
Deutsch-Wagram and Beaumersdorf. It will 
cross the Russ near Beaumersdorf, leave Rasch- 
dorf and Bischdorf to the tight, endeavour to 
pass to the left round the town of Enzersdorf, 
and secure its lefe flank by the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand’s regiment of Hussars.—‘* The cavalry re- 
serve, under the command of General Prince 
Lichtenstein, to march by the way of Anderklaa, 
without coming in contact with the fourth co- 
lumn, between Raschdorf and Breitenlee and 
straight 10 the New Inn, keeping continually at 
such a distance between the heads of the third 
end fourth columns, as in case of necessity to be 
near at hand for the purpose of repelling the main 
body of the enemy’s cavalry.—‘* The grenadier 
Corps of reserve to march from Seiering into the 
position which the corps of Bellegarde has taken 
up behind Gerasdorf.—*‘* All the columns and 
corps will march at twelveo’clock atnoon., Their 
second lines to follow them at a suitable distance. 
Every column to form its own advanced guard. 
The order of march, and the distribution of the 
field pieces to be left to the judgment of the com- 
manders of the respective corps.—The whole 
will march by half divisions. Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Klenau to form the advanced guard of the 
fourth and fifth columns, and, before he advances, 
to suffer the heads of these columns to come quite 
up to him, in order that he may have at hand a 
sufficient support of infantry. —*‘* Of the corps of 
cavalry, the brigade under the command of Veesev 
to be attache: to the second column, and the regi- 
ment O'Reilly to the third; and both brigades 
are to repair immediately, the former to Gerasdorf, 
and the latterto Sussenbrunn.—** The principal 
object in view is to drive back the enemy entirely 
over the first arm of the Danube, destroy the 
bridges he has thrown over them, and occupy the 
bank of the Lobau with a numerous artillery, espe- 
cially howitzers.—‘* The infartry will form on 
the plain in battalions, with half divisions from 
the centre.—“¢ His Imperial Highness the Gene- 
ral in Chief recommends order, closeness during 
the advance, anda proper use of every species of 
arms. Hisstation will be with the second column. 
Gerasdorf, May, 2i, 1809.” 
The Ist col. consisted of 19 battalions, 22 squadr. 
1 


a — — 6 
4h — 8 
5h — — — 16 
The corps of caval —_-—— 7 
The corps of grenadiers 16 
Total 103 battalions, 148 squadr. 
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all which amounted to 75,000 men effective troops, 
—Ofartillery, there were 18 batteries of brigade, 
13 0f position, and 11 of horse artillery ; in the 
aggregate, 288, of different calibres, 

The enemy had availed himself extremely well 
of the advantages of the ground to cover his pas- 
sage. The exteusive villages of Essling and Age 
pern, mostly composed of bri€® houses, and en- 
circled all round by heaps of earth, resembled two 
bastions, between which a double line of natural 
trenches, intended to draw off the water, served 
as the curtain, and afforded every possible security 
to the columns passing from the Isle of Lobau, 
Essling had a granaty furnished with lvop-holes, 
and whose three stories afforded room for several 
hundred men, while Aspern was provided with a 
strong church-yard. The left side of the latter 
village borders on an arm of the Danube. Both 
villages hada safe communication with the bushy 
ground near the Danube, from which the enemy 
had it constantly in his power to dispatch, unseen, 
fresh reinforcements. ‘The Isle of Lobau served 
at once as a place of arms, and as a téte du pont, 
a bridge-head for the bridge, in the rear across the 
main arm of the river. 

The enemy, with the divisions of Generals Mo- 
litor, Boudet, Nansouty, Legrand, Espagna, La- 
salle, and Ferrand, under the Marshals Massena 
and Lasnes, as well as Marshal Bessieres, together 
with the guards of the Wirtemberg, Hesse-Darme 
stadt, and Baaden auxiliaries, had already left this 
Position, and was directing his march towards 
Hirschstetten, when the first Austrian advanced 
guards met him. 

If it beat all permitted in war, to indulge fas 
vourable presentiments, it was certainly excusae 
bie so to do at that great moment, when, on the 
2Ist of May, exactly at twelve o'clock, the co- 
lumns began to put themselves in motion for the 
attack. A general enthusiasm had taken posses- 
sion of the troops : joyful war-songs, accompanied 
by Turkish music, resounded through the air, and 
were interrupted by shouts of ** Long live our 
Emperor! Long live the Archduke Charles!” 
whenever the Imperial general appeared, who had 
placed himself at the head of the second column, 
Every breast panted with anxious desire and high 
confidence after the decisive moment; and the 
finest weather favoured the awful scene. 

Battle of the 2\st of May. 

First column.—The advanced guard, under Gee 
neral Nordman, consisting of two battalions of 
Gyulay and Lichtenstein hussars, had formed 
near the destroyed bridge of Tabor; and leaving 
the villages of Kagran and Hirschstetten to the 
left, and Stadlau to the right, marched in the 
plain towards Aspern. 

It was followed by the column, which having 
left the high road before the post-office at Stam- 
mersdorf, had marched from the right by half 
divisions. Its right flank along the Danube was 
covered by a battalion of St. Geergians, by the 
first battalion of Vienna volunteers, and by a bat- 
talion of militia, under the command of Major 
Count Colloredo. 

At this time General Nordman ordered two bate 
talions of Gyulay to draw up on Echellon, in or- 
der to favour the advance of the column. The 
enemy, drawn up in large ‘divisions, stood im- 
mediately before Aspern, having, to cover his 
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front, occupied all the ditches of the fields, which 
afforded excellent breastworks. His right-was co- 
vered by a battery, and his left by a broad and 
deep ditch (one of those that carry off theswaters 
of the Danube when it overflows), as well as by 
abushy ground, which was likewise occupied by 
several bodies in close order. 

Though the enf®ny had the advantage of posi- 
tion all to himself, inasmuch as the freshes of the 
Danube were only passable by means of a small 
bridge, at which he kept up a vigorous fire from 
behind the ditches both with cannon and small- 
arms, it did not prevent the second battalion of 
Gyulay, immediately after the first had penetrated 
as faras the bushy meadows, to pass the bridge 
ina column, to form without delay, and with 
charged bayonets to attack the enemy, who pre- 
cipitately retreated to Aspern ; on which occasion 
that village, after a vigorous but not very obstinate 
resistance, was taken for the first time. 

Both parties were aware of the necessity of 
maintaining themselves in Aspern at any rate, 
which produced successively the most obstinate 
efforts both of attack and defence; the parties en- 
gaged each other in every street, in every house, 
and in every barn ; carts, ploughs, and harrows, 
were obliged tu be removed during an uninterrupt- 
ed fire, in order to get at the enemy ; every indi- 
vidual wall was an impediment to the assailants, 
and a rampart to the attacked ; the steeple, the lofty 
trees, the garrets and the cellars were to be con- 
quered before either of the parties could style itself 
master of the place, and yet the possession was 
ever of short duration; for no sooner had we 
taken a street, or a house, than the enemy gained 
another, forcing us to abandon the former. So 
this murderous conflict lasted for several hours ; 
the German battalions were supported by Hun- 
garians, who were again assisted by the Vienna 
volunteers, each rivalling the other in courage and 
perseverance. At the same time the second co- 
lumn combined its attacks with those of the first, 
having to overcome the same resistance, by reason 
of the enemy’s constantly leading fresh reinforce- 
ments into fire, At length, General Vacquant, of 
the second column, succeeded in becoming master 
of the upper part of the village, and maintained 
himself there during the whole of the night. 

At the extremity of the right wing on the bushy 
™meadow, the combats were not less severe. The 
left flank of the enemy was secured by an arm of 
the Danube : impenetrable underwood, intersected 
only by footpaths, covered his front ; and a broad 
ditch, and palisadoes, afforded him the advantage 
of a natural rampart. 

Here fought at the beginning of the battle the 
first battalion of Gyulay under Colonel Mariassy ; 
then the battalion of chasseurs under Major 
Schneider; next the St. Georgians under Major 
Mihailovich, and finally, the two battalions of 
Vienna volunteers, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Steigentesch and St. Quentin, Here, also, the 
enemy was defeated ; and the first day of this 
Sanguinary engagement terminated by the occupa- 
tion of Aspern by General Vacquant, at the head 
of eight battalions of the second column, while 
Lieut. Field-Marshal Hiller drew the troops of his 
corps from the village, placed them again in arder 
of battle, and passed the night under arms. 

Second column—-The advanced guard, com- 
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manded by Lieutenant-general Fresnel, advanced 
by Leopoldau and Kagran towards Hirchstetten. 
It was followed in the same direction by the coe 
lumn from its position near Gerasdorf. 

The enemy having been discovered frum the 
eminences near Hirschstetten to be near Aspern and 
Esslingen, the brigade Veesey was detached against 
the latter place, and the brigade Wiuzingerode to 
dislodge the enemy from Aspern. 

The brigade of Winzingerode, however, met 
with so spirited a resistance in its attempt upon 
Aspern, that an attack upon the front alone was 
not likely to be attended with success ; the caval- 
ry, therefore, of the advanced guard, was pushed 
forward from Aspern on the left, in order to sup- 
port the attack on the flank, with two batteries of 
cavalry, as well as to facilitate the junction with 
the third column which was advancing by Breiten=- 
lee. At the same time the regiment of Reoss 
Plauen was ordered to the right side of Aspern, 
with a view to an attack on that place, the rest 
of the corps was formed into close columns of 
battalions. 

Meanwhile, the enemy formed his left wing, 
which he refused, towards Aspern, and his righe 
upon Esslingen. Thus he advanced with columns 
of infantry and cavalry upon the main army, while 
an extremely brisk canncnade supported him. A 
line of twelve regiments of cuirassiers formed the 
centre of the second line of the enemy, giving to 
the whole an imposing aspect. 

Meanwhile the attack of a battalion of Reuss~ 
Plauen on Aspern was repulsed, and it gave way, 
being thrown into consternation by the loss of its 
commander, but it rallicd immediately after. 
Count Bellegarde ordered General Vacquant to 
renew the attack with the regiment of Vogelsang, 
and to carry the village at all hazards. The late 
ter obeyed the order with the most brilliant suc- 
cess, and Aspern, though defended by 12,000 
of the best of the enemy’s troops, was carried 
by storm; Vacquant being assisted by the regi- 
ment of Reuss-Plauen, by a battalion of Arch- 
duke Rainer, and by the brigade of Maier of the 
third column. 

To frustrate this attack, the enemy advanced 
with two columns of infantry, supported by the 
heavy cavalry, upon the main army, repulsed the 
two regiments of Klenau and Vincent’s lighte 
horse, and fell upon the infantry. 

The latter expecting him, with their firelocks 
ready, and with cool intrepidity, fired at ten paces 
distance so effectually, as totally to rout the ene- 
my, upon which General Veesey, at the head of a 
division of Klenau, attacked the enemy’s cuiras+ 
siers with such energy, that their retreat was fol~ 
lowed by that of the infantry. 

Hereby the army along the whole of its line was 
disengaged from the enemy, obtained communicas 
tion on the left with the corps of Prince-Hohene 
zollern, and became possessed of the important 
post of Aspern, The enemy being in full retreat 
attempted no further attack, and confined him+ 
self merely to a cannonade. The corps remained 
during the night under arms. The enemy re- 
peated, indeed, his attacks on Aspern, but they all 
proved unsuccessful. 

Third column.—This column, according to its 
destination, had begun its march from its position 
at Seieting, by the road of Sussenbruon and 
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Brettenlee. Some divisions of O’Reilly’s light 


horse and chasseurs formed the advanced guard of 


the column, and at three o’ clock in che afternoon 
met, near Hitschstetten, the left wing of the ene- 
my, which consisted mostly of cavalry. 

The first iine formed in close columns of batta- 
lions, and advanced with the greatest resolution 
upon the enemy, when his cavalry suddenly rush- 
ed forward in such disproportionate numbers, and 
with such rapidity, that there was scarcely time to 
save the artillery which had been brought up, and 
the battalions were left to defend themszlves by 
their own unsupported exertions, This was the 
rematkable moment in which the regiments of 
Zach, Joseph Colloredo, Zettwitz, Broun, a bate 
talion of Stein’s, and the second battalion of the 
Archduke Charles’s legion, under the conduct of 
Lieutenant-general Brady, and Genetals Buresch, 
Maier, and Koller, demonstrated with unparalleled 
fortitude what the fixed determination to conquer 
or die is capable of effecting against the most im- 
petuous attacks. 

The enemy’s cavalry turned these battalions on 
both wings, penetrated between them, repulsed 
the squadrons of U’Reilly’s light-horse, who were 
unable to withstand such a superior force, and in 
the cunfidence of victory, summoned these corps 
of heroes to Jay down theirarms. A weil directed 
and destructive fire was the answer to this degrad- 
ing proposition, and the enemy’s cavalry abandoned 
the ficld, leaving behind them a c-nsiderable 
number of dead. 

Tiiis cotps, as well as the others, passed the 
night on the field of battle. 

Fourth and fifth columnas.—These were both 
composed of the corps of Liewtenant-general 
Prince Rosenberg, on either bank of the Russ- 
bach. and directed their march from their posi- 
tion, to the right and left of Deutsch-Wagram. 

Thefour-hproceeded through Roschdorf straight 
to Essiingen. Colonel Hardegg, of Schwartzen- 
berg’s Huians, conducted the advanced guard. 

The fifth directed its maich towards the left, in 
order to goa circuit round the little town of En- 
zersdof, and drive the enemy © out of the place. It 
was reinforced by Stipsie’s hussars, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Frolich. Lieutenant-general 
Klenau Jed the advanced guard of both cclumns. 

Enzersdorf, however, was quickly taken pos- 
session of by a detachment of Stipsic’s hussars, 
and of the Wallacho-lilyrian frontier regiment, as 
it was already for the greatest part evacuated by 
the enemy, from whom no more than 30 prisoners 
could be taken. 

Both columns now received orders to advance 
upon Esslingen, 

The fourth, in close columns of battalions of 
Czaitorisky’s, Archduke Louis’s, and Coburg’s, 
who were twice successively attacked by upwards 
of two thousand of the enemy’s heavy cavalry; 

but these were each time put to flight by our brave 
infantry with considerable loss. 

Of the fifth column, two battalions of Chaste- 
Jer’s advanced directly upon Esslingen, while two 
battalions of Beilegarde’s were ordered to pene- 
trate to the left flank of the village, and the small 
contiguous wood. Two battalions of Hiller’s and 
Sztarray’s, besides the Archduke Ferdinand’s and 
Stipsic’s regiments of hussars, and two divisions of 
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These combined attacks were made twice suc. 
cessively,with uncommon intrepidity ; the enemy's 
troops were repulsed at all points, and diiven into 
. the village of Esslingen which had been set on fire, 

But as the enemy’s army was drawn up in several 
lines between E slingen and Aspern, and met each 
new attack with fresh reinforc@Ments, because the 
safety of his retreat depended on the possession of 
this village; ourtroops were obliged to abandon it 
at the approach of uight, aud to wait, under arms, 
thearrival of morning. 

The reserve corps of cavalry had marched in 
two columns, under the command of Gen. Prince 
of Lich — and advanced vpon the New Inn 
between Raschdorf and Brietenlee. Gen. Count 
Wartensleben Biankenstein’s hussats, cone 
ducted the advanced guard. 

No svoner did the enemy perceive the general 
advance of ‘he army, thin he piaced the bulk of 
his cavalry, supporied by scme battalions of in- 
fantry, in order of battle between Esstingen and 
Aspern, and commenced a br'sk cannonade vpor 
the columns of Austrian cavalry as they ape 
proached, 

Prince Lichtenstein directed his columns to 
march forward in two lines, on wich the enemy 
detached four or five thousand cavaliv trom his 
position to the right, by the way of KEssiingen, 
and excited some apprehension that he would ime 
pede the progress of the fourth column, or even 
break through it. 

During this movement, the remainder of the 
enemy's cavalry also adva ced with the greatest 
confidence towards the right wing cf the Aus- 
trians ; they were received with a firmress which 
they probably did not expect. | he intrepidity of 
the cavalry which had marched up, parucularly 
Maurice Lichtenstein’s regiment and the Archduke 
Francis’s cuirassiers, the former headed by its 
gallant colonel, Ruustel, frustrated the repeated 
assaults of the enemy by counter attacks, by 
which they at length put a stop to his impetuous 
advance, and completely repulsed him with con- 
siderable loss. In these conflicts the French ge- 
neral of division, Du Rosnel, equerry to the Em- 
peror, was taken prisoner a few paces from him, 
as was also General Fouler, equerry to the Em- 
press, after having been slightly wounded. Not- 
withstanding the fire of musketry which now en- 
sued, the Prince ordered a gener] advance, by 
which the enemy was straitened in the alligne- 
ment between Esslingen and Aspern, but on ac- 
count of the flanking fire from Esslingen, could 
not be pursued any further. ‘The five of his guns 
was answered with spirit by the horse artillery. 
About seven in the evening, 3,000 horse were 
again detached towards the point of union between 
the cavaliy of the corps of reserve and the left 
wing of Hohenzollern, and fell en masse upon the 
brigades of cuirassiers of Generals Kroyher, 
Klary, and Siegenthal ; but by the steady intre- ° 
pidity of the Blankenstein’s and Riesch’s regi- 
ments, who, with the utmost gallantry, made a 
sudden attack on the enemy’s flanks, his cavalry 
was again repulsed, and part of it, which had 
fallen upon some of the regiments of the new 
levies, placed in the third line, was cut off, and 
there taken. —Meanwhile night came on, 

For the first time, Napoleon had sustained ade- 


Rosenberg’s light horse, were in the plain in rea- 
diness to support them. 


feat inGermany. From this moment he was re- 
duced to the rank of bold and successful generals, 
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who, like himself, after a long series of destructive 
achievements, experienced the vicissitudes of for- 
tune. The charm of his invincibility was dis- 
solved. No longer the spoiled child of fortune ; 
by posterity he wiil be characterized as the sport 
of tie fickle goddegs. New hopes begin to ani- 
mate the oppressed nations, ‘To the Austrian 
army the 2isc of May was a grand and giorious 
epoch, that must inspire it with a consciousness 


of its strength, and a confidence in its energies. 


Nap: leon’s glory was obviously at stake. New 
efforts were to be expected the following day ; but 
he was also obliged to fight for his existence,— 
By means of fire-ships sent down the Danule, the 
Archduke had caused the enemy’s bridge on the 
Lobau to be broken down, and its repairs would 
take up several hours. Meanwhile Napoleon had 
already in the evening been joined by the corps 
of General Oudinot, and all the disposable troops 
followed from Vienna and the Upper Danube, 
ani were transported across the river in vessels as 
fast as th v arr:veid. The Archduke, on his part, 
ordeced the grenadier corps which had not had any 
shiic in the first engagement, to advance from 
its pos.tiow rear Gerasdorf w Brietenlee; and ihe 


short night was scarcely sufficicut to complete 


the respective preparauoas for che commencement 
of a second 
Battle of the 20 of May. 

Corps of Eveutenini-Generai Hiller.—With the 
Momg’s tucencmy renewed his attacks, 
which far surpassed in impetuosity those of the 
preceding day. It was a corflict ot valour and 
Mutual exasperation. Scarcel: had the French 
guards compeziicd General Vacquant to abandon 
Aspern, the regiment of K!ebek again pe 
Netrated into the burning village, drove back the 
choicest tisops of the enemy, and engaged in a 
new contest in the midst of the conflagration, 
till, at the expiration of an hour, it was also 
obliged to giveway. The regiment of Benjovsky 
now rushed in, and, at the first onset, gained 
possession of the church-yard, the walis of which 
Field-Marsha: Lieut. Hiller immediately ordered 
the first division of pioneers to pull down, and 
the church, together with the parsonage, to be 
set on fire. Thus was this regiment, supported 
by some battalions, commanded by Gen. Bianchi, 
at length enabled to inaintain itself at the en- 
trance of the village, after overcoming the resist- 
ance, bordering on despair, opposed by the flower 
of the French army. 

Neither could the enemy produce any farther 
effect upon the bushy meadow, after Lieutenant- 
Gen. Hiller bad ordered the force there to he sup- 
ported by two battalions of Anton Mittrowsky’s 
and a battery ; on which the Jagers, St. George’s, 
and two battalions of Vienna volunteers, drove 
him from his advantageous position, which he 
never afterwards attempted to recover. 

Also about this time the left wing of the corps 
was likewise placed in security by three batteries 
sent by the leutenant-general, to support the ge- 
neral of cavalry, Count Bellegarde, and the latter 
maintained his ground against the most desperate 
attacks of the enemy: the Lieutenant-general 
Hiller kept his position on the left flank of the 
enemy, and the victory was decided in this quarter. 
The corps was therefore again formed in two lines, 
and thus awaited the approaching event. 


Corps of the General of Cavalry Count Bellee 
garde,—Count Beilegarde, having received a mes- 
sage from General Vacquant that the enemy was 
assembling in force before Aspern towards the 
bushy meadow, and apparently had in view an 
assault upon that point, was just going to throw a 
fresh battalion of Argenteau’s into Aspern, when 
the eneiny, in heavy columns of infantry and ca-" 
vatry, supported by a numerous artillery, began 
to advance upon the centre of the corps in the 

lain. 

j The troops stationed at Aspern, exhausted as 
thev were with the incessant fire kept up during 
the night, were unable to withstand the impetuo- 
sity of the attack: their ammunition both for 
artilery and musquetry began to fail, and Gea. 
Vacquant retreated in good order to the church- 
yard. This post, gained at so‘dear a rate, was 
again taken from him, after several attacks sus- 
tained in conjunction with Lieut.-General Hiller ; 
the place was alternately taken and lost, till at 
length the super.ority of our fire obliged the enemy 
to abandon tue houses, and a last assault of Hil- 
ler’s corps prevented ail farther attempts. 

From the moment of the retaking of Aspern it 
became possible to oppose an offensive movement 
to the enemy advancing upon the centre, and 
to operate upon his left fank and communication. 
‘fhe defence of Aspern was therefore left entirely 
to Hiller’s corps, and while Coun: Bellegarde ap- 
puied his rigwt+ving on Aspern, he formed his 
left and the centre in the direction of Lsslingen,. 
n such a manner that, by degrees, he gained the 
right dank of the enemy, compelled him to re- 
treat, and, by the complete effect of the artillery, 
brought to bear upon the left wing, which com- 
manded the whole :pace from Aspern to Esslin- 
gen, gave him a mostsevere defeat. 

Corps of Liewtenant-General the Prince of Ho- 
henzollern.—Thne dawn of morning was with this 
corps also the signal for the renewal of the gi- 
gantic conflict. The enemy’s infantry was drawn 
up in large divisions, and between it the whole of 
the heavy cavalry was formed in masses. The 
general of cavalry, Prince Lichtenstein, on obe 
serving this order of battle, perceived the neces 
sity of keeping up a close communication with 
the infantry placed near him ; he therefore drew 
up his right wing en echiquier, behind the coips 
of infantry, but kept his left wing together, with 
reserves posted in the rear. 

A prodigious quantity of artillery covered the 
frontof the enemy, who seemed desirous to anni- 
hilate our corps by the murderous fire of cannon 
and howitzers. Upwards of 200 pieces of ca- 
non were engaged on both sides, and the oldest 
soldiers never recollect to have witnessed so tre- 
mendous a fire. 

Vain was every effort to shake the intrepidity of 
the Austrian troops. Napoleon rode through his 
ranks, and, according to the report of the pri- 
soners, made them acquainted with the destruc- 
tion of his bridge, but added that he had himself 
ordered it to be broken down, because in this case 
there was no alternative but victory or death.— 
Soon afterwards the whole of the enemy’s line 
put itself in motion, and the cavalry made its 
principal attack on the point where the corps of 
cavalry of Prince Lichtenstein communicated 
with the left wing of Licut.-general the Prince 
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of Hohenzollern. The engagement now became 
general; the regiments of Rohan, D’Aspre, Jo- 
seph Colloredo and Stain, repulsed all the at- 
tacks of the enemy.* The generals were every 
where at the head of their troops, and inspired 
them withcourage and perseverance. The Arch- 
duke himself seized'the colours of Zach’s ; and 
the battalion, which had already begun to give 
way, followed with new enthusiasm his heroic 
example. Most of those who surrounded him 
were wounded; his Adjutant-general, Count 
Colloredo, received a ball in his head, the wound 
from which was at first considered dangerous ; a 
squeeze of the hand signified to him the concern 
of his sympathizing Commander, who, filled 
with contempt of death, now fought for glory and 
for his country. 

The attacks of our impenctrable corps, both 
with the sabre and the bayonet, so rapidly re- 
peated, and so impetuous, as to be unparalled 
in military annals, frustrated all the intentions of 
the enemy. 

He was beaten at all points, and astonished at 
such undaunted intrepidity, he was obliged to 
abandon the field of battle. 

About this time Lieut.-general the Prince of 
Hohenzollern observed on his left wing, near 
Esslingen, a chasm, which had been formed 
during the heat of the engagement, and afforded 
@n advantageous point of attack. Frelich’s re- 
giment, commanded by Col. Mecsery, was or- 
dered thither in three corps, and repulsed four re- 
giments of cavalry, accompanied with infantry 
and artillery. The corps remained in the position 
which they had taken, till the grenadiers of the 
reserve, which the Archduke had ordered forward 
from Brietenlee, arrived to relieve the battalions 
exhausted with the sanguinary conflict, and con- 
tinued the attack upon the centre of the enemy’s 
position.—Lieut.-general d’Aspre penetrated with 
the four battalions of grenadiers of Przezinsky, 
Pureany, Scovaux, and Scharlach, without firing 
a shot, to the enemy’s cannon, where he was 
flanked by such a destructive fire from Esslingen, 
that nothing but the presence of the Archduke, 
who hastened to the spot, could have induced 
his grenadiers to maintain their ground. Captain 
Count Dombasle had already reached the enemy’s 
battery, when he was wounded by two balls, and 

‘quitted the field. 

About noon the Archduke ordered a new assault 
upon Esslingen, which was immediately under- 
taken by Field-Marshal-Lieutenant D’Aspre with 
the grenadier battalions of Kirchenbetter and 
Scovaux on the left, and Scharlach and Gregory 
in front. Five times these gallant troops rushed 
up to the very walls of the houses, burning in- 
ternally, and placed in a state of defence ; some 
of the grenadiers thrust their bayonets into the 
enemy’s loop-holes; but all their efforts were 
fruitless, for their antagonists fought the fight of 
despair. 

Corps of Field-Marshal Lieut. Prince Rosen- 
berg.—Both divisions of this corps, which, in 
advancing to the engagement, had composed the 
4th and 5th columns, were formed before break 
of day fora new attack, for which the enemy 
likewise made preparation on his side, but with a 
manifest superiority in numbers. 
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lage of Esslingen with the Archduke Charles’s 
regiment of infantry, to push forward his other 

troops in battalions, and in particular to go and 

|} meet the enemy, who was advancing in the open 
country between Esslingen and the nearest arm of 
the Danube. 

Favoured by a fog, which spddenly came on, 
the enemy’s heavy cavalry ventured to attack on 
all sides the corps formed by Sztarray’s and Hil- 
ler’s regiments of infantry. ‘These brave fellows 
received him with fixed bayoncts, and at the last 
moment poured in their fire with such effect, 
that the enemy was compelled to betake himself 
to flight with considerable loss, Five times were 
these attacks on Sztarray’s and Hiller’s regi- 
ments repeated, and each time were they re- 
pelled with equal courage and resoluticn, The 
cavalry contributed all that lay in their power 
to the pursuit of the enemy and the support of 
the infantry. 

Coburg’s, the Archduke Louis’s, and Czato- 
tisky’s regiments belonging to the division of 
Lieut.-General Dedovich, stationed on the right, 
renewed the exertions of the preceding day with 
the same distinction and the same success. After 
this severe conflict, the enemy seemed to have no 
inclination to expose himself to any fresh disaster, 
and confined himself merely to the operation of 
his superior artillery. 

About eleven ; A.M. Prince Rosenberg received 
orders from the Archduke, commander-in-chief, 
to make anew attack upon Esslingen, and a mes- 
sage to the same effect was sent to Lieut.-General 
Dedovich, who commanded the right division of 
this corps. 

Prince Rosenberg immediately formed two co- 
lumns of attack under the conduct of Lieut.- 
Generals Princes Hohenlohe and Rohan, while 
Lieut.-General Dedovich advanced against the 
citadel of the place, and the magazine, surrounded 
with, walls and ditches. 

The attack was made with redoubled bravery, 
and our troops rushed with irresistible impetuosity 
into the village. Still, however, they found it 
impossible to maintain this post, into which the 
enemy kept continually throwing new reinforce- 
ments, which was of the utmost importance for 
covering his retreat,» which he had already ree 
solved upon, and which he defended with an im- 
mense sacrifice of lives. Prince Rosenberg there- ~ 
fore resolved to confine himself to the obstinate 
maintenance of his own position, to secure the 
left flank of the army, and to secure the em- 
barrassment of the enemy by an incessant fire 
from all the batteries. 

In the night between the 22d and 23d, the 
enemy accomplished his retreat to the Lobau, and 
at three in the morning his rear guard also had 
evacuated Esslingen and all the points which he 
had occupied on the Jett bank of the Danube 
Some divisions pursued him closely, and took 
possession as near as possible of the necessary 
posts of observation. 

Thus terminated a conflict of two days, which 
will be ever memorable in the eyes of the world, 
and in the history of war, It was the mostobsti« 
nate and bloody that has occurred since the com= 
ment of the French revolution, 

Three pieces of cannon, seven ammunition 
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waggons, 17,000 French muskets, and about 3000 
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cuirasses, fell into the hands of the conqueror,— 
The loss on both sides was very great: this, and 
the circumstance that very few prisoners were 
taken by either party, proves the determination of 
the combatants either to conquer or die. 

The Austrian army laments the death of 87 
superior officers, and 4,199 subalterns and pri- 
vates. 

Lieut.-Generals Prince Rohan, Dedovich, 
Weber, and Frenel, Generals Winzingerode, Grill, 
‘Neustadter, Siegenthal, Colloredo, May, Hohen- 
feld, and Buresch, 663 officers, and 15,651 sub- 
alterns and privates were wounded. Of these 
Field-Marsha!-Lieutenant Weber, 8 officers, and 
829 men were taken prisoners by the enemy. 

The loss of the enemy was prodigious, and ex- 
ceeds all expectation. It can only be accounted 
for by the effect of our concentric fire on an ex- 
ceedingly confined field of battle, where all the 
batteries crossed one another, and is calculated by 
the following authentic data. 

Generals Lasnes, D’Espagne, St. Hilaire, and 
Albuquerque are dead ; Masseng, Bessieres, Mo- 
litor, Boudet, Legrand, Lasalle, and the two 
brothers Legrange wounded ; Durosnel and Fou- 
ler taken. 

Upwards of 7000 men, and an immense num- 
ber of horses were buried on the field of battle ; 
and 5000 some hundred wounded lie in our hos- 
pitals. In Vienna and the suburbs there are at 
present 29,773 wounded ; many were carried to 
St. Polten, Enns, and as far as Linz; 2,300 were 
taken. Several hundreds of corpses floated down 
the Danube, and are still daily thrown upon its 
shores ; many met their death in the island of 

au, and since the water has fallen in the 
smaller arms of the river, innumerable bodies, 
thus consigned by their comrades to everlasting 
oblivion, have become visible. The burying of the 
sufferers is not yet over, and a pestilential air is 
wafted from the theatre of death. 


All eyes are now fixed on the result of 
those numerous battles which have afflicted 
various parts of the continent of Europe. The 
most remarkable of these we have thought it 
our duty to record, at large, by way of com- 
memoration. It is evident that humanity has 
to regret the sufferings of more than fifty 
thousand men, destroyed, or maimed for life, 
in the course of this sanguinary conflict. 
What recompense can the iron-crowned 
Chief make to the mothers and families of 
the Wirtemburghers, the Bavarians, the Hes- 
sians, the Saxons, and others, whom he had 
ordered to the slaughter? What can com- 
pensate the loss of these supports to their con- 
nexions, and to their country ?—Military 
honour?—what is it? Did they fight for 
their country? No: they fought to extend 
desolation, at the voice of cruelty and ambi- 
tion. Did any one principle which usually 
irritates the human mind urge them to the 
bloody field? No: they blindly obeyed; 
they desperately lost their lives; themselves 
the unfeeling tools of arbitrary power, they 
assisted to rivet the yoke of despotism on the 
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necks of others: they were resisted, and fell 
in the resistance. 

Ifit be possible to imagine any reasonable 
cause that might animate the French troops, 
other than that of mere desperation and de« 
spondency, yet it seems to be impossible to 
suggest adequate motives that might induce 
Germans to combat against fellow Germans, 
aud to increase the carnage perpetrated by 
those who have long been held in abhorrence 
as the-execntioners of the earth, Why did 
they not remonstrate to their sovereigns ere 
the fatal list was made out, and fairly express 
their sentiments: ‘* No conscription to gra- 
tify a foreign tyrant.” Report affirms that 
parts of Holland have held this language in 
very intelligible terms; that the conscripts 
have struggled against the power of the horses 
of the gens d'armes to draw them ; and that, 
being boys, they interested their compatriots 
ia their behalf, by whose assistance nearly a 
hundred out of one string [Compare Pano« 
rama, Vol. I. p. 1376.] made their escape ina 
scuffle that ensued, In fact, the greatest 
wonder of this most wondrous age is, the 
non- resistance made to the conscription among 
the nations once free. As to the French they 
have so long been sunk to the very dregs of in= 
sensibility ; it is so long since they exchange 
ed liberty for philosophic licentiousness, the 
mask of the most disgusting slavery, that use 
and habit has reconciled us to the spectacle of 
that fettered nation. They have long ceased 
to be men: and the pity due to our species 
scarcely admits them within its contempla- 
tion; but, that others should so far suffer 
their domination, proves, that there are 
powers capable of eradicating the first prin« 
ciples of the human heart ; the feelings, 
the instincts, which nature has implant- 
ed even in brutes. A te ge attached to 
this article proves, indeed, that individuals 
practise every mode of evasion, that ingenui- 
ty and abhorrence can devise: but wh 

not the nation assert its freedom? Can 
the resistance to upstart authority lead to 
reater loss of lives than has taken place in 
ermany ? Could the Seine or the Loire, roll 
down their streams a greater number of dead 
bodies than the Danube has done? Fifty 
thousand opponents to the conscription, speak 
ing out, would prevent millions from fall« 
ing a sacrifice—to what ?—to whom ?— 

n the mean while the blessings bestowed 
by nature and Providence on the fertile and 
highly pleasant fields of France, are unim- 
proved. Private misery can never lead to 
public prosperity. Strange indeed are the 
notions which some affix to national glory ! 
From all such perversions of human intellect 
and human language may Britain ever 
maintain the most irreconcileable distance ! 

We sincerely sympathize with the suffers 
ings of Germany. On the political propriety 
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of breaking with France, at the present pe-. 


riod, it will be recollected that we have never 
given any opinion. Desolation spreading in 
all directions, must affect the heart of the 
Emperor Francis, who is reported to be a 
man of humanity: even victories won by 
the loss of his subjects, musé call forth his 
sympathies as a man, anda sovereigh He 
is no match for Buonaparte in hardness of 
heart! It is likely that he will endeavonr to 
prevent further losses of battalions and squa- 
drons, thousands falling in a day! of villages, 
towns, and cities, consumed by conflagration, 
and their inhabitants driven to seek shelter, 
wherever accident may lead them. He must 
wish ihe cessation of these calamities. 


We do not learn that great events have dis- 
tinguished the contest between Russia and 
Sweden, since the Summer began to admit of 
military operations. The late king is con- 
fined on an island in a lake, the situation of 
which is pleasant enough, and the convenien- 
cies sufficient for a private gentleman. We 
do not think that here he will live and die. 

Russia is become like a province of France. 
Caulincourt (the murderer of the Duke 
@Enghien) follows Alexander about more con- 


stantly than his shadow. He disposes of every . 


thing. Every thing atcourt is French: and 
we expect, that before long, Petersburgh will 
be announced as another département.—Are 


ail the Russians then dead toa sense of shame, 
or to a feeling of patriotism ? no: but the time 
is to come, in which they may balance the 
promises of hope against the sensations of 


actual suffering. While: their commo- 
dities fetch great prices on the exchange at 
London, the rigour of the endurance they 
really suffer will be disregarded by the Rus- 
sians. Nothing can less resemble truth than 
the stories lately circulated by our newspapers 
about pretended plots against the Emperor— 
he almost every where goes unattended, or 
with only one servant. 


The French armies in Spain are mouldering 
away: each of the French generals acknow- 
ledges a great gee of sick in his army ; 
in fact, the mere Loys who are forced into the 
service have not attained to sufficient maturity 
of constitution, to suppoit the fatigues of a 
campaign. They therefore must perish in 
multitudes. What the Spaniards are really 
doing we know not: they may like Fabius 
wear out their assailing Hannibals by delay ; 
but we own that we wish they were more 
alert, to take advantage of an interval which 
once lost may never return. The Spanish 
colonies continue firm: they will not as we 
apprehend follow the fate of their parent 
state, if that should merge into the Corsican 
empire. They will elude the grasp of the 
tyrant of Europe : and if they are wise, they 
will interdict all intercourse with every part 
of the globe where a Frenchman has either 
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command or influence. How else can they 
be secure against treachery ? 

Norih America has lately ordered a Report 
from her treasury, by which we learn, that 
her revenue before her dispute with Britain, 
exceeded siateen millions of dollars: that last 
year it produced but den millions: that in 
one quarter it was only one million; and that 
three or four millions must be borrowed to 
discharge the current expences. Affairs are 
not yet settled between her and Britain ; but 
the general opinion indulges itself in the hope 
that peace may be maintained. America has 
negotiated a treaty of commerce with France: 
to admit American flour into the ports of 
France will be found but little advantageous 
to French agriculture. 

Britain is intent on her internal resources, 
Yet the armies she has in activity abroad are 
considerable :—in Sicily, whence a movement 
has been made ;—in Spain, where a British 
force has joined the Spanish army of the 
south ;—and a formidable force is cum- 
manded fur an Expedition (or more than one), 
at no great distance from home. The vessels 
amount to ¢hirty-six sail of the line: the 
number of troops to about 40,000: and the 
whole force, including all descriptions, is, or 
will be,not less than ninety-five thousand men. 
That the object is worthy of this exertion, 
we hope; and that success may attend ou 
countrymen, we heartily wish ! 

We do not hear any thing amiss from the 
Cape of Good Hope. In India the Rajah of 
Travancore has set himself in opposition to 
the British interests, and several of his forts 
have been stormed: but, of the immediate 
causes of this unlooked-for event, we con- 
fess our want of information. Those who 
know, report in general terms, that affairs on 
the side of Persia look brighter than they did, 
and indeed, are almost satisfactory: this is 
good news. In China, the British force that 
entered Macao to hold it for the Portuguese 
has been withdrawn: the Chinese having 
engaged that the French shall not acquire 
that port. 

It cannot be supposed that we attach the 
fate of the Christian Religion to that of 
Popery, or to that of the ee, as head of 
the Catholic Church; it is however proper 
to notice the degradation which he has lately 
suffered in being reduced to the rank of a 
local bishop only. What further awaits this 
personage, once so important in Christendom, 
must be left to the disclosure of events. The 
following papers explain what we have as- 
serted. 


Rome, June 10. This morning, at ten 
o'clock, the following Imperial Decree, dated 
Vienna, the 17th of May, 1809, was pros 
claimed in all the public squares and market- 
paces of the city, accompanied by the firing 
of cannon from the Castle of St. Angelo :— 
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«* Napoleon, Emperor of the French, &c. tak- 
ing into consideration that when Charlemagne, 
Emperor of the French, and our sublime prede- 
cessor, endowed the Bishops of Rome with various 
lands, they were given as fiefs to maintain the 
peace of his subjects, and that Rome did not 
therefore cease to form a part of his empire: con- 
sidering further, that since that time the union of 
spiritual and temporal power has been, and still 
is, the source of dissension ; that the Popes have 
but too frequently availed themselves of the one 
to support their pretensions to the other’; and that 
with spiritual concerns, which are in their natuse 
immutable, have been confounded worldly af- 
fairs, which change with the circumstances and 
politics of tne times :—considering finally, that it 
is in vain tv attempt to reconcile with the tempo- 
ral pretensions of the Pope all that we have con- 
ceried for the security of our army, the repose 
and prosperity of the nations over which we 
reign, and the dignity and inviolability of our 
empire: We have decreed, and do decree as 
follows : 

** Art. 1. The Papal territory is united with 
the French empire.—2, The city of Rome, il- 
lustrious for the recollections it recals, and for 
the monuments which it contains, is declared to 
be a free and imperial city. Its government and 
administration shall be fixed by a particular de- 
cret.—3, The monuments of Roman greatness 
shall be maintained and preserved, at the expence 
of our treasury.—4. The public debt is declared 
to be the debt of the empire.—5. The revenue of 


_ the Pope shall be fixed at two millions of francs, 
» frée from all charges and contributions.—6. The 


Property and palaces of his Holiness, shall be 


- subject to no imposition, jurisdiction, or visita- 


tion, and shall esides enjoy especial prerogatives, 
An extraordinary Consulta shall, on the Ist 
of June, take possession in our name of the Papal 
dominions, and adopt measures that on the Ist 
of January, 1810, the constitutional government 


take effect. 
(Signed) 


Another Decree, of the same date, esta- 
blishes an extraordinary Consulta, consisting 
of the following members :—Miollis, gover- 
her-general, president ; Salcette, minister of 
the king of Naples; Degerando, Jamet, Del 
Pozzo, and Debalde, secretaries. This Con- 
sulta is ordered to take possession of the Papal 
territory, so that the transition from the old 
to the new order of things may be unper- 
ceived.— As soon as it was organised and in- 
stalled, the Extraordinary Consulta issued the 
following proclamation, addressed to the city 
and dominions of Rome, dated Rome, 10t 
June, 1809. 

“ Romans !—The will of the greatest of heroes 
unites you with the greatest of empires. It was 
just that the first people of the world should share 
the blessing of its laws, and the honour of its 
Name, with the people which preceded it in for- 
mer ages inthe path of glory. Then your an- 
Cestors conquered the world. Such were the re- 
solves of their magnanimity, and the effect of 
their glory. The desire to promote your pros- 
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perity alone has dictated this decree of re-union. 
The moment chosen for the adoption of it, dis- 
covers the motives which have produced it— 
You become a part of the French empire, at the 
Moment when all the sacrifices which were ree 
quisite to establish it, had been made. You are 
called to the triumph without sharing in the 
danger.—Look over the annals of your history. 
They have long contained nothing but the story 
of your misfortunes. Your natural weakness 
made you an easy prey to all the warriors who 
chose to cross over the Alps.—-Wiih France 

united, her power becomes yours. Ail the misery 

which sprung from your weakness has ceased.— 

Wretched as a nation, you were not less so as ci- 

tizens. The misery and disease which reigned 

among your towns and villages, have long taught 

Europe and yourselves, that your princes, dis- 

tracted by opposite cares, were unable to secure 

you the felicity you are now to obtain.—Ro- 

mans! Not conquered, but united ; fellow-citi- 

zens and not subjects: our power not only becomes 

yours, but our laws will secure your repose, as 

they have secured ours.—While this re-union 

gives you all the advantages you wanted, it takes 
from you none you possess. Rome remains the 
seat of the visible head of the church; and the 
richly endowed Vatican, raised above all foreign 
influence, and not Jess above al! vain earthly cone 
siderations, shall exhibit to the universe the purest 
and most splendid worship of God. The inhe- 
ritance of our ancient glory shall be preserved in 
your monuments: and the arts, under the pro- 
tection of agreat man, and enriched by every 
model, shall not be necessitated to seek elsewhere 
for the encouragement, employment, or reward 
of their divine inspiration—This, Romans, is 
the futurity which is opened to you, and the basis 
of which is to be laid by the extraordinary coa= 
sulta.—To guarantee your public debts ; to revive 
agriculture and the arts ; in every way to improve 
your condition ; and finally, to reform all abuses, 
and anticipate your wishes; these are the com- 
mands, this is the aim of your illustrious sove- 
reign.—Romans, by aiding our endeavours, you 
may secure yourselves, more rapidly and easily, 
the blessings we are charged, and ourselves no 
less desire, to provide for you. 

(Signed) ** Count &c. &c.” 


STATE OF FRANCE, JULY, 1809. 
FROM AUTHENTIC INFORMATION. 

The partial raising of the embargo in the 
ports of France has enabled us to procure 
from that country some intelligence on 
which we can depend ; alihough not so ex- 
tensive as what ‘we used to receive through 
our former channels of correspondence. We 
shall form a kind of abstract of the inform- 
ation we have obtained, and for the sake of 
order shall class it under distinct heads. 


State of the Public Mind. 


We have often had occasion to remark with 
regret, that the crimes of Buonaparte did not 
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excite in France those feclings of disgust, 
manifested by Englishmen, although in some 
measure strangers to his tyranny ; ca, things 
are greatly altered, since his late unprincipled 
atiack on Spain, and its royal family. His 
first progress to Bayonne was marked by at 
least some shew of joy and respect ; as it was 
supposed, both in France and Spain, that he 
merely intended to overthrow the detested 
authority of the Prince of the Peace. But, 
after the massacres of Madrid, and the im- 
prisonment of the royal family, his remorse- 
ess treachery bec me glaring; his most inti- 
matt associates, even Talleyrand and Joseph, 
decidedly disapproved his conduct : the gloom 
which pervaded the whole nation convinced 
him that he had outstepped the limits even 
of his miiitary despotism, and that the people 
wanted only courage, or liberty, to vent their 
execrations. On his first return to Bayonne 
from the castle of Merac, from whence had 
issued his dark and bloody mandates, he was 
struck with the g'oomy silence which pre- 
vailed everywhere ; and was heard to ex- 
claim repeatedly, with violent agitation, 
** On diroit que j’entre dans unc ville Es- 
pagnole ! ”—* One would think I am coming 
into a Spanish town!” The same reception 
awaited him in Bourdeaux ; and, in short, 
all along the road. The violent measures, 
and the ruinous consequences, which have at- 
tended the Spanish and German wars, have 
considerably added to the general disaflection. 
Lampoons, placards, and pamphlets, ex- 
posing all his crimes, are industriously circu- 
lated every where, eyen in churches and in 
schools ; and the police is more active in 
suppressing the works, than in seeking for 
their authors ; at least ostensibly : but nightly 
arrests are more numerous, than at any time 
since Robespierre. Even rumours, though 
probably idle in themselves, tend to discover 
the opinion entertained of the man, and 
glance at the duration of his power. For 
instance, it is generally reported, that the 
Infants of Spain have been poisoned ; that 
Buonaparte’s temper is becoming every day 
more irrascible; that the fits of epilepsy, to 
which he is subject, now returu twice a 
week ; and that he himself is convinced of 
his fortune being on the wane. Let none 
infer from these circumstances, that the 
French are ready to break the yoke ; indeed, 
we believe them completely tamed into ser- 
vitude ; but should fresh misfortunes occur, 
it is probable, that, among those who possess 
influence, a party will be formed inimical to 
that government which brings such misfor- 
tunes on the country. 
Conscription. 


This is certainly the first in magnitude of 
the misfortunes under which France groans : 
but, we have so fully, and so lately expati- 
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ated on the subject, that we have little to 
add. A fresh conscription is daily expected, 
In the meantime, young men, who have 
already furnished substitutes, are compelled 
to march; in violation of all good faith, 
To avoid its rigour in the first instance, is 
next to impossible: but these conscripts de. 
sert in bands, from the army to the interior, 
whenever opportunity offers; particularly 
from the army of Spain. The Pyrennean 
mountains, and the Landes, at this time 
swarm with young men of this description, 
who prefer living as outlaws, till chance af. 
fords them a possibility of re-entering their 
country unnoticed. To such extremity of 


wretchedness can men be reduced by despot. 
ism, that natural infirmities are improved, to 
the standard fixed by the law, as security 
against conscription ; and among other in- 
stances, we know of weakness of sight being 


purposely matured into purblindness, 7 the 
gradual and constant use of magnifying glasses 
of high powers. These — drafts on. 
the most precious part of the population of 
the country, have been already severely felt 
in various branches of its political economy ; 
and have perhaps contributed to the deprecis 
ation of landed property. This we shall 
next notice. 
Landed Property. 


From a variety of causes, such as the: 
of a market, and of capital, and from 
weight of taxes, is now reduced to one ¢ 
of the value it had, during the short pea 
Amiens, both in the price it fetches, an 
the value of its produce. The measure of 
corn which at that time sold for ¢wenty-four 
livres, hardly finds a buyer now at ten livres; 
although no augmentation has taken place 
in the quantity produced. As to the proprie 
etors of vineyards, especially in the south, 
their situation is truly deplorable. Not one 
crop since 1802, has paid even the expence of 
cultivation ; and it is thought hardly possible, 
that the present owners can keep their estates 
much above two years longer. It may be 
recollected, indeed, that Buonaparte tendered 
them a loan of éhree millions of livres ; but, 
how far this has relieved their distresses may 
be deduced from the following circumstances. 
The money costs them eight per cené ; theit 
wines are pledged for the payment ; are taken 
from under their management, and are lodged 
in the government warehouses, where theyaft 
mostly spoiled from mismanagement ; they are 
then sold by government's agents for what 
they can fetch. The produce of the fol- 
lowing year, and afterwards the land itself, 
are answerable for any deficiency. To us, 
ihese appear intolerable hardships ; and they 
are felt to be really so by the individuals : yet, 
they form but a part of the plan Buonaparte 
pursues, although attended by the ruin of 
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thousands. By the cheapness of corn, he 
finds no difficulty in supplying his numerous 
armies ; and the immediate fear of scarcity, 
the only probable cause of insurrection among 
the people, is completely removed. As to 
the distresses of the ancient land-owners, 


‘they afford him an additional guarantee of his 


er; by throwing the landed propert 
into the of the upstarts of be 
lution, who are naturally devoted to his for- 
tunes; and who by the low prices, are in- 
duced to make considerable purchases. 


Taxes: Cadastre. 

Thelanded property, though so much reduc- 
edin value, is, nevertheless, burthened with 
a direct tax, of one sixth part of the sup- 
posed revenue; this, of course, is paid, 
whether or no any revenue has been received ; 
and it is at present, in most instances, a tax 
on landed capital. It is even expected, that 
this proportion will be considerably aug- 
mented, when the Cadastre is completed. 
The Cadastre is an invention of the political 
sect known in France under the name of 
Economists ; it is a survey, by a measure- 
ment, of the whole surface of the country ; 
fixing the boundaries of property, and spe- 
cifying the nature and value of each plot of 
ground ; in short, it is our Doomsday Book 
perfected. Considerable progress has been 
made in this immense work, which is in- 
tended as a guide to the land-tax, and in 
Some districts, where it is actually completed, 
Jands have been rated according to the value 
they-had in 1789 > that is to say, three times 
their present value. 

Besides this, indirect taxes have been aug- 
mented both in the amount of duty laid, 
and in the number of objects subjected to 
taxation. In faet, few articles have escaped 
it. The Gabelle, or salt duty, one of the 
great grievances complained of at the beginning 
of the revolution, which was then only 
has been extended throughout 

rance, to its full amount. The augmen- 
tation of turnpike duty, the establishment 
of a toll onall boats, of any size, plying up 
and down navigable rivers, the augmentation 
of the duties paid om country produce on 
i$ introduction into towns, (the only 
markets) have tended further to depreciate 
agriculture, by impeding the circulation of 
its produce. But, by all these means the 
Freach Government raises an immense re- 
vente: the vast number of people employed 
in collecting it, insures so many partisans, 
at least outwardly. In the general wreck of 
fortunes, these places are eagerly sought by 
men who regret better days; and who have 
now no other dependence. 


Commerce 
Is here mentioned, pro Memorié ; it is 
reduced to dealings with the government, 
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and to some bald adventures, mostly by shares 
in the East and West-ludia trades, and in 
privateering. Even internal commerce is at 
a stand, from the bustle of war, the requi- 
sitions of beasts of draught, and carts for 
the armies ; the state of the roads, and the 
various duties on land and water carriage. 
Notwithstanding the searcity of colonial pro- 
duce, its price has lately been reduced, 
owing to the want of demand, occasioned 
by actual penury. Refined sugars sell now 
for five lures a pound; brown, of inferior 
uality for 55 sous. As a succedaneum for 
that article, in some of the wine districts, 
they makea kind of syrup, by boiling down 
the unfermented juice of the sweet grape ; 
and this sells as high as ¢wenty sous a bottle. 
The root of the wild endive notwithstanding 
its bitterness, furnishes a substitute for cofice ; 
the bark of the horse-chesnut tree replaces 
the Peruvian bark, &c. &c. Nor Jet our, 
readers start at these undoubted facts; the 
remembrance of Robespierre's reign, will 
reconcile the French to any thing shert of 
actual starvation. Those who have still some ~ 
capital left, employ it in ways we have 
already noticed; or in Monts de Piété, 
which are extensive pawnbrokers’ shops, 
authorised by government, in all large towns ; 
in which money brings twenty per cent. at 
least ; all other kinds of money-lending are 
completely at anend. The discount of bills 
isa mere matter of accommodation confined 
to a very few monied men; and the rate is 
accordingly very low: generally below five | 
per cent, 
Manufactures. 

Our information on this subject is not so 
complete as we could have wished ; yet 
from a variety of aecounts, we are led to 
believe, that this branch of French national 
resources suffers less than any other, if theic 
former state be taken into consideration. 
This is owing principally, to their sup- 
ply of the home market, which French ma- 
nufactures have exclusively to themselves ; 
hence their produce always finds a ready 
sale, whatever may be its quality. Neither 
has the want of the principal raw materials 
been so severely felt as many have supposed. 
Substitutes have been easily found for the 
dyeing drugs ; and the privaticn of cotton has 
been but momentary. Extensive plantations 
of herbaceous cotton have succeeded extreme 
ly well in Italy, and especially in the kings 
dom of Naples: although the want of seed 
hassomewhat checked their extent. ‘Fhese 
plantations are under the management of 
inches, who receive every kind of en- 
couragement ; the cotton is bought before 
hand by the principal French manufacturers, 
the staple is even finer than was expected: 
and spins to No. 150. Yet mannfuctured 
goods of every kind are enormously dear; 
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the necessities of the population, though 
Jessened by misery, are but scantily sup- 
plied; nor need we to fear the rivalship of 
those manufacturers, while they labour under 
their present want of capital ; and are liable 
to the drafts of the conscription. They now 
vegetate ona hotbed, with a kind of luxu- 
riance rendered conspicuous by the surround- 
ing desolation ; but thev could not stand 
for one instant the rough blast of 2 free trade. 
Emigration. 

Nothing can more strongly prove the state of 
France, than the eagerness with which 
people of the present middling class seize the 
opportunity of leaving it. Bourdeaux now 
hardly reckons fifty thousand inhabitants, 
instead of double that number: many, no 
doubt, have retired to the cheaper and more 
interior parts of the country, to be enabled 
to live ; but, at the first news of the partial 
raising of the embargo, people gathering the 
wrecks of their fortunes have in all sea-ports 
applied for passports which are not refused, 
except to young men liable to the conscrip- 
tion. They principally go to America ; the 
only country now free from the scourge of 
war. A single American vessel, the Hope, 
a few days after its arrival in the Garonne, 
had collected upwards of forty passengers : 
half of them were women. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, letween June 
20 and July 20, 1809, with the Attor- 
nies, extracted correctly from the Lon- 
don Gazette. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Cox, T. Great Yarmouth, corn-meichant. 
Dumelow, I. Hinckley, Leicestershire, grocer. 
Keyh, J. L. Paddington Siveet, musical instrument-maker. 
Sidanicy, W. Manchester, innkeeper. 
BANKRUPTS. 
JUNE £9.——Clapham, W. Kennington, wine-merchant. 
. Teasdaie and Co, Merchant Tailor’s Hall. 
j. Gravesend, carpenter. tt. Debary and Co. 
nple. 
, Corahill, bookseller. 4t. Birkett, Bond Cowt, 


Houghton, G. merchant. 4. Warrand, Castle Court, 
Badge Row. 

Jackson, J. 8. New Road, Wellclose Square, merchant. 
Att. Jones and Co, Covent Garden Church Yard. 

Kent, W. Upper Russell Sireet, Bermondsey, tauner. Att. 
Oldiiam, St. Swithin'’s Lane. 

#4.——Bickford, J. Brixham, Devon, shopkeeper. Att. 
Ballachy, Capel Court, Bartholomew Lane. 

Bolton, J. R. Jolin Street, Adelphi, wine-merchant. 
Hamman, Great Piazza, Covent Garden. 

Buiterworth, J. Abciurch Lane, broker. Druce, Bil- 
liter Square. 

Cogan, J, Houndsditch, stationer. Att. Wiitshire, Old 
Broad Street. 

Heywood, J. Manchester, baker, tt. Ellis, Chancery 
Lane. 

Humphreys, T. Cheltenham Place, Surrey, horse-dealer. 
Att, Martin, Upper Thames Street. e 

Isaacson, J. New Road, Wellclose Square, money-scri- 
vener. Alt. Jones and Co. Covent Garden Church Yard. 

Israel, J. jun. Gloucester Street, Commercial Road, linens 
dyaper. Osbeddeston, Litle Tower Street. 

Knight, E. Horscleydown Lane, Surrey, lighterman. 
Druce, Biiliter Square. 

Matthews, W. Browne’s Lane, Spitalfields, carpenter, 
Att, Williams, jun. Lord Mayor’s Court Office, Royal 
Exchange. 

Neal, I. St. Martin’s Lane, dealer in liquors. Ait, Ro- 
binson, Charter-House Square. 
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Parsons, J. and Daniel, W. St. Martin’s Lane, hair-mer. 
chant. Att, Cunningham, New North Street, Red Lion 
Square. 

Rock, J. Westmoreland Buildings, Aldersgate Street, tai. 
lor. Att. Lee, Theee Crown Court, Southwark. ins 

Scott, J. D. South adbury, Somerset, jobber. Att. Hare 
vey, Lamb’s Con iuit Place. 

Squire W. Leeds, iosier. Att, Lambert, Hatton Garden, 

Tanne’, B. Dartinouth, ship-builder. Att. Hurd, Temple, 

Walsh, F.C. Strand, chemist and druggist. 4¢t. Richards 
sous, New lun. 

27.——Farmer,J. Houghton, Lincoln, dealer. Att. Blake. 
look and Co. Tem pie. 

Geddes, A. Fenchurch Buildings, merchant. tt. Swain 
and Co, Oli Jewry. 

Gray, J. Newcastic-upon-Tyne, merchant. 
Gray’s-Inn *quare. 

Hamill, W. Cnepstow, money-scrivener. Att. Price and 
Co. Lincolu’s Inn. 

Hawke, T. jun. Great Yarmouth, millwright. 
dus and Co. Chancery Lane. 

M‘Callock, A. Upper Grosvenor Street, navy-agent. Ait, 
Evas, Chapple Street, Bedtord Row. , 

Sivester, W. R. Keading, timber-dealer. .4it. Holines, 
Great James Strcei, Bedford Row. 

Staniforth, T. Sheffield, cutler. Att, Wilson, Greville 
Street, Hatton Garden. 

Swaine, RK. Leeds, wvolstapler. 
Tun. 

JULY 1,—Brodie, O. South Shields, cordwainer. Att, 
Belland Co. Bow Lane, Cheapside. 

Brockbank, T. Ulverstone, and Wilson, T. and Taylor, J. 
Maryport, Cumberland, cotton-manutacturers. Alt, 
Bacon, Southampton street, Covent Garden. 

— W. Colchester, upholsterer. Att, Adams, Old 

ewiy. 

Dewhurst, J. Halifax, Yorkshire, grocer. Att. Hodgson, 
Surrey Street, Strand. 

Downs, R. J. Maid Lane, Southwark, baker. tt. Field 
and Co, Clifford’s Inn. 

bunage, St. Paul’s Church Yard, trankmaker. 4i, 
Hall, Coleman Strect. 

Lay, W. Duval’s Lane, Middlesex, victualler. ts. Ro» 
binson, Charter House Square. 

Moody, ©. Tidpit, Wilts, malster. Ati. Millett, Terrace, 
Gray’s Inn Lane. 

P. Sheffield, screw-manufacturer, t/. Wilson, 

sreville Street. 

Thomas, G. Pembroke, shopkeeper. Ati. James, Gray's 
Inn Square. 


4.——Lake, R. Plymouth, baker. Att. Twynam and €o. 
Inner Teinple. 

Silvester, R. Reading, timber-merchant. 
Great James Strect, Bedford Row. 


8.—Cook, J. Bristol, looking-glass manufacturer. Atte 
Batsford, Bermondsey. 

Davies, J. Holborn, trunk-maker. Att. Syddell, Alders 
gate Street. 

Holland, P. Leftwich, Chester, tanner. 
Northwich. 

Johnson, W. Hertford, coal-merchant. itt. Jones and 
Co. Covent Garden Church Yard. 

Norris, P. Liverpool, iron-merchant. Att. Cooper and Co 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Oddy, S. A. and H. Oxtord Street, booksellers. A¢t. Wilte 
shire and Co, Old Lroad Strcet. y 

Il. Dodds, J. Aldersgate Street, goldsmith. Att. Hig- 
den and Co. Curnier’s Hall, London Wall. 

Fuller, J. J. Yoxford, Suffolk, shopkeeper. Att. Hanrot 
and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Martin, W. Homerton, broker. Att, Dowse, Gray’s Ino 
Square. 

Seaborne, G. Hoxton, sacking-manufacturer, Att. Hate 
ding, Primrose Strect, Bishopgate. 

15.— Atkins, J. Norwood, Middlesex, dealer. it. Cole 
leit and Co. Chancery Lane. 

Fennell, J. Bath, maivle-mason. Att. Gabell, Lincoln's 


Att. Grey, 


Att. Wins 


Att. Sykes and Co. New 


Att. Holmes, 


Att. Barker 


G. Liverpool, pipe-maker. tt. Aviorn, Liver 

ool, 

E. Gulston Square, Whitechapel, stationer. ait. 
Harman, Wine-Giiice Court, Fleet Street. Ad 

Heywood, W. and Heywood, R. S. Manchester, limen- 
merchant. Duclworth and Co. Manchester. 

Hockley, A. M. Wickwar, Gloucestershire, cheese-factore 
Att. Jases, Gray’s lnn Square, 

Manning, R. Stock Exchange, stock-broker. Att. Ne 
thersule and Co, Essex Street. 

Pick, K. Wakefield, Yorkshire, grocer, At. Sykes and 
Co. Now Inn. 

Swain, i’. Birmingham, common carrier, Aft. Kinderley 
and Co. Holborn Court, Gray’s Inn. 

18.—Uoliyer, J. Bolton, Lancashire, cotton-manufag 
turer. ang Co, Gray’s Inn, 
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Colson, S. T. and Corder, J. K. Lynn Regis, seedman. 
Ati. James, White Lion Street, Islington. 
Duster, Fs Somerton, Somerset, plumber and glazier. 
Pearson, Temple. 
Ireland, D. Portsea, tallow-chandler, Naplor, Great 
“Newport Street, Long Acre. 
Lines, J. Upper Queen Street, Rotherhithe, smith. tt. 
obinson, Prospect Row, Bermondsey. 
Chepstow, Att. Plait, Temple. 
Porter, J. jun. Corsham, itts, clothier. Att. Platt, 
Temple. 
Russell, W. Liverpool, merchant. Cooper and Co. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Steedman, W. Bramweil’s Buildings, Soho, cabinct-ma- 
ker. 4tt. Willoughby, Clifford’s inn, 
Stubbs, G. Sheffield, edge-tool maker. Att. Blagrave and 
Co, Symond’s Inn. 
CERTIFICATES, 
Abbey, J. and H. Leicester, hosiers, 
Alger, S. C. Gracechurch Street, porkman. 
Anderson, W. Charlton Row, Manchester, builder. 
Bailcy, Tennant, M. G:eat Alie Street, sugar-refiner. 
Baillie, G. and Jafirgy, J. Finsbury Place, merchauts. 
Barns, J. Manchester, m-nufacturer. 
Beaton, E. and H. Portsmouth, buichers. 
Blakey, G. the elder, Stepney, deaier. 
Blaze, J. alias Blades, Manchester, dealer. 
Blundell, J. Lioyd’s Cotfee-House, insurance-broker,. 
=e J, Water Lane, Tower Street, brandy-mer- 
chant. 
Bradley, B. sen. Bromley, Middlesex, baker. 
Browne, J. and J. Newcastie-upon-Tyne, sadlers. 
Burgess, D. and Lord, M. Rochdale, ‘cotton-spinner. 
Chiftence, 2. Sarum, Wiltshire, 
Chowles, J. F. Finch Lane, Cornhill, painter. 
Clark, R. Tooley Street, Southwark, dealer. 
Coldweil, T. Yorkshire, deaier. 
——- T. Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, cabinet- 
maker 
Colton, S. and W. Scawiey, Lincoln, corn.merchant, 
Courteen, jun. Great Bell Alley, merchant. 
Cowsill, W. Manchester, stone-mason. 
Crane, T. Preston, Laucashire, ironmonger. 
Crowther, J. Manchester, cotton-spinner, 
Dalton, T. Birmingham, merchant. 
Denny, J. Barbican, stationer. 
Earl, W. Edtaond’Street, dealer. 
Emmett, S. Brickenshaw, York, carpet-manufacturer, 
Fairbridge, W. Gough Square, Fleet Street, dealer, 
Gate, J. Fleet Street, pastry-cock. 
Gaywoou, W. Stockport, cabinct-maker, 
Gili, J. Nayburn, Yorkshire, draper. 
Gillespey, W. Basinghball Street, tailor. 
Gorton, J, Cukney, Nottingham, merchant. 
Goulton, W. Seiby, York, linen-draper. 
Gray, W. St. John’s Street, shoemaker. 
Grinrod, J. Manchester, cotton-merchant. 
ap Rk. Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street, mer- 
chant. 
Heaton, D.M.J. and W. Springhead, York, cotton-twist 
spinners. 
Hemsley, H. Great Coram Street, Russell Square, baker, 
Heppell, J. Monkwearmouth, Durham, sail-maker. 
Heslop, W. Long Acre, man’s mercer. 
Hodson, W. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. 
Holland,J. Newman Street, Mary-la-bonne, coal-merchant. 
Holroyd, E. Manchester, manufacturer. 
Holt, J. Salford, dyer. 
Johnson, J. Holborn Hill, linen-craper, 
Jones, J. Old Gravel Lane, corn-factor. 
Joynson, W. and Lewis, R. Manchester, corn and flour- 
dealer. 
Knight, T. and $. Morley, Lancashire, clothier, 
Lee, J, Islington, timber-merchant. 
Lowe, J. E. Manchester, warehouseman, 
Lyon, W. Denzell Street, Clare Market, glass-merchant, 
Mabhott, W. jun. Nottingham, hosier. 
Malleys, B. Scuicoates, Yorkshire, merchants. 
Miller, G. Waolwich, tailor. 
Morgan, S. York Street, Southwark, hop-factor. 
Morley, M. R. York Street, Southwark, hop-factor, 
Ollivant, W. and T. Manchester, coiton-manufacturers, 
Palmer,,R, Chatham. cordwainer. 
Palmer, T. Goodge Street, St. Pancras, tailor. 
Parsons, J. and J. Ludgate Hill, booksellers, 
Penn, J. Leather Lane, oilman. 
Philcex, J. Brighthelmstone, carpenter. 
Pinder, J. Chudworth, York, malster. 
Powell, H. J. Uxbridge, builder. 
Proctor, W. Great Ealing, dealer, 
Ra ner, E. and Medley, J. Newport, Isle of Wight, corn- 
ealer, 
Rayner, J. N. Ely, linen-draper. 
Kiddie, G. Berwick-vpon-Tweed, grocer. 


ud¢lestorffer, G. A. Whitechapel, haberdasher. 


Roe, T. Wolverhampton, druggist. 


Romer, J. Rosamond Street, Clerkenwell, watch-jey; 
jeweller, 
Boose, D.C. Cornkrook, Manchester, brewers 
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Rowe, W. St. Peter’s Quay, Northumberland, ship-builder. 

Rudd, F. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, milliner, 

Slade, T, M. Old Bond Street, picture-deaier. 

Smith, T. Brandon, Suffolk, wine-merchant, - 

Stuart, P. FleeyStreet, printer. 

Taylor, J. Micklehurst, Cheshire, cotton-spinner. 

Tennant, J. Oxford Street, wine-merchant. 

Terry, J. Bowling Street, Westminster, rectifying-dise 
tiller. 

Thomas, J. Liverpool, victua'ler, 

Tinney, W. Cambridge, surgeon and apothecary. 

Tubb, W. King’s Road, Pimlico, nurseryman. 

Unsworth, E. Ardwick, Manchester, cotton-spinner, 

Walker, J. Bast Ardicy, Yorkshire, malsrer. 

Wall, C. Frith Street, Soho, man’s-mercer. 

Whitmarsh, D. Brokenhurst, Hants, shopkeeper. 

Williamson, J, Whitegate-end, Lancashire, victualler. 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee-House, 0th July, 1809. 

We have the pleasure to announce the safe 
arrival of a large tieet from the East-Indies: 
the particulars of their cargoes are as under: 

Cargoes of the Euphrates, Sir William 
Bensley, Northumberland, Sovereign, In- 
dus, Harriet, and Sir Hugh Inglis, from 
Bengal ; and William Pitt, from Bengal and 
Fort St. George; Sir S. Lushington, from 
Fort St. George; and Earl St. Vincent, 
Lord Eldon, and Iluddart, from Bombay : 

Bengal Goods.—Muslins, 4569 pieces ;—~ 
Callicoes, 4610. 

Madras Goods.—Callicoes, 9910 pieces.—« 
Prohibited, 27,764. 

Company's Drugs.—Sunn, 7,027 ewt.; 
saltpetre, 66,354; sugar, 5,339; alkali, 
4,351; rice, 4,079; raw silk, 61,650 Ib. ; 
indigo, 248,550 l|b.; pepper, 37,012 Ib; 
opium, 5,875 casks; cotton, 752,150 Ib. ; 
hemp, 463 ewt. 

Privilege —Indigo, 4,584 chests ; cotton, 
970 bales; sago, 178 chests; safflower, 83 
bags; castor oil and ginger, 176 jars; lac 
lake, 1 chest ; lac colour, 78 chests ; gum co- 
pal, 7 chests; shellack, 26 chests; piece 
goods, 22 bales. ‘ 

The East-India Company have declared 
for sale the following goods : 

On Friday, the 29th September, 1809.— 
Prompt the 29th December following. 

Company’s—Cinnamon, 200,000 Ib. ;— 
prize nutmegs, 700 lb,;—ditto cloves, 300 
Ib. ;—do. mace, 14,000 !b.—Neutral pro- 
perty: cloves, 4,800 Ib. ;—do, mace, 139 Ib. 5 
—do. oil of cloves, 319 lb.. 

On Wednesday, the 11th October, 1809. 
—Prompt ihe 2d February, 1810. 

Company's.—-Saltpetre, 1600 tons. 

On tuesday, the 5th September, 1809.— 
Prompt the Ist December following. 

Tea, viz. 250,000 ib. Bohea ;—390,000 Ib, 
Congou and Campoi ;—200,000 Ib. Pekoe 
and Souchong;—750,000 Ib. Singlo and 
Twarfkay ;— 100,000 Ib. Hyson Skin, and 
259,000 !b. Hyson. 

Including private-trade Tea, sundry prize 
Teas, sundry neutral property, and 50,006 lb. 
of uncleared Bohea; also ebouy, aloes, ele. 
phants’ teeth, sugar, cotton, saltpeire, and 
other articles, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
PROM THE 20TH OF JUNE, TO THE 20TH OF 
JuLy, 1809. 

BIRTHS. 


Of Sons.—-—-Lady Ellenberough was delivered, 
at his lordship’s house in St. James’s-square, of 


her seventh son and thirteenth child.—At Charl- 


ton, the lady of Alderman Atkins. 

Of Daughters.——In Beaumont-street, the lady 
of T. Carvick, Esq.—In Welbeck-street, Caven- 
dish-square, the lady of John Larking, Esq. of 
Clare-hall, Kent.—The lady of the Rev. G. W. 
Poley, of Boxtell-hall, Suffolk.—At Cheshunt, 
Herts, the lady of John S, Jessopp, Esq. Barrister 
at Law. 

MARRIAGES. 
John Pollexfew Bastard, Esq. M. P. for Devon, 


~ to Miss J. Anne Martin, daughter of late Sir Hen- 


ry Martin, Bart—Stuart Donaldson, Esq. of 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury, to Miss Cundale, of 
Bennet-street, Blackfriars ——P. W. Hicks, Esq. 
son of the late Admiral Hicks, to Miss Hearsey, 
of Denmark-hill, Surrey.—The Hor. Rear-admi- 
ral Robert Stopford, second son of the Earl of 
Courtown, to Miss Mary Fanshawe, daughter of 
Commissioner Fanshawe, of Plymouth.—At Hay, 
Breconshire, Henry Wellington, Esq. of Hay 
Castle, to the Hon. Charlotte Henrietta Mariana 
Bevereux, second daughter of the late, and sister 
to the present, Viscount Hereford.—Martin Bur- 
nell, Esq. of Great Coram-street, Brunswick- 
square, to Barbara Louisa Borrer, second daughter 
of the late John Borrer, Esq. of Woodmancote- 
place, Henfield, Sussex.—-At Grantham, the Rev. 
Edward Thorold, Rector of Grevingham, near 
Gainsborough, third son of Sir John Thorold, 


Bart. of Syston-hall, to Miss Wilson, only daugh- 


ter of Thomas Wilson, M.D. Grantham.—At the 


' Island of Bermudas, Lieut. Holt, of the 90th re- 


giment, youngest son of the late Rev. Dr. Holt, 
to Miss Isabella Grant.—-At St. James's Church, 
Sir Toomas Ramsay, Bart. of Balmain, to Miss 
Stecle, of st. James’s-street, youngest daughter of 
ihe late Rev. Dr. Steele, of Jamaica, and niece to 
Dr. Bain, of Heffleton Lodge, Dorsetshire. —At 
Kensington, J, G. Fearn, Esq. of the Adelphi, to 
¥, Ann, daughter of P. Delancy, Esq. of Bromp- 
ton.—In St. Margaret’s, Westminster, J. H. Frere, 
Esq. to Miss Marian Martin, youngest daughter 
of M, Martin, Esq. of Poet’s-corner, Westminster. 
—Capt. Thompson, of the 32d regiment of foot, 


-to Miss Chesemore, eldest daughter of Mr. P. 


Chasemore, of Horsham.—Mr. J. Eeles, jun. of 
Thame, Oxon, to Eliza, voungest daughter of 
Mr. Cox, of Tattenhoe, Bucks.—Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn, to Ann Maria Keilam.—G. Thornhill, 
Esq. of Diddington, to Miss Greene, daughter of 
the late Rev. C. Greene, of Hemingford, both in 
Huntingdonshire-—Sis Arscott Curry Molesworth, 
Bart. of Pencarrow, in Cornwall, to Miss Brown, 
of Edinburgh.—William Miller, Esq. of Ozel- 
worth Park, Gloucestershire, to Miss Wyndham, 
Mr. Wyrdham’s eldest daughter.—At Maddern, 
Cornwall, Capt. Wooldridge, of the navy, to Miss 
Charlotte Treweek, of Penzance.—T. H. Far- 
quhar, Esq. son of Sir Walter Farquhar, to Miss 
S. Rockliffe, of Woodford.—-By special license, 
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at her father’s house in Merrion-street, Dublin, 
Charles Helwis Laton, Esq. of the First Royal 
Dragoons {only son of Charles Latony Esq. of 
Drayton, in Norfolk) to Harriet, second dau 
of Colonel Hugh Stafford.—July 25, at Godsto 
Church, the Hon. and Rev. Littleton Powys, 
Rector of Tichmarsh, in the county of Northamp. 
ton, to Miss Hatsell, of Spring Garden Terrace, 
and of Marden Park, Surrey. 

DEATHS. 

On Friday, June 30, at Stonehall, in the coun. 
ty of Surrey, in the 79th year of her age, Right 
Hon. Lady Louisa Clayton, fifth daughter of 
Thos. first Earl of Pomfret, and relict of the late 
Sir Wm. Clayton, Bart. of Barityford, in Bucking. 
hamshire.—In Great Cumberland place, the 
Most Kev. his Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Dublin, Primate of Ireland, Earl of Normanton, 
&c. &c. His Grace’s decline was rapid; he kept 
his bed but three days previous to his dissolution, 
As a scholar, a prelate, and a statesman, his Grace 
stood pre-eminently high. His Grace was in his 
73d year. His eldest son, Viscount Somerton, is 
now Earlof Normanton.—dAt East Bank, the Rt. 
Hon. Lady Sempill.—At Roseau, Dominica, in 
consequence of the fatigue he underwent at the 
capture of Martinique, Captain M*‘Dougall, of 
46th regiment of foot.—At Burlesdown, South. 
ampton, John Macqueen, Fsq. in Lis 54th year. 
—At Waterinburg, Kent, John Eagleton, Esq. 
First Clerk in the Exchequer Bill Office —At his 
house in Whitehall, aged 74, John Fordyce, Esq, 
Surveyor-general of the Land Revenue. He was 
married to a sister of the Duchess cf Gordon 
At Kew, Lady Bond, aged 59, wife of Sir James 
Kond, Bart.—In Jermyn-street, at the advanced 
age of 86, Sir G. Baker, Bart.—At his house, 
Charlotte-row, Bermondsey, aged 89, Mr. Joha 
Dunkin, the senior partner in the firm of Dunkin, 
Son, and Francis, of Dock-head.--W. G. Wyn- 
yard, Lieut.-Colonel of the 24th Light Dragoons. 
At Harrold House, Bedfordshire, the lady of 
R. Garstin, Esq. High Sheriff of the County.—At 
Woolwich, in his 49th year, after a long and 
painful illness, Colonel John Harding, of the 
Royal regiment of Artillery —At Surat, Major 
Wm. Ince, of the Bombay Artillery.—At Salis- 
bury, Mrs. Wyndham, widow of the late Wm. 
Wyndham, Esq. of Dinton, Wilts. She was the 
eldest daughter of the late Sir ‘I. Heathcote, Bart. 
of Hursley Lodge, Southampton.—At Watford, 
Herts, Mrs. Newman, relict of the late Alderman 
Newman.—At Fareham, Hants, F. F. Mannoch, 
Esq. late Lieut.-Col. of the 68th Foot, and In- 
specting Field Officer of the South West District. 
—At Barfield Hall, Essex, Joseph Green, Esq. of 
Guildford-street.—-At Brighton, Mr. Tilt, wines 
merchant, and for upwards of 20 years master of 
the Castle Tavern in that town.—At West-hill, 
Wandsworth, Henry Goodwin, Esq.—At Theo- 
bald’s, Herts, Charles Snell Chauncy, Esq.—at 
Epsom, J. Robinson, Esq. late of the Island of 
Dominica.—At Layton, Essex, Peter Berthon, 
sen. Esq. aged 70.—At Enfield, George Capes, 
Esq. in his 52d year.—In Dover-street, Piccadilly, 
Col. Francis Carruthers, late of the 61st regiment. 
—In Nottingham-street, Marybone, John Comp- 
ton, Esq.—At her house, in Grosvenor-squait, 
Catherine, widow of L. Knightley, Esq. of Faws- 
ley Park, Northamptonshire, sister of the Dowa- 


st-hill, 
Theo- 
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ger Duchess of Manchester, Countess Dowager of 
Galloway, and Sir Henry Dashwood, Bart.—Sir 
Alexander Hamilton, at his seat, the Retreat, 


his house, in Clifford-street, 


‘Bond-street, Charles Montagu, Esq. Surgeon to 
the Forces. -—At Cassel, the celebrated Swiss his- 
torian, Johannes Von Muller.—Suddenly, Mrs. 
Ford, of Sidbury, Worcestershire, a Quaker. On 
the 26th of May she took her child to a surgeon, 
to have a swelling on the throat lanced; when 
the operation was about to be performed, Mrs. F. 
fainted through terror, and almost instantaneously 
_ expired.—In Clerkenwell workhouse, aged 97, 
Mary Graystack, an eccentric character, who had 
got her living till within a week of her decease, by 
selling shrimps, periwinkles, &c. in that parish 
upwards of 60 years.—At Lord Mounitfort’s, at 
Chertsey, after a short illness, Bernard Austin 
Biocas, Esq. of Beaurepaire, in the county of 
Southampton, only child of the late Barnard Bro- 
cas, Esq. The ancestor of this family came over 
to this country with William of Normandy, and 
the Conqueror gave him this place as a reward for 
his services, which the family have possessed ever 
since. The lace gentleman was much respected 
and beloved by his friends and acquaintance ; he 
married asisterof Mr. Redhead Yorke’s, by whom 
he has left two sons and two daughters ; the el- 
dest, a minor, will inherit a very considerable 
estate at the death of a widow lady, Mrs. Harriet 
Brocas, of Wokefield, near Reading.—May 31, 
at Gunpendorff, at the advanced age of 76, 
Haydn, tie celebrated musical composer. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 


sTaFF, &c. 1n 1809. 


3d Reg. Dragoon Guards—J. Vernon, from 22d 
light dragoons, capt. of a troop, without purchase, 
vice Lord Burghersh, promoted to 2d W. 1. reg.; 

Lieut. J. Gubbins, capt. of a troop, by purchase, 
vice E, D. Sitwell, who retires. 

25th Reg. Light Dragoons—Lieut. W. Ongley, 
capt. of a troop, without purchase, vice Davys, 
promoted to 17th light dragoons. 

6th Reg. of Foot—Capt. H.Gomm, major, by 
purchase, vice Miller, who retires; Lieut. E.Cox, 
capt. of a company, vice Gomm. 

7th Ditto—Capt. R. Burton, major, vice Dis- 
ney, deceased. 

9th Ditto—Brevet Lieut. Col. Tho. Dorrington, 
from Ist garr. batt. capt. of a company, vice Mo- 
nitrie, who exchanges. 

30th Ditto—Capt. J. Fullarton, from 2d Ceylon 
reg. capt. ofa company, without purchase. 

34th Ditto—Brevet Lt Col. T. Bradford, from 
87th foot, It. col. vice Dodsworth, deceased, 

_ 53d Ditto—Lieut. J. B. Gleco, capt. of a com- 
pany, without purchase, vice Hill, promoted on 
thestaff in Portugal. 

85th DittoLieut. B. Nixon, capt. of a com- 
pany, without purchase, vice Wilkins, promoted 
95th foot. 

88th Ditto—Lieut. Col. J. Taylor, from h. p. 
of 4th foot, lieut. col. vice Duff, who exchanges. 

95th Ditto—Capt. W. Percival, from 67th foot, 
vice Ross, promoted ; and Capt. W. H. Knipe, 
from 13th foot, without purchase, captaing of 
companies, 
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5th W. I. Regiment—Lieut. G. Henderson, 
captain of a company, vice Dorrington, who ex- 
changes. 

6th Reg. of Life Guards—Capt. F. S. Miller 
major, by purchase, vice Croft, who retires; Lt. 
Holbeck, capt. of a troop, vice Miller. 

7th Reg. Light Dragooas—Licut. T. W. Rob- 
bins, capt. of a troop, by purchase, vice Cholmley, 
promoted. 

13th Reg. Light Drag.—Lieut. J. Galbraith, 
capt. of a company, without purchase, vice Blake, 
who retire . 

35th Reg. Foot—Capt. C. Frederick, from 60th 
foot, capt. of a compiny, vice Swyny, who ex- 
changes. 2 

60th Ditto—Capt. T. R. Swyny, from 35th 
foot, captain of acompany, vice Frederick, who 
exchanges. 

63d Ditto—Capt. R. Jones, major, without 
purchase, vice Hastings, appointed an inspecting. 
field officer of a recruiting distret. r 

66th Ditto—Major J. P. Miurray, lieut. eol 
vice Blakeney, deceased. 

95th Brevet Major A. Creagh, from 29th foot, 
to be major, without purchase, vice M‘Leod, 
promoted, 

ad W. I. Regiment-Capt. J. Grant, major, 
without purchase vice Lord Burghersh, appointed 
to the staff in Portugal. 

44th Reg. Foot—Gen. Sir T. Trigge, from 68th 
foot, colonel, vice Rain.ford, deceased. 

68th Ditto—Maj.-General J. C. Sherbrooke, 
from 3d W. I. reg. col. vice Sir T. Trigge. 

3d W. 1. Regiment—Maj -General J. Murray, 
from royal reg of Malta, col. vice -herbronke. 

Royal Reg. of Malta --Maj.-General Hon. J. 
Brodrick, from kh. p. of 11th garr. batt. colonel, 
vice urray. 

Garrison—Lient.-General D. D. Wemyss, lieut. 
col. 18th reg. foot. Governor of Tynmouth, vice - 
Gen. Rainsiord, deceased. 

10th Reg. Light Dragoons—Capt. H. Wynd- 
ham, from 71 t foot, capt. of atroop, vice Wil- 
ms, who exchanges. 

ist Reg. Foot—-Capt. T. Fraser, major, by pur- 
chase, vice Wauchope, promoted in 20th foot ; . 
Lieut. O. Glover, capt. of a company, by pur- 
chase, vice Fraser. 

2d Ditto—Lieut. F. Barton, capt. of a company, 
without purchase. 

oth Reg. Foot—Capt R. B. Foley, from 4th 
W.1I reg. capt. of a company, vice Airey, who 
exchanges. 

71st Ditto—Capt. R. E. Williams, from 1oth 
light dragoons, capt. of a company, vice Wynd- 
ham, who exchange 3 Lieut. L. Grant, capt. of 
a company, without purchase, vice Reed, ap- 
pointed to sth veteran batt. 

76th Ditto—Lieut. W. bampton, capt. of a . 
company, without purehase. x 

s3d Ditto—Licut. R. Thompson, from royal ~ 
staff corps, capt of a company, without purchase, 
vice Harris, on h. p. 

10ist Ditto—Lieut. F. Barailler, from goth 
foot, captain of a Commpaalys without purchase. 

4th W. I. Reg. —Capt. \|. Airey, from.oth foot, 
capt. of a company, vice Foley, who exchanges. 

sth Royal Vet. Batt.—Capt. Wm. Reid, trom 
71st foot, capt. of a company, vice Ligertwood, 
appointed to the Goth foot. 
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UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 

Oxford. 


June 24.—Wednesday, the following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to degrees :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. V. Thomas, of Corpus 
Christi college. 

Bachelor ix Civil Law.—Mr. Henry Home Drummond, 
of Corpus Christi college ; 

Masters of Arts.—Kev. E. T.. Witts, of Wadham; Mr. 
Janies St. Aubyn, of Rev. John Starky, of Queen's ; 
Rev. M. Smelt, of Trinity ; Rev. R. Harrison, and Rev. 
W. Bradford, of St. John’s college. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Mr. Barter, of Christ Churca ; 
Mr. F. H. Thomas, of Batio!; My. John Pannell, of St. 
Mary Hall. 

On Tuesday the Rev. R. Dixon, M. A. (late public exa- 
miner) and chaplain of Queen’s college, was elected Fellow 
of that socieiy. 

On Wednesday the Rev. F. Hodson, 8. D. of Brazennose 
college, was eecied Principal of that society. 

Mr. J. Burrows, B. A. is elected Fellow cf Brazennose 
eollege. 

July 5.—Wednesday, the fo'lowing gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to degrees :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—The Rev. James Cox, of Wadtiam 
eollege. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. Henry Soames, of Wadham col- 
lege; Rev. Houlton Hartwell, of New college. 


Cumbridge. 


June 30.—Sir William Browne’s three gold medals, va- 
Yue tive guineas each, are this year adjad sed as follows ;— 
to Mr. Edward Blomfield, of Caius colicz2, for the Greek 
Ode, Desiderv.m Porsoni ; to My. Lonsdale, of King’s, for 
the Latin Ode, Lysitania Liberata; and to Mr. E. H 
Barker, Trinity coliece, for the Epigrams. 

The annual prizes, given by the Representatives in Par. 
sity, Value fifteen guineas each, are 


t 


and C. J. Blomfield and 
Midcie Bachelors. 

cy the President, the 
ribotors to Audenbrooke’s Hospi- 
t Great St. Mary's courch, when 
an excellent sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Wall <, 
rector of Stoke near Ipswich, froin Luke xvi. 9. And 
Tsay unto you, make to yourselves fricnds of the mammo 
“© of unrightcousness ; tiat, when ye Fail, they may recewe 
you into everlasting habitations. selection of sacred 
music was performed during divine service.-—The collce- 
tien for the beaetit of the charity amounted to 1961. 9s. 

Mr. Lewis Henry King of Trinity college, is admitted 
Each lor of Aris. 

J. Cope, Esq. M. B. of St. John’s college, was yesterday 
admitted M.D. 

Samuel C. Fripp, Esq. of Queen’s college, and Messrs. 
David Baillie and Thomas Clennell Wilkinson, of Trinity 
cvilege, were admitted Bachelors of Arts. 

The Rev. Edward Pemberton and the Rev. Samuel 
Tilvrook, Masters of Aris, ure elected Fellows of Peter- 
house; and Mr. Wim. Chatiu Grove is admitted Peliow of 
King’s college. 

July 14.—The Rev. William Thornton, of Emmanuel 
college, is admitted B, D. and Mr. John Hearn, of St, 
Sohn’scollege, B.A. : 

A grace having passed the Senate to the following ef- 
fect :—Thai those to whom the Sunday afternoon turns, 
and the turns for Chvistmas Day and Good Friday, are 
assigned, shall, from the beginning of October 1809, to 
the end of May 1810, provide no other substitute than 
such as should be appuitted in conformity with that grace: 
The foiiowing persons have been elected, cach for the 
menth to which his name is affixed : 

October, Kev. Mr. Mackensie, Emmanuel} coll. 

November, Rev. Mr. Pearce, Catharine hall. 

December, Rev. Professor larish, Magdalen coll. 

January, Rev. Mr. Hewert, Ciare hall. 

February, Rev. Mr. ilollingsworil, St. Petei’s coll. 


March, Rey. Mr. Pepys, St. John’s 
Rev. Mr, Hornbuckie, St. John’s coll. 
Mey, Rev. Mr. D’Oyly, Corpus Christi coll. 


CAMBRIDGE COMMENCEMENT, 1809. 
5 Doctors in Divinity. 
Yr. Georce Varenne, of Bene’t college, rector of West- 
lev, and vicar of Elm cum Emneth, 
‘Dr. John Roberts, of King’s college, Fellow of Eton, 
vier of Sunning in Berkshire, and oi Burnham, Bucks, 


Dr. James Thomas Hurlock, of St. John’s college. 

Dr. Spencer Madan, of Trinity college, son to the 
Bishop of Peterborongh. 

Dr. Claudigs Buchanan, of Qucen’s college, late Vies 

President of the College of Fort William at Bengal. 

Doctor in Civil Law. 
Farl Percy, of St. Jolin’s college, eldest son of the 
Duke of Northumberland. 
Doctor of Physic. 
Dr, Thomas Charles Morgan, of Peterhouse. 
Doctor of Music. 
Dr. Joseph Kemp, of Sidney college. 
4 Bachelors in Divinity. 

The Rev. Christopher Stannard, Fellow of St. John’s, 

—— John Davie, Fellow of Sidney. 

Jos ph Smith of Magdalen. 

Nathan Hubbersty, of Clare-hall. 
13 Bachelors in Civil Law. 

Jeffery Hornby, of Peterhouse. 

Robert Spranger, of Trinity hall. 

Abel Wainwright, of Trinity hall. 

John Gale Dalton Thring, of St. John’s college. 

King Francis Eagle, of Trinity college. 

L. Loraine Smith, of Christ college. 

Francis Thomas Corrance, of Trinity hall. 

John Harding of Trinity ha'l, 

Richard Adney, of Emmanuel college. 

William Metcalfe, of Sidney college, 

Richard G. Givlls, of Jesus college. 

—_— Bullivant, of Jesus college. 

Robert Hall, of St. John’s college. 

6 Honorary Masters of Arts. 

The Hon. Robert Heury Clive, of St. John’s college, 
second son of Earl Powis, 

The Hon, Edward Law, of St. John’s college, eldest 
son of Lord Ellenborough. 

The Hon. William Barrell, of St. John’s college, son 
of Lord Gwydir. 

Sir Arseott Ourry Moulesworth, Bart. of St. John’s. 
<r Hon. Samuel Hood, of Trinity college, son of Lord 

nod, 

The Hon. John Lyon, of Trinity college. 

97 Masters of Arts. 

King’s College.—Messrs. Thackeray, Davics, Ripley, 
Knapp, Tomkins. 

Trinity college.—Messrs. Walpole, Pomeroy, Bolland, 
Lawton, Maberly, Miller, Hustler, Geldart, Gwillim, 
Kirkby, Fisher, Aubrey, Prime, Conant, Mansel, Streat- 
fild, Crawfurd, Lloyd, Hawksworth, Dent, Hedges, 
Poliock, Matthews, Spence, Jackson, Lomax, Williatas, 
Skirrow, Tripp, Knox, Thornton, Cradock. 

St. John’s college.—Messrs. Atlay, Coleman, Jephson, 
Merewether, Tatham, Walter, George, Fiott, Moore, 
Ludbey, Collins, Fuster, Fenwick, Wyait, Sullivan, Green. 

Pcteriouse.— Messrs, Barrett, Ward, Alington, Tilbrook, 
Penberton, Bishopp. 

Clare hall, —Messys. Cantley, Woodward, Hanley. 

‘ Peombroke.—Messrs. Elwin, Rowe, Wadsworth, Mitchell, 
xon. 

college.—Messrs. Paddon, Gaisford, Love, Tyiden, 

Tuathill. 

Bene’t college.—Messrs. Finch, Browne, Owen, Durham, 

Queen’s college.x—Messrs. Buddicom, Rhodes, Scott, 
Horsfal, Cockin. 

Catherine hall.—Mr. Cooke. 

desus college.—Messrs. W Ison, Arcedeckne Wright. 

Christ Houghton, Beiderman, 
wisle, Bernal 

Magdalen cullege.—Messrs. Gretton, Day. 

Emma uel college.—Messrs. Young, Pochin, Towne. 

Trinity hall. —Mr. Sloaue. 

Sidney college.—Messrs, Gee, Henry. 


Rev. Dr. Lempriere, author of the Classical Dictionary, 
&e. is elected head master of Exeter school. 

The Rev. Tefton Charles Scott, LL. D. Chaplain to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, has been collated to 
the vicarage of Monkton, with the chapels of Birchington, 
— in Kent, by the decease of the Rev. John 

ratt. 

The Rey. J. J. Brasier, L. L. B. of Trinity College, 
has been presented to the rectory of Whitmore in the 
county of Stafford, vacant by the death of the Rev. James 
Eyton Mainwaring. 

The Rey. Thomas Talbot, M. A. has been instituted ta 
the vicarage of Horsford, and incensed to the perpetual 
curacy of Horsham St. Faith’s, both in Nerfolk, on the 
pr.sentation and nomination of Sir Philip Stephens, Bart. 

Dr. Heberden, late Fellow of St. John’s college, is ap- 
— physician to the King, in the room of Sir George 

aker. 

_ The Rev. Francis Ellis, M. A. vicar of Long Compton, 
is appointed to the sectory of Shaiston, Bucks; patron, 
Col, Jervoise, 
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Tattow,* London Average per stone of 8ibs. 
Soap, yellow, 88s. 6d.; mottled, 88s.; curd, 118s. 
Candles, per dozen, 13s. 6d ; moulds, lds. 6d. 
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< <July 1 4,332 — — — 7 
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* The highest price of the market. 
American pot-ash percwt. £2 8 O to 0 | Lead, white........ton 46 
10 | Logwood chips. .ton 16 
Brandy, Coniac .... gal. | Mahogany 
Camphire, refined.... lb. 0; Oil, Lucca, .. 25 gal. jar 30 
Ditto unrefined .. cwt. 0| Ditto spermaceti ..toni02 
Cochineal, garbled .. Ib. 14 0; Dittowhale ........ 34 
Ditto, East-India...... 6 9 Ditto Florence, chest 
Coffee, fine........cwt. 10 Pitch, Stockholm, .. cw. 
Ditto ordinary... 19 O° Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 
~ Cotton Wool, Surinam, Ib. 110. Rice, Carolina........ 
Ditto "Jamaica. 4'Rum, Jamaica .... gal. 
Ditto Smyrna... 1] Ditto Leeward island 
Ditto Fast-India.. 0 | Saltpetre, East-Tndia, cwt. 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 0 | Silk, thrown, Itolian., lb. 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... Silk, raw; _. Ditto... 
——Scrivelloes 14 0 | Tallow, English .... 
0! Ditto, Russia, w hits, 
Ditto Petersburgh 0! Ditto » yello 
Galls, Turkey......cwt. 7 Tar, Stockholm .... 
Geneva, Hollands .. gal, 1 | Tin in blocks ...... cwts 
Ditto English....... 5-0 Tobacco, Maryl. .... ib. 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 9 Ditto Virginia 
Hemp, Riga........tonl02 Wax, Guinea . 10 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 104 Whale-fins ton. 
Hops , Wine, Red Port.. 
Indigo, Caracca......1b. 0 Ditto Lisbon 
Ditto Kast-India .... Ditto Madeira. ... 
Tron, British bars, ..ton 18 Ditto Vidonia 
Ditto Swedish........ 30 Ditto Calcavella...... 
Ditto Norway.,...... 24 DittoSberry butt 92 
jead in pigs........ fod. 43 


| Ditto Mountain...... 75 
Ditto 44 0 Ditto Claret ...,hogs. 70 
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Dock Stock, Gc. in July, 1809, at the Office of Mr 


28, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
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